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PREFACE. 

I ' 

There are mapLy portions of Sacred Writ which, while it would 
be presumptuous to refuse their literal acceptation, forcibly prompt 
an allegorical construction, serving at once as a lesson and a 
prophecy. Such is the narrative of the building of the Tower 
of Babel. When the world, recovered from all but entire 
destruction, rose fresh in all its worldliness. Godless and inde- 
pendent, exulting in the discovery of the strength of its physical, 
and the unbounded vastness of its mental powers, man first learnt 
the truth that union is the secret of all strength, and that by it, 
though a mere unit in creatiod, he might attain a super-human 
position. Nor was ever confusion more complete or more 
wonderful than the miracle which crushed his efforts and lowered 
his proud schemes to the dust. 

Tet since that moment man has ever Aeen building another 
and a greater tower which, none the less, has Heaven for its 
object. Science and enlightenment are ever risipg brick by brick, 
layer by layer, story by story, towards the level of super-human 
knowledge; and the great obstacle which put a stop to the 
erection of ijie material Babel — ^the confusion of tongues — still 
exists to impede that of the Tower of Knowledge, and still con- 
stitutes the chief hindrance to man’s united action sgid united 
strength. • 

But if the obstacle exist, the means of aurmounting it have 
been granted us. We have never been deba]|^red firom acquiring 
another language than our own ; and if the scientific man of each 
country be considered the maker of the bricks, the linguist may, 
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at least; claim to be that no less useful workman who visits the 
kiln of knowledge in every land and brings together the materials 
for the great work. 

The study of tongues, then, is not to be slighted. Through a 
nation’s language alone, can its character, as well as its labours 
after truth, be really known ; and the study o^ nations is the 
study of mankind in its most liberal form. 

We cannot deny that the present age has felt this to be the 
case more than any that has gone before it, when we see in every 
country throughout Europe that the Classics of foreign languages 
constitute the first food administered to the young mind. But 
what has been granted 'to Greek and Latin has been refused 
to Sanskrit literature, which, if it offer more difficulties and 
impediments in its approach than others, indisputably possesses as 
rich, as varied, and as valuable a treasure as any that can be 
I ranked among the dead. Yet it has found many zealous opponents 
among the learned of the west, and many delusive arguments have 
been brought against it. It has been called useless^ as well for 
practical as scientific ^purposes. 

Let us first consider the former accusation, — ^its uselessness' to 
those whom we send from our little island to be the governors and 
dispensers of justice over a hundred and sixty millions of inhabi- 
tants, and a continent almost as vast as that of Europe itself. And 
here it is argued, that because Sanskrit is the parent of the many 
dialects, sppken in India, it is not on that account the more useful 
to those wjio must employ them. It would t>e no more absurd, 
it is urged, to oblige every Englishman holding an appointment in 
Malta or the Ionian < Islands to pass an examination in Homer or 
Virgil, because Gr^ek and Latin are the sources of the vernaculars 
there spoken. But the case is very different with the Indian j 
Peninsula. The modern Greek and Italian races differ fax more 
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from the Greek and the Roman of old than even their altered 
lanjguages ; — ^their character, their religion, their institutions, their 
modes of expression even, are completely changed, and the heroes 
of Thllcydides and Livy would come among them as utter strangers. 
Not so the Hindu. His religion, his institutions, his character, 
&ye, even his n^de of thought, is the same now as in the time of 
Kalidasa, the dramatist; or, still more, in that of the poe^E, Vydsa 
and Vfflmiki.* If there be any change at all, it is only that of day 
to night. Gross superstition and awful fatalism now reign where 
thought and the search for truth have existed before, — the pedantic 
Pandit has replaced the learned Brahman, who was poet and 
philosopher, astronomer and theologian aU^e;*and an age of rumi- 
nating lethargy has succeeded to one of action and invention. But 
the faults of the one have proceeded in a natural course from the 
uncorrected errors of the other ; •and these errors should be studied 
if we^would understand and learn to deal with the character of 
which they are the origin. The European who has not studied 
the Aryan t will never comprehend the Hindu. 

Again, in a scientific point of view, Sanskrit, as a language, 

mjist take a very high place, and claim a vc^ considerable amount 
* ♦ 

of usefulness. The etymologist, the philologian, the ethnologist, 
and even the historian, cannot perfect their investigations without 
it, — parent, as it is, of almost every European, and of many 
Asiatic languages. Among the literatures, also, of bygone ages, we 
must, at least, accord to that of India a third place in extent and 
value. If Greece and Rome can boast of lyric and dramafiic poets, 

♦ K&lidfesa flourished at the Court of Tikramhditya, 56 yokrs beforfc Christ. Vy&sa, 
tho supposed author of the Mah&bh6xata, etc. ; and V&lmiki^hat of the R&mhyana, lived 
several centuries earlier, though the exact dates cannot be flxed with any certainty. 

t The name generally given to the people who med the ^anskrit language in con- 
tradistinction to the modiSn inhabitants of India. I say since ^ere is reason to 

believe th*^ from a very remote period tho peoplc*of the Peninsula have 9pokm one or 
more impure dialects^ 
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kiln of knowledge in every land and brings together the materi xls 
for the great work. 
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country throughout Europe that the Classics of foreign languages 
constitute the first food administered to the young mind. But 
what has been granted to Greek and Latin has been refused 
to Sanskrit literature, which, if it offer more difficulties and 
impediments in its approach than others, indisputably possesses as 
rich, as varied, and as valuable a treasure as any that can be 
t ranked among the dead. Yet it has found many zealous opponents 
among the learned of the west, and many delusive arguments have 
been brought against it. It has been called useless^ as well for 
practical as scientific .purposes. 

Let us first consid!er the former accusation, — its uselessness to 
those whom we send from our little island to be the governors and 
dispensers of justice over a hundi'ed and sixty millions of inhabi- 
tants, and a continent almost as vast as that of Europe itself. And 
here it is argued, that because Sanskrit is the parent the many 
dialects, spoken in India, it is not on that account the more useful 
to those wjio must employ them. It would be no more absurd, 
it is urged, to oblige every Englishman holding an appointment in 
Malta or the Ionian* Islands to pass an examination in Homer or 
Virgil, because Greek and Latin are the sources of the vernaculars 
there spoken. But the case is very different with the Indian 
Peninsula. The modern Greek and Italian races differ far more 
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from the Greek and the Roman of old than even their altered 
languages ; — ^their character, their religion, their institutions, their 
modes of expression even, are completely changed, and the heroes 
of Thi|,cydides and Livy would come among them as utter strangers. 
Not so the Hindu. His religion, his institutions, his character, 
!iye, even his n:\pde of thought, is the same now as in the time of 
Kalidasa, the dramatist; or, still more, in that of the poc^s, Vydsa 
and Valmiki.* If there be any change at all, it is only that of day 
to night. Gross superstition and awful fatalism now reign where 
thought and the search for truth have existed before, — the pedantic 
Pan^t has replaced the learned Brahman, who was poet and 
philosopher, astronomer and theologian aal^e ; and an age of rumi- 
nating lethargy has succeeded to one of action and invention. But 
the faults of the one have proceeded in a natural course from the 
uncorrected errors of the other ; and these errors should be studied 
if we^j^would understand and learn to deal with the character of 
which they arc the origin. The European who has not studied 
the -Airyanf will never comprehend the Hindu. 

Again, in a scientific point of view, Sanskrit, as a language, 
must take a very high place, and claim a ve^ considerable amount 
of usefulness. The etymologist, the j)hi]ologian, the ethnologist, 
and even the historian, cannot perfect their investigations without 
it, — parent, as it is, of almost every European, and of many 
Asiatic languages. Among the literatures, also, of bygone ages, we 
must, at least, accord to that of India a third place in extent and 
value. If Greece and Rome can boast of lyric and dramatic poets, 

* K&licKisa flourished at tlio Court of Tikram6.ditya, 56 years before Christ. Vviisa, 
the supposed author of tlie Mahhbhflratii, iflc. ; and Ykliuiki^that of the llO-mflyaiia, lived 
several centuries earlier, though the exact dates cannot be fixed with any certainty. 

t The name generally given to the people who ttsed the |?anskrit language in con- 
tradistinction to the modern inhabitants of India. I say medy sinct^ -Inhere is reason to 
believe that from a very remote period the people -of the l*eninsulu have spoken one or 
more impure dialects. 
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whom we may still use as models of style, or of Philosophers 
whose theories have not yet ceased to exert some influence, surqly 
ancient India will be able to do as much, when rightly and 
generally understood ; and I shall not have succeeded in tWi least 
of my objects, if the pages of the following introduction do not 
prove my position to the reader. , * 

But I will not now enter into details. I will content myself 
with one assertion, which future ages and future Indianists will 
triumph in proving.* Of all the accusations brought against 
Sanskrit literature, none appears so incontrovertible as that 
it possesses no history. This I deny. The late M. Burnouf — 
whom all Oriental scholats must honour as one of the fathers of 
the study of the East in Europe — ^was wont to say, that when 
rightly understood and duly compared, every work in Sanskrit 
would supply some historical maLterial to fill up the gap which 
undoubtedly seems to exist; and that a history of the Aryan 
nation might eventually be traced with as much accuracy as that 
of any race which has not deigned to chronicle its own existence. 

Whence, then, thesp mistaken notions of Sanskrit literature ? 

Whence these impediments in the way of its study ; these mists 

of doubt and delusion which surround it? We answer that the 

study of Sanskrit is still in its cradle ; and we are forced, at the 

same time, to confess that it has been but indifferently nursed 

even by its most zealous students. It is now more than a hundred 

years sipcc Father Pon?, a French missionary, wrote a letter, 

dated Karikal, the 23rd of November, 1740,* on the religion, 

philosophy, and religion of the Hindus ; yet it was only in 1862 

that a first attempt was made at Berlin, by Professor Weber,t in 

the form of lectui^ps, to arrange and consolidate all that has 
0 

♦ See. ‘ M6moirc8 dc T Inde :* vol. xiv., 1781. 

t See ‘ Vorlesungon ueber die Tndische Literatur-gewjhichte.* Berlin, 1852. 
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been agglomerated on the subject of the literature of Hindust&n ; 
ai>d5 great as is the praise. due to his diligence and research in 
so difficult a task, we cannot but regret that even this undertaking 
shoul(i have been carried out in a manner to make it useless to 
any but scholars. 

We must yield a full palm of praise to the labours of all the 
founders ol this study in Europe, — men who have devoted their 
lives to the unravelling of the mysteries of the East. Great 
names arc not wanting among the dead and the living to call forth 
the admiration of their followers — Jones, Wilkins, Colebrooke, 
Wilson, Johnson, Williams, and many others among ourselves; 
Schlcgcl, Lassen, and Windischmann,* in Germany ; Chezy, 
Burnouf, Langlois, and Deslongchamps, in France ; but we cannot 
refrain from regretting that all, or nearly all, these distinguished 
men should have looked on their* pursuits as peculiar and exclusive, 
and retained their greatest discoveries for the small chosen circle 
of Orientalists ; — in short, that the external and less laborious 
world has as yet derived little benefit from them. * 

Though we may regret, we cannot, hc^wever, blame. Every 
study, be it of languages or of science, passes through the same 
tedious course. A few eccentric minds, fired with a burning 
thirst for knowledge, have set out with slight materials on an 
unbeaten track of discovery. Their followers have modified and 
corrected th§ work of their masters, and have worked alike in 
their own confined sphere. ^ ^ 

But a period arrives in every study, when the labours of all 
its scholars must be reduced to one united and harmonious whole ; 
when the bricks that one has baked, the mortar another has mixed, 
and the beams which a third has cut, must be brought together and 
arranged by the hand of the builder, in the form of Another story 
added to the great Tower of Knowledge which may reach to the sides. 
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Such a period, it seems to me, has now arrived for the study 
i of the Indian Peninsula and its sacred tongue. Much has been 
written, much hazarded, much even proved on particular branches 
and single topics ; and a demand is now made for some on(^ who, 
content to work on the foundation laid by others, will collect the 
broad features that reign through all and present them to the' 
general reader. In such a capacity I now volunteer; and if I be 
found, on test, to succeed but indifierently, some allowance may, I 
trust, be made for me, in the novelty and difficulty of the task. 

The method I have adopted is simple, and makes its results 
available at the same time for the student and the general reader. 
It is that of giving an 'easy but literal translation of the best 
Sanskrit works, accompanied by copious explanatory notes, and 
preceded by such an introduction on the subject-matter of the 
work, as shall make the translatioil intelligible and palatable to all 
who may read it, and spare the student the labour of searching 
among remote and scattered heaps for the information he requires. 
i If the choice of a philosophical work, with which to commence, 
should seem strange to some, I may be allowed to defend it in a 
few words. s 

In the first place, I must remind the objector that the choice 
is far from being unlimited. There are very few works in all the 
mass of Sanskrit prose and verse compositions which have not 
been already sufficiently treated by scholars of acknowledged 
authority, as to enable me to dispense with many tedious pre- 
liminaries; and still fewer, the style and language of which is 
sufficiently simple > for the student who is not far advanced. 
^Again, of all the subjects treated in Indian literature, few seem 
to me so well adapted to the taste of the general reader as that 
Jot philosophy. While he would shrink from an investigation 
I of their religious ideas, through the thick maze of complicated 
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j mythology and symbolism which envelopes them, he will gladly 
; inquire what the Hindu mind has been capable of producing in 
the clearer field of theoretical investigation. While its Science 
might^interest those only who had pursued the same subjects with 
( European and modern materials, its Philosophy seems to me to 
offer something* of interest to every thinking mind. Their Drama, 
their Poetry, their Didactic Literature, were mostly devoid of the 
indispensable requisites ; and the only other work which was 
fully suited to the same object was the well-known collection of 
instructive fables called Hitopadesha. When for a moment I 
hesitated between this and the present work, I was reminded that 
the ground of the former was already occupied by the excellent 
English and German translations of Professors Johnson and Max 
Miiller. Lastly, the Bhagavad-Gita itself offers many advantages. 
Belonging to that school of Sanskrit philosophy which I think 
we must regard as ^e first upward flight of the Hindu mind, 
shackled hitherto by the trammels of superstition, and weighed 
down by the arrogant oppression of an all-powerful hierarchy, 
it adds to its theories the first ideas of tha^ strange system which 
converted the multitudes of a vast region into the most rigid 
ascetics, and which leigns gloomily over the minds of so large a 
portion of its population. In this respect it presents a strange 
and complete picture of the Hindu character, and is therefore 
\ not without general interest. 

In the Introduction which follows will be found an account 

m » 

of the poem entitled the Bhagavad-Gftd and of its subject- 
matter. It is here scarcely necessary to state more than that 
.,it is a philosophical poem, — ^not merely philosophical theories 
in Sanskrit verse, — but really a poem in the fidlest acceptation of 
I the word. It is an episode inserted in the great ijanskrit Epic 
called Mahdbharata — the Iliad of India, — ^which, if be not equal 
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to the great Epic of the West in the brilliancy and variety of its 
colouring, and the music of its style, is not inferior to it in that 
masculine power which only rude uncivilized nations can 
f produce. Its philosophy has been ranked under that most jticient 
school — the Sankhya — which claims Kapila as its founder ; and 
I under that branch of it, the Yoga, which is ascribed to another 
I half-fabulous Brahman, Patanjali. What those systems are, and 
how far it is justly ranked with them, is the subject of the ensuing 
introduction. 

I must now speak of the forms in which the Bhagavad-Gita 
has been already made public. It was first brought to light in 
that of a translation by the learned Oriental scholar. Sir Charles 
Wilkins, in the year 1785, and the translation was published in 
French by M. Parraud in Paris in 1787. Of the original 
translation we cannot speak with entire satisfaction. Doubtless, 
as a first attempt, and with the slight knowledge of Hindu 
philosophy then at hand, it is praiseworthy; but it is defective 
in being too little translated. All words that present the slightest 
difllculty of rendering into English are left untranslated, and 
nothing but a short and barely sufficient note added to explain 
them. In the French version this is not amended, and the meaning 
^ of Wilkins rendered rather more obscure than clearer. The first 
I edition of the Sanskrit Text of the Bhagavad-Gita was published 
in Calcutta in 1808, edited by the Brahman Babu-rfi<ma — editor, 
before ^d since, of many other standard Sanskrit works — and at 
i the suggestion of the illustrious Colebrooke. The edition most 
generally used is that of the celebrated August Wilhelm von 
Schlegel, published, ‘with a very literal Latin translation and notes, 
at Bonn, in the year 1 823 ; while, for a greatly improved and 
augmented edition, we have to thank his no less celebrated pupil 
Christian Lassen, who re-produced it at the same place in 1846. 
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Of the Latin translation which accompanies these editions^ and 
which is used and appreciated by all Orientalists, I need only now 
say that it cannot be too highly praised : though perhaps it is to be 
regretted that in their zeal to correct the error into which their 
predecessor had fallen, both master and pupil have gone too far, 
and attempted Jto translate much that had better have been left 
alone. Lastly, we must name with the highest eulogy a most able 
Greek translation prepared at Benares by the learned Greek 
Orientalist, Demetrios Galanos, with the assistance of the Brahman 
Kandadarsa, and printed at Athens, with an introduction by M. 
Typaldus, in 1846. This, it will be seen, is by far the best 
translation which exists, while the notes jvhich accompany it are 
in^ every respect invaluable'. But I cannot conclude this notice 
without referring, as I do with the greatest pleasure, to a French 
translation, prepared some yehrs past by one whose name has 
been already raised high in the esteem of the scholastic world by 
his essays on the S&nkhya and Nyaya systems of Hindu philo- 
sophy, M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire. This able production has been 
unfortunately prevented from appearing at present, but with 
that frank and amiable generosity by which he is distinguished, , 
its author has laid the manuscript entirely at my disposition. It , 
is an excellent free translation, following in most essential points 
that of Schlegel and Lassen, but preferable to it from its superior ; 
clearness and^ explicitness. 

Of these four translations the only one available to the general 
English reader was that of Wilkins, and even were this still 
easily obtainable, it would be far from giving a clear idea of 
the work in question, and still less of iis philosophy. The 
work of Schlegel and Lassen contains no account whatever of the 
philosophical ideas of the Bhagavad-Gita, nor is ^any attempt 
made in their notes to explain the more obscure passages ; while I 

2 
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think it will be admitted that the student who knows little of 
Sanskrit philosophy, will often be as much puzzled to divine the 
meaning of the Latin translation, as of the original Sanskrit text. 
Lastly, the excellent work of M. Galanos is in Greek, whichAvould 
deter many from its perusal. 

I cannot pretend that I have departed very mat/^rially from any 
of these translations in the more essential points ; it wdll be seen 
later in what details I may differ from each, and on what points I 
may claim the right of a fresh version. Yet it is not so much, be 
it well understood, the details of my translation which I seek to 
thrust before the public, but the popular form with which I have 
attempted to invest it. , The Introduction presents a general view 
of the rise of philosophical ideas in India, and of the principal 
schools into which they distributed themselves. It then par- 
ticularizes the S&nkhya system, and the Yoga and Karmayoga 
branches of it, and proceeds to a minute investigation of the 
doctrines contained in our poem. Lastly, it presents a Critical and 
Historical Review of the whole work. In the Translation itself, I 
have attempted to preserve, if not the order of the words, at least 
that of the sense of the original, and while making it so literal that 
the beginner may employ it as a key to the text, have endeavoured 
to render it sufficiently English, for the general reader not to be 
turned back by its peculiarities. The Notes have been placed at the 
foot of each page that the sense of every obscure wQj'd or passage 
may be j^rasped at once, and long explanations are given wherever 
they are required. Lastly, an Index of Proper Names contains all 
that I have been able to gather on the subject, and is much more 
extended than that of Lassen. 

The task has not been an easy one, and I leave it to the reader 
to judge if f havc performed it suitably. I can only say that it 
was not undertaken without the countenance of one whom I am 
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proud to be able to call my friend and preceptor, and who is justly 
considered as the first of living Orientalists, Horace Hayman 
Wilson, and with that I courageously face criticism. 

I dlinnot refrain, ere I conclude, from paying some slight 
tribute to the liberality of those among whom I write this. During 
the last year I have continually enjoyed the friendship and assist- 
ance of some of the most illustrious sava7is of France ; and, indeed, 
to their generosity and aid it is owing that I have been enabled to 
complete the attempt which I now submit to the public. 

J. COCKBURN THOMSON. 
Paris, 1855. . • 
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ON THE PHTU)S01*HY OF THE HlNDt's. 

PART I. 

ox Tire OlllGIX (IF I'IlILOS|r>I*lllC.W,, IDEAS IX INDIA. 

When we strive to liirriish a definition bt* the iiujaninj»; of tiie \\’ord 
“Philosophy/’ wo arc startled at tli? difiicully of the task. We arc met by 
one of those many abstra(d ideas which cannot be handled, or reduced 
within the narrow circle which a definition requires ; one of those vague 
expansive conceptions which belong only to a high state of c ivilization, 
and wliich if they existed at all in the mind of the past did so as mysteries 
onjy, and found no words by means of Avhich ftiey might be vulgarised 
for the use of a licentious w orld. The word ‘i)hilosophy’ has a hir 
naiTowcr and better defined meaning in the distant past, in the rude 
methodical school-days of mankind, than in the [u-csent age. And this 
meaning is sufficiently demonstrated in its very etymology, to wdiich we 
arc compelled to have recourse. • 

There are few countries, among all that can boast a litex^tiwe, where? 
philosophy has developed itself clearly, independently, and, so to speak, 

I spontaneously ; and demanded for itself a munc. Peidiaps (j recce and India 
;may be considered as the only two such, and t^e philosophies of other 
(nations maybe looked upon, either as the offspring of these, or as species ; 
^f religious mysticism. Under tlic former w e may rank^dl the modi'i*ji ! 
European schools ; under the latter the great systems of Uhiiia. Persia, 
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Syria, and Egypt. In India and Greece, then, the names lor philosophy 
have the same meaning — ‘ the desire for knowledge’ — t^CKoao^La 
and jijndsd ; and in them we find a true definition of its origin and 
original form. It is the pawning consciousness of the power of ^the in; 
tellect, which, blushing at its ignorance and its blind belief, urges the 
search after hidden and unknown truth through the immediate channels 
of interaal iuYigstigatioii,. rather than the surer but ftiore tedious path of 
established science. 

The birth of Philosophy is an era in the annals of every people; and the 
enquiry as to the causes of its origin is inseparable from the investigation 
of their religious and social history. Thus the liistory of most nations is 
divisible into three great periods, which serve alike for their religious 
and social peculimitics ; t l^t. The flgo of Barbarism ; 2nd. The ago of 
^ Mysticism ; .3rd. The age of Investigation. Let us examine these briefly. 

1st. Tlie age of Barbaaism. "When man went forth from Ararat 
and spread himself over the face of the earth, little was left him but in- 
sect and conscience. Instinct prompted self-preservation, and this again 
suggested invention. Hence the origin of useful arts. According to the 
nature of the eliniaU', and the soil to whicjh he wandered, he became 
husbandman or shephcTd. Choice Avould send him to the pleasant district 
which could be tilled, necessity drive him to the mountain, or the wild 
plain, where cattle would yield him eciual support. But in either case he 
was dependent on nature. If a husbandman, earth afforded him grain, 
which he laid in hci* bosom, and left, as it were, to her to foster ; while, 
when the grain sprung up, sun, rain, and air, as he soon discovered, Avero 
necessary for its growth. If a herdsman, his fiock no less* required water 
to drink gn^ waimth to cheer them ; and the air or wind could counteract 
the excesses of both, could cool the heat of the one, and diy the land 
; when deluged by the other. Thus he felt his dependence. Sun, wind, and 
i rain, were ncccssaiy for his hapxnncss, and even for his support ; but they 
>vere above his control, and seemed to favour him at their own will. He 
licit that they^vere his superiors, and their spontaneous action suggested 
Jthe idea of their ])crsonality. The elements and the common phenomena 
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were deific^d. But how to propitiate them, how to make the clouds rain, 
th(^ sun shine, the wind blow; when his crops, his herds, or himself 
required it? If his fellow-man were to be conciliated, and won to perform 
some a^ of favoiu', the request must be preceded with the indulgence of 
; some wish of the other’s, a gift must be offered. A gift, therefore, should 
bo offered to the elements, and, forsooth, the best that might be. Hence 
the origin of sacrifBe. But if the gift were wanting, instinct had 
already taught him the power of flattery, and hence the origin of hymns 
?of praise. Prayer naturally followed these, and we have thus a complete 
system of Element- worship. But while this was the work of instinct, 
conscience was not quite forgotten, though man’s natural selfishness liad 
led him to put it aside. J['pn sqicRfiiL taught him , that there was some 
unse en, unknown. Almighty lk‘iug in^iiid out* the world. Some one to 
create himself, some one to create the world lu'ound. Some one to bring 
death, and to receive him after death, and ftccoi'dingly the notion of a 
Supreme Being took root deep in tlfb mind, though always with myster}' 
and uncertainty. This, then, constitutes the religion of the Ihirbarian age 
of most nations, and to this may the most comjdicated mythology, the 
most superstitious mysticism of after ages be reduced — the worship of the 
elements, and the idea of a Supreme IJeing. 

2nd. The age of ^Mysticism. But as civilizafton progressed, when the 
city rose from the village, and arts became nioi’o and more' polished, the 
elements, which had been all in all to the rude countrymen, were useless 
; to the civilian. Ever}’’ calling had now its patron, which, were he an 
element, an historical j)crsouage, or merely an abstract idea, w'as e(|ually 
deified. Self-interest demanded a supernatural guardian for each man’s 
vocation. The soldier must have a god of war, the sailor p<j]pso;^iflcs and 
propitiates the storm and the waves, the woodman cannot be alone in the 
huge forest rustling around him, and peoples it with sylvan beings. Hence 
the origin of Polytheism and Hero-worship. But 4ie dawn of civilization 
: is also the age of poetry. It is not till man is severed from nature, that 
he loves and learns to imitate her, to dream of her, and •picture her in 
glowing colours. The rustic may iiiiuglc rude viTses in his village dance, 
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and the savage wairior chant fierce couplets of war, but though these will 
possess a physical and majestic power, they will not be that poetry which 
touches the heai't with its softness, and inflames it with its fancies. The 
true birth of ])oc.'try dates in every country from the first daw of ^vilised 
life. And this poetry exercises a powerful influence on the religion of the 
people. It seizes greedily on all that is ideal ; all, too, that is ancient. 
Tradition lias an untold charm for it, and it blindly %ccives the errors of 
the past, for the mere sfike of tlieir anticpiity. Thus the idea of a great in- ’ 
visible Supremo Ueiiig comes prominently forward, and the worship of the 
elements, no longer tlu^ simple, selfish, but neccssaiy faith of the shepherd ■ 
and hushandnnm, is incorporated with this spiritual idea, and they them- 
selves invested with mj'stic personality. Hence we find in so many countries 
the notion of a Trinity iii'lfiiity, snfieiior to dl deities ; and even where 
this distinct notion is wanting, as perhaps in the western mythologj’^, jjhe 
elements have stiil lent theif character to the chief of gods. Jujuter has 
become at once the giver of life anti an armth, the lord of thunder and 
of rain. * • 

Ihit the idea of a deity once removed from the visible to the invisible 
— ^from the fictual to the ideal — ^j)oet]y — ^imagination — does the rest. A 
corai)lete theogony and^i world of gods is soon established. Man’s relation 
to the superhuman worl? is now, too, placed on a different brisis. Where 
before the gods were propitiated with an express selfish interest, they now 
claim worshiji as their due,, and promise little in return. Something, 
however, must be promised, or their worship Avould soon fall into disuse 
and contempt; and the reward ofifcred is an equally ideal one, that ofi* 
happiness after death. Eut the hope of an uncertain future is not ai 
sufticicntiei^ouragemcnt; some punishment must be added to frighten man 
into tlie worship of the ideal and invisible ; and the punishment is misery 
hereafter. These inventions, which follow in a natural course upon the 
worship of ideal deitie®, are supported and developed by the priesthood, a 
class which has arisen in every country at a very early period, from the 
practice of pefforming sacrifices by proxy to the elements and primitive 
deities ; and wdio, -wliim on(*o established, lose no means of keeping the 
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roligion they administer ever before the minds of its followers. Hence 
tli 4 ^ first ideas of right and wrong, future punishment and reward ; and 
hence too ^thc first dawning notion of the immortality of the soul. In 
mannejp, then, this is the age of early civilization and commerce, of the 
establishment of government, and the administration of justice; in literature, 
it is the age of the Lyric and Epic ; in ideas, the age of superstition and 
mythology, of tfic establishment of a religion and a priesthood, of in- 
vention and imagination. 

But a faith of such fictitious origin as that of Polytheism could not 
long maintain its hold on thinking minds, at a period when man discovered 
that he could reason as well as imagine ; that, in short, he was gifted 
with intellect. The priesthood might impose their ^invented cosmogonies 
and legions of gods and demigods on ^ timid ulacc, who dared not risk 
, their crop or their cow for the sake of truth ; but men were found towards 
4 the end of this period, who were not only willing but determined to thinks 
. and throwing the whole constitutioi? of religion into the abyss of doubt, 
to hazard even futurity for the liberty of thought. 

3rdly. The Ago of Investigation. The consciousness of mental power 
and the desire of knowledge were disgusted at the corrupt theology tlirust 
upon the mind by a now tyrannical and aU-powerful hierarchy, and com- 
mon sense began to triumph over superstition. Sut the doubt which had 
been cast on the fictions of the priesthood, went no further. In no country 
has early i)hilosophy been sceptical : none among the first thinkers have 
sought to deny the existence of what is obvious to the senses, or of those 
. senses themselves. J^^ay, on the other hand, conscience has developed 
itself ; and the » inquirer has been the first to establish the existence, and 
even the immortality, of tlie soul. The existence of self and ^f tjie world 
has been taken for granted, and the question has been, Why, and how 
do I, — does this world, exist ? ” “ How long do we exist, and what do we 
become when wc apparently cease to exist ? ” The nature of the soul ’ 
and of ^the universe rather than that of God, has been the topic of early 
philosophy. The soul afforded a freer field for investigatic^A, unshackled j 
as it was by the work of preceding ages. But when the nature of the 
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gods was proposed to the enquirer, he generally accepted much from the 
established religion ; the deities were left alone in tlieir places, nor w^re 
their various attributes disputed. But their glory had departed from 
\ them. A still higher being walked over their heads : the Great U^nown 
was higher than they, because more spiritual, less defined, and more 
absolute in his sovereignty. Thus, at least, was it with Socrates and 
Kapil a. Both of them left their country’s gods in their places, but both of 
them brought forward a new ideal deity to rob them of their divinity — 
Socrates his Unknown One, and Kapila his Pantheistic „^uL^ 

( I'his, however, could not last. All men were not such spirituahsts as 
? the first thinkers, and man demanded some more palpable notions of the 
deity whom lie was a^ed to acknowledge. Prom this arose the attempt 
to reconcile philosophy and the efi^blishcd faith, and conscciuently the 
Age of Investigation has generally concluded with one of controversy, and 
schools of philosophy and s^ts of belief have divided the world between 
them. 

f We have thus seen the history of the mind of every nation divided into 
three jjeriods, the Barbaric or physical — ^tlie period of conscience and 
instinct; the Mystic, superstitious, and mythological period — that of 
dawning civilization and Idealism; and the Intellectual period — that 
^ of enquiry and light. AVe do not for a moment suppose that every nation 
of the eai’th has passed through these periods of develo})ment. Far from 
it. Had such been the case, we should have had fifty times the actual 
number of national philosophies. Both internal ixnd external circumstances 
have occurred to obstruct and often annihilate the development of a race. 
Thus the Britons wore conquered by the Komans at a period of barbarism, 
t The Sla^iW races are stiU lingering in the second period. Egypt had 
j never power to rise, from mysticism — which t ;>ok such firm root along the 
I borders of the Nile — to the light of philosophy; and the Hebrew people is an 
I exception to the whole theory, since they, and they only, have been favoured 
I at aU times with direct revelations of the Truth. 

: But of all nations which have had time and opportunity to work out 

their own civilization, none affords so excellent an example of what has 
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been just shown as the Aryan or Hindu race. For at least twenty 
centuries they were undisturbed i)osscssors of the same seat, in a climate 
which was itself opposed to internal revolution, and with a character that, 
more tljfin any in the world, favoured the progress of thought. When we ’ 
speak of the Aryan race, we must not of course consider them as the 
aborigines of India. There seems little doubt that, at a period not long 
anterior to the use of the Vedic h3rmns, they were a race of simple 
cowherds who entered the Peninsula at the north-west comer, and long 
dwelt on the banks of the Scinde ere they penetrated into tho interior. 
Whatever the aborigines were, one thing would at least seem clear, that 
the new race borrowed little from them, save perhaps a few generic 
names. But if the people they subdued or drove out had no influence on 
the character of the concjiierors, the latter were .^ot equally free from that 
of ^the climate, and a great difference of character can be remarked be- 
tween the Epics that were sung in the Punjab and the Drama that was 
acted on the banks of the (janges. * 

In the Yedas we can trace with case the period of barbarism,' the 
nomad herdsman life, and the worship of the elements. In the Vedic 
period only four elements are known, or at least only four are personified, 
fire, water, air and earth. But the fourth, neither in India nor elsewhere, 
has been deified at an early epoch, and the reaso^ is obvious. The worship 
of the elements is a selfish one. Sun, rain, and wind could administer, as . 
they thought, voluntarily to the wants of man ; but the earth was under 
man’s owm control, he could plough or dig it, and it yielded fruit ; he 
could leave it alone, and it did not act spontaneously. Again, the other 
three had something unknown and unapproachable about them ; the earth, 
however, was man’s own, and he could not worship the ground beneath 
his feet. Thus we find three elements deified in the Vedas, fire, water, air, 

^ I do not mean by this that the Vedas, as writings, Jind hs we possess them, belong 
to the age of Barbarism. Polytheism and Mystiedsm have already imprecated these 
ancient hymns. It must, however, be remembered that older songs belonging to a 
I simpler age, were handed down, and here incorporated with the more recent ones, and it 
is among these that we hud marked traces of Element- Worship. 
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or ill their more common forms of sun, rain, and wind, and the chief of 
these is naturally the sun. The consciousness of a single Supreme Bc^ng, 
Creator and Guardian of the world, was then brought into play ; and to 
invest the idea with a palpable form, the chief of the triad, the sun, was 
identified with it. Hence we find in the Vedas, hymns which attnbutc to 
the sun all the qualities of a Supreme Being, omnipresence, omnipotence, 
the oversight and care of mankind, and a hundred mord’ Thus the idea of 
one God was established by the side of that of a Trinity, and in some 
degree connected with it. 

Meanwhile, however, the phenomena of nature found first wonderers, 
and afterwards worshippers ; or rather they received the respect, without 
the position of Gods. The thundercloud was personified in Indra, and as 
he was the most terrible /jnd least comprehended, he soon became the chief 
of the deities. Earthly fire and earthly water were distinguished from 
sun and rain, and Agni, Varuna, and even Vayu (the wind) were ranged 
among the demigods. But once the kabit of di^ification established, and it 
extended in every direction ; the earth, the air, the water, and the upper 
regions of the clouds were peopled by the superstitious with beings 
favourable or obnoxious to mankind; Gandharvas, the musicians, and 
Apsarasas, the beautiful nymphs, of heaven, on the one hand : Daityas, 
demons and giants ; HukChasas, evil sprites ; and many more, on the other. 

To this second period moreover must be assigned the strange institution 
of Caste ; which, in its perfection, if not in its first idea, may be said to 
^ belong exclusively to India. Its origin is to be traced, first to the separation 
of the conquered aborigines from &eir conqueror^ and next to the power of 
the jaiesthood. In an examination of the four castes, Brahmans or priests, 
Kshatrijas^r warriors, Vaishyas or artizans, and Shudras or slaves ; we find 
that the three first are united, and severed widely from the last, by the 
privilege of invcstit\jre with the Brahmanical thread at years of maturity, 
which seems to indicat;^ that they all ranked among the conquerors; while tlu^ 
wretched Shudra, who claimed no right to such a privilege, was undoubtedly 
, the converted but enslaved native. Meanwhile the priesthood, as is every- 
where the case, being the class to whom learning of every land was (jonfined, 
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Ibli and asserted their ineiital superiority ; and drawing themselves apart, 
scoured their right by making it a crime unpardonable in this or the next life, 

; to kill a llrahman. The distinction, lastly, between tlie knight and the 
artizan,^is but a natural one, which has sprung up in every land and everj'^ 
age. Thus the institution of Caste, so favourable to the supremacy of the 
hierarchy and the pride of the nobib'ty, gained ground, till a divine origin 
and supreme laws were arrogantly claimed for it, and the Vaishya and 
Shudra did not dare to rebel. But this very institution — established so 
firmly, and strengthened by every artifice of the priesthood, supported as 
they were by warriors and monarchs — was well nigh the cause of its 
own ruin. ^Pive hundred years before Christ a social and religious 
revolution took place in India, which only failed because it was premature, 
but which nevertheless could §cnd its^doctrinds^ver the whole earth, and 
gain a hold, which it has since kept, over nearly a third of the in- 
habitants of the entire globe. We have said that learning was centered 
in the Jirahmans. It was their proibssion, as war and kingship were that 
of the Kshatriya. The Brahman was therefore the first in whom the 
light of reason dispersed the cloud of superstition. The Brahman was the 
first to doubt the truth of the faith he upheld and administered to passive 
multitudes. The Brahman was the first philosopher : Kapila, Patimjali, 
the Vyasa, Jaimini, Gautama and Kanada, the foiinders of the philosophic 
schools of India, were all Brahmans. Poets, astronomers, grammarians, 
musicians and physicians, belonged to the same caste. 

But if the light shone among the Brahmans, they were sensible enough 
to hide it beneath a bushel, and their policy was that of the priesthood of 
popery, to kecp»the people always in the dark. The schools that listened 
to the doctrines of Kapila and Patanjali were but small knotij^ of, studious 
Brahmans, and it was only when controversy broke in, that the fever of 


‘ The Hind 6s place buddlui .311, 543, or 54G, ll.C. This how(‘vcr is by no means a 
certiiinty. The lung Kauishka or Kuuorki is sjiid to have* flourished exactly 400 years 
it'ter Ihuldhu, and the cuius of this monai'ch deUn'iniiie his date as 40, .V4)., thus making 
4 h! date of Ihiddha 300 Kor a full a«*eount of the eoiitroversy on the subject, see 

^Veher’s “ Vorlesuiigen iiher Saiiskritiseli(‘ latterutur-th'schichte. 
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sectarianism was communicated to the people. Then was the power of 
the priesthood shaken, then was its infallibility declared a falsGh<r:)d, 
when it could not agree in the tenets it taught; and, when nothing 
but the spark was wanting to set the whole in a blaze, Buddha c£^e from 
the far west — a, proidiet of liberty appeared to preach the divine doctrines 
of equality and independence, and the people rose in a mass against their 
oppressors. But the foresight of the Brahmans had^ been judiciously 
employed. They had bound the strength of the nation firmly to their 
side. The Kshatriya had been taught that all his interests were with the 
priesthood, and opposed to the artizan and the merchant ; and Buddhism, 
which flourished for a while, was at length driven by arms to seek a long 
home in China, in Cpylon, and in Thibet, and even to impregnate early 
Christianity with some o*! its formSjj^ if not of its doctrines. 

We have dwelt long on this Buddhist revolution, because we look on it 
as a visible manifestation of^ Hindu Philosophy. It is, on the one hand, 
a social, on the other, rather a philosdpliic than a religious revolution, and 
late studies have demonstrated that the doctrines of Buddha were, one and 
all, those of KapHa, the founder of the Saiikhya school. !Nor can we con- 
sider the latter to be very long anterior to the former. Whether Buddha 
be placed in the sixth or the fourth century before Christ, the rise of 
philosophical ideas canneft date much before the seventh centuiy. Ilie 
Aryans can scarcely have established themselves in the north and centre 
of India long before the ninth or tenth centuries before (y%rist. The 
system of castes had then to be established, the character of the whole 
nation had to change gradually, through the effect of the climate ; from the 
hardy activity of the Hoab, to the contemplative routine of ihe Ganges : the 
disgust ^ l^e, the great secret of the first ideas of Hindu Philosophy, had 
to be induced and fixed by a steady change, Msrought by the climate and 
geographical pcculiwdties of the new country; ere the Brahman even, 

^ Such for instance arc tlie institutions of moniistic and convontiiul life, tlie retireineut 
from the world cud self-torture of hermits, the use of bells for churches, of rosaiies, of 
pictures and relics of saints ; and many other other customs, the origin of which is 
difficult to account for in any other manner. 
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supported as he was by tithes, and faring on the fat of the land, without 
labi^ur and with nothing but the mind to set in motion ; could find it 
necessary to seek consolation in a hidden and uncertain future. 

To tjiis disgust to life must we therefore attribute the first blooming 
of contemplation in India, the first philosophical ideas ; and when we say 
that the Sankhya system must be regarded as the earliest development 
‘ of such ideas ; and Kapila considered not only the founder of that school, 
but the originator of all Indian philosophy ; we must be understood to 
speak of those ideas reduced to a system. Singly, they must have had 
an eailier origin and much si)cculation, much demonstration even, must 
have preceded Kapila. Tlic very regulaiity, simplicity, clearness, and 
decisiveness of his an-angement militate forcibly against tlie supposition tliat 
any man should have discovered, workyd out, iftid perfected such a system, 
without any groundwork to build upon. AVe might as well belie\'e 
Euclid to have been the earliest mathematician, as that Kapila was tin* 
first philosopher, lie is, howcvxT, the first of whom we have any tracjcs, 
and it will therefore be our object to delineate, as correctly as possible, 
the rise and development of those ideas which he borrowed from liis 
predecessors. 

The first great tenet 'which Indian philosophers established, if we may 
not say diseovered, was the individuid but conifected existence of souls. 
That man, endowed with a consciousness of his own existence, with the 
power of reflection, and the thirst for knowledge through internal investi- 
gation, should feel convinced, in the very outset, that there existed that 
within him which was neither matter nor mind, which was eternal and 
superior to matter, is only natiu*al : but tliat, knowing that each man was 
more or less like himself, and therefore gifted with a like soul^; Ije should 
perceive any original connection between his own soul and his neigh- 
bour’s, and seek a common origin for them; is not ,jConsequent on mere 
contemplation. Some existing belief must have ^ided the earlier phi- 
losophers in arriving at this conclusion; and this we believe to have 
^ been metempsychosis or the transmigration of souls. i*58 this belief ! 
constitut('s the basis of all Indian phildsophy, it may be well to give \ 
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some account of it. Undoubtodlj- it is tho most novel and orii^inal idt»a 
; ever started in any age or country ; undonbtedl}’^, too, the place ('ij; its 
invention is India, and India only; and the age — that period immediately 
preceding the rise of what are properly called philosophical ideas, and 
immediately following the reduction of polytheism to a system. Greece' 
owes it to Pythagoras, Pythagoras had it in person either from Egypt or 
India. Egypt received it from India with her Osiris dnd Isis, witli her * 
cargoes of apes, parrots, and gold. In India it originated ; and — though 
Voltaire would attribute it to the prohibition, necessitated by the cHmate, 
against killing certain animals, and the reverence thence attached to them, 
from which they were supjjosed to possess souls like man ; and though 
St. Hilaire would discover its origin in the absence of any feeling of 
individual personality and 'spirituajity, arising from the sensuality of the 
I Indian disposition, — I cannot but think that it is to be traced to nothing 
more nor less than the polytheism which preceded it. We have already 
' shown how the elements were jx^rsonided. Other personifications followed 
quickly upon these ; but what did these personifications amount to ? In 
the most mystic periods of the mythological age, these elements, these 
natural j)henomena, these beings which peopled space, were undoubtedly 
believed to possess bodies more or less like those of men ; but this did not 
constitute their ])crsonffication : it was not by these invisible bodies 
alone that they could witness, judge of, and interfere in the affairs of 
men ; they must have possessed more than a mere corporeal likeness to 
man in order to do this, they must have had minds to discriminate and , 
wills to apply ; and this will constitutes, in the earliest ideas, the soul 
itelf. The deities, then, possessed an individual personality like that of ' 
man. ^lut^the system of deification had gone still further. Admiration 
had given heroes an apotheosis ; and, in the. meanwhile, the life of the 
jungle, and the love of, and necessity for, the chase, had rendered the Indian 
more intimate with thi inferior animals than any other race. He had learnt 
to descry several of the attributes of man in each of the wild beasts with 
which he haft? to deal. The ape had afforded him a most striking instance 4 
of this ; and from India do wo thus derive tliosc many fables which attribute 
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^ human thoughts and human voices to quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles.^ 

< Thus gods, animals, and even elements and natural phenomena, were, \ 
f so to speak, humanized ; while, on the other hand, men and beasts were ; 
, deified^ and hence the recognition of like souls in all three classes of 
beings. But the likeness of these souls to one another would immediately 
give rise to the idea that the same souls passed through certain grades of 
• bodies, from animals to man, from man to gods. This idea once im- 
planted, the belief in the eternity of the soul would immediately ensue, 
since it would be seen that in passing from one body to another, the body 
it quitted died, whereas the soul died not, and this idea would be repeated 
;to infinity. The eternity of the soul once established, a certain number of 
individual souls would be supposed to exist and to have existed from the 
creation of matter, which theynccupy, ^ind thus*a,iCommon origin would have 
, been easily assorted for them. This common origin was Spirit, which was 
later only identified with the Supreme Being ; and since the individual 
souls emanated from it, they must tdso, at the dissolution of matter, be 
re-absorbed into it. It therefore exists, and continues to exist, and keeps up . 
its connection to a certain degree with the souls which have emanated from it. , 
Thus, then, we have the first tenet of philosophy, the individual exist- 
ence and connection of souls, with which are connected the eternity of the 
soul and its transmigrations. The disgust to this life, the certainty of its 
repetition by means of those transmigrations, the knowledge of the eternity 
of the soul, and of the existence of a spiritual essence into which it 
/ would eventually be re-absorbed, now induced men to ask how this re- [ 
absorption might be hastened, and transmigration thus avoided. The \ 

' answer was both natural and noble — Knowledge. The grades through^ 
which the soul had been traced, from reptile to beast, from ^^eau}^ to man, j 

' ^ It is worthy of iiotii'o that those animals ehieiiy are introduced in these fables 

with which the iiindh was most intimately acquainted — donmstic animals and the larger 
beasts of the forest, (fish and insects appearing but rarely;. 'Ihe charjmtcrs given to 
each — the good-natured gullibility of the elephant, the bumptious stupidity of the ass, 
the insidious pandering of the juekall, the calm philosophy oi the tortmpe, and the folly 
of the ape, — are proofs of the early attempt to affirm their possession of souls, endowed 
with the same peculiarities as thosi* of man. 


4 
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from man to inferior deity, from inferior to superior deity : — when the 
soul had reached this point, it was at the utmost limit of material bodit's : 
what was beyond r The essence of spirit, into which it was to be event- 
' Tially re-absorbed. How then could this point be gained withj[ut the ' 
long process of transmigrating from body to body ? Of course, by render- ! 
ing the soul as mucli as possible like that of the superior deity. And in > 
what did his superiority consist ? 'fhe superiority of* man over beasts I ‘ 
was that of his mind, his knowledge; that of the gods over man would be? 
the same ; and it was tbcrcTore knowledge which made perfect, and j)erfec-\ 
tion which emancipated the soul from matter. This superior knowledge, j 
said the earlier pliilosoj)hcrs, is idiilosophy itself acquired by contemplation. 

The next great tenet established by the early Aryan philosophers was 
the individual existence .and coni^'ction of material bodies. This, of 
course, resulted from perception and reflection, a very little of which 
showed them that when a^body of any kind lost its individuality, it 
decomposed and yielded u]) each ofr its elementaiy i)arts to those other 
combinations of elements whicli wove ready to receive them. Ihit though 
they were fully conv inced that each body of matter was composed of 
elementaiy parts, they did not recognize the fact that these elementary 
parts re-appeared in other bodies, after the decomposition of the first, and 
they consequently attribifled the apparent disappearance of these elements 
to re-absorption in a new principle, which Kaj)ila was jirobably the first 
to systematize, and which we shall have occasion to describe later. It is 
now sufficient to say that it was to matter what the essence of spirit was 
to the individual soul. From it the elementaiy parts emanated, and into 
it they were again absorbed. » 

Thus^ in the earliest ages of investigation, was the great (question, 

* What am I ? ’ answered in its psychological , and physiological points of 
view; and in all this^ inquiry, not doubt, was the impulse. The existence 
of the soul was first established, and consciousness was the means em- 
ployed. From this fact was deduced the existence of spirit. Again, the 
existence of noatter was received as a thing of course, and perception was 
here the instrument of investigation. From the existence of matter, that 
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of a material essence was deduced by a like process. In both these 
deductions, inference had to supply the place which Revelation on the one ' 
hand, and science on the other, occupy in Christian philosophy. But it 
remained for a later age, it remained for Kapila to dniw the line accurately 
between matter and soul, soul and spirit, a.id to reduce to a regular system 
their respective developments. 

But a loftier question was soon to be proposed, and doubt was soon to 
replace investigation. This question was ‘ Why do 1 exist ? Why docs 
matter exist?’ 'I grant,’ said the enquirer, ‘that matter and soul, that 
spirit and material essence, exist under the given conditions ; I feel the 
same disgust to life, and I am convinced that there is a future of some 
kind; that, when my body is exhausted by age and ^disease, my soul quits 
it, but still exists. I have perfect copfidence* in the grades of transmi- 
gration you put before me ; 1 believe that 1 shall be a deity, and that 1 
have been an animal; I can judge for myliclf that one such state of 
existence is better than another, ahd since all arc more or less bad, 1 
admit that the only real state of happiness for my soul, will be liberation 
from material existence of every kind, and re-absorption into the spiritual 
essence. But what is the reason of this existence, what is that which 
condemns me to what I loathe ; to what can we ascribe this regular 
organization of spirit and matter ? I know the' 1 wish to know the 
loRy' Tt was this (]ucstion which first divided philosophers. As long as 
investigation was confined to perception, to inference drawn from percep- 
tion, and lastly to Revelation, the final resource when these two failed, 
philosophers had been united. But this was a question of speculation, 
and as such many views might be maintained of it according to each 
man’s ideas rather than his belief. ^ 

At this period of enquiry, Kapila stood up, not however to answer, bu 
rather to evade the question. He had turned his attention rather to the 
physiological than to the psychological view of-^tho universe, and he 
became, without an effort, materialist. Perception and inference had 
taught him a system for matter, which lemoved the ni^essity of the 
exisU'nce of a (h’cator. He had inferred the existence of a material essence, 
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and the regular emanation of all matter from it, and its re-absorption into 
it.' One thing only was wanting, the will to decree this emanation i/id 
this re-absorption. This will he gave to the material essence, and this,\ 
under the name of Prakriti, or nature, became the plastic principle, and, j 
to a certain degree, the deity of his system. At the same time he did not| 
deny the superiority of spirit, and the inferiority of matter. He tacitly! 
admitted the spiritual essence side by side with Prakrifr, the material 
essence ; and the connection of soul — the emanation from the one, with 
body, — the emanation from the other ; but he went no ftirther. Had he 
given to that spiritual essence the will which he gave to Prakriti, acknow- 
ledging, as he did, the superiority of spirit, he would have dubbed it a i 
deity — a supreme bcii^, the efficient, though not the material, cause of the ^ 
' existence both of soul and Matter. , Put this was a point of speculation; 
beyond tlie limits of his held of enquiry. Kapila is silent on this point, 
and his silence has acquired <br him the name of atheist /"mrishtvara). 

The question of ‘ was now taken up, and while Kapila, followed 

by minds the most remarkable in India, if not in the whole ancient world, 
formed a school which laid the basis of Buddhism, ahd through it, was 
destined hereafter to influence the minds of a third part of the human 
race; another school arose, scarcely less atheist indeed to our ideas, but theist 
compared with what had^one before. Of this school we have no actual 
remains, but its existence cannot be doubted from that of the two schools 
which grew out of it, namely, Patanjali’s, and that of the Bhagavad-Gita. 
This school we may denominate the Theistic (seshwaraj Sankhya. It 
received from Kapila all but the concession of will to Prakriti, the material 
essence. Its great addition was the assertion of the •existence of a 
Supreme ^Being. This idea was not a new one, it was no invention, but 
simply a revival. We have already seen that it existed in the worship of 
the elemente, but whether it were there the remains of a tradition handed 
down from Ararat, or the pure detection of conscience, is of no importance 
here. It is sufficient to know that it was not entirely lost sight of in the 
age of superstition and polytheism which followed, and that it was now 
again brought forward to solve the doubt which rose, as ^pecul ation 
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advanced upon investigation. But the Supreme Being of early philosophy | 
wa« the necessary result of Kapila’s system. Will was denied to the | 
material, and conceded to the spiritual essence. The latter was deihed, 
and the ^material essence was then in a mystic manner made a portion of 
this deity. In short all existence was referred to the existence of this ^ 
Being, all action to his will. His will it was which caused souls to ; 
emanate from himTself, and which, working on the material portion of him- ; 
self, caused matter to emanate from the material essence. Thus the j 
position which Kapila had demanded for Prakriti, the material essence, was 
not refused to it. It was still deified in being made a portion of the 
Deity himself ; but volition, and that only, was denied it. The why was 
no w explained. It was the will of the Supreme Being that he himself ' 
should undergo this developtnejit into ii^dividuifl soul and organised matter. • 
It was his will that evil should exist beside good, which alone existed in 
him ; and that the soul, placed in a body the^ lowest in the scale, should 
gradually ascend till it reached thitt of man. To man alone was the ; 
choice between good and evil granted, to him alone was it possible to ‘ 
effect his emancipation from material life, by the same means which Kapila 
had set forward — ^perfection through knowledge ; or by the neglect of this ^ 
means, to rise in {he scale of material bodies by obedience to the established j 
religion, or to sink by neglect of both. 

'thus a new school was formed which seemed to satisfy doubt, and was 
the more attractive to the Hindu mind, since it offered it a mystery on 
which to contemplate, and a theory to be worked out according to fancy. 

It was a more pliable, a more acceptable, a more tangible system than that of 
Kapila ; and while the latter, careless of the future, and seeking truth in the 
explanation of the present, gained admirers and followers anjonijj the less 
selfish, the more courageous, and the higher class of minds ,* the Theistic 
Sankhya found many to espouse its cause among those secondary intellects 
which a fear of the future urged to demand soTjie palpable object of 
worship. These followers, however, were not men of the first class of 
^ intelligence, and we have consequently no writings left them, while 
those of the schools which were grafted on the pure Theistic Sankhya were 
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the productions of later ages, and the works of Brahmans, who could not 
: forget their office of preceptor in tlicir love of philosophy. Their systems 
are so closely connected with the history of the changes of the Indian 
mind, that wc shall devote the next section to the attempt to denjpnstrate 
the causes that give rise to their formation, and the controversies which, 
ensuing on their promulgation, were the origin of the foundation of the 
other so-called schools of Indian Philosophy. 
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PART II. 

ox THE SCHOOLS OF TXHIAN PKILOSOPTIY. 


The schools of which we have received actual remains are considered 
by the Hindus themselves as six in number, in the following order : — 

1. The Atlicistical (ninnhwum) S*nlvhy{i/attributed to Kapila. 

2. The Yoga Schools of Patanjali imd the Hhagavad-tn'ta. 

3. The I*urva-!Mi'iniinsii, attributed to Jaiftiiui. 

4. The Vedanta or Uttara-^MSmansa, to the Yyasa, Krishna 

Hwaipayaua. 

5. The Nyiiya, of Gautama. 

6. The Yaisheshika, of Kniiada. 

Our own arrangement would differ somewhat from that of the natives. 
We would reject the rurva-HiTiiiinsa entirely from the list. As will 
^tCTwards be seen, when we come to speak of it, this work is not a treatise 
on Philosophy, but a mystical, superstitious, Hrahmanical essay on the 
Yodas, to call whicjh Philosophy would be to insult the schools which 
properly bear that title. We would also supply that school mentioned in 
the last part of the preceding section, of which, it is true, we have no 
actual remains, but which must necessarily have preceded ^hc jYoga of 
Patanjali and the Hhagavad-Gitii. Our list would then stand as follows, 
as fai- as is possible, in chronological order : — 

1. The Atheistical Sankhya, of Kapila. The plastic principle. 

2. The Theistical Siinkhya. The Supreme Being. 

^ 3. The Nyaya, of Gautama. The logical method. 

4. The Yoga, of Patanjali. Emancipation by asceticism. 
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5. The Vaisheshika, of Kanada.’ The Atomic system. 

6. The Kama-Yoga, of the Bhagavad-Gita. The principles of 

Asceticism applied to every-day life. 

7. The Vedanta, or controversial and mystic Erahmanical school. 
These seven schools, however, are comprehended in not more than 
three principal systems, which for the sake of conciseness may be 
denominated the Sankhya, the Kyaya, and the Vcdic systems. The first* 
will include Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 6; the second. Nos. 3 and 5; the third 
is No. 7. 

Of the six schools recognised by the Hindus, none arc considered as 
strictly heterodox ; none, in short, denied the existence of the deities of 
the established mythology, none subverted the existing forms of worship ; 
but the Piirva-Mimansa ds? the onjy one which is considered as strictly 
orthodox. The Brahman was permitted to study the Sankhya, the Yoga, 
the Nyaya and the Vaisheshika systems, but while much of their doctrine 
might be received without danger, nfuch also was to be rejected. In our 
own arrangement, the first three schools probably preceded the revolution 
of Buddha. When once that great blow had been aimed and struck with 
effect at Brahmanism, an age of sectarianism followed; not however till 
the shock had been recovered, the malcontents again forcibly reduced to 
submission, and the hierarchy resumed its tyrannical supremacy. It 
was impossible for a contemplative race like that which dwelt on *the 
banks of the sacred river, when once the chains had been snapped 
asunder, to submit tranquilly while the links were being mended ; but the 
Br&hman was now determined to fortify his rule against all such con- 
spiracies, and the new schools were declared heterodox und heretic, and 
their fojloiijers compelled to gather themselves into sects. As in the 
period which succeeded the first spread of Christianity in the east, and 
that which followed our own reformation in the west, the spirit of 

1 Weber (‘‘Indische Littcratur-Gesebiebte/* Berliu 1852) considers tliat the 
Nyhya and Vaisheshika were composed much about the same time, and sees no reason to 
doubt that th<» latter is the more ancient. I am far from insisting on anything so 
doubtful as a chronological arrangement, but the school of Kanhda bears, to my mind, * 
marks of being posterior to that of Gautama. 
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sectarianism grew apace. Sects multiplied on aU sides, divided and sub- 
divided chiefly by minute philosophical distinctions ; and ere long, India 
was severed into more classes of belief than perhaps any country, including 
America at the present moment, ever contained. * 

The founders, however, of the schools of philosophy recognised by the 
established religion, had a better claim to the clemency of the priesthood. 
» Unlike those of the earlier heterodox sects, they were Brahmans ; and 
however little they may have credited the doctrines upheld by their caste — 
however little respect they may have entertained for their text-books, the 
Vedas; — they were certainly too much wedded to the institutions of their 
country, and had too little reason to complain of a system which gave to the 
caste to which they belonged a position of undisturbed ascendancy. They 
were also, perhaps, too negligent of the J;hings of this world, wedded as they 
were to their own theories, to attempt to infuse their dogmata into the 
minds of the populace, and by so doing to undermine the existing state of 
government. ^ 

As it is to the system which we have generally termed Sankhya that 
the doctrines of the Bhagavad-Gita most directly draw our attention, its 
separate branches will be separately treated ; and we shall now conflne our- 
selves to a view of the causes which influenced the rise of those branches, 
and shall then proceed to a brief sketch of the ^y ay a and Vedic, more 
""iJffl^erly called the Logical and Mystic, systems. 

We have already said that the history of Indian philosophy was in- 
timately connected with that of Indian civilization and development. 
This is more particularly perceived in observing the rise of those branches 
of the Sankhya i»system which seem to be posterior to the revolution of 
Buddha. The Thcistic Sankhya, which placed the philosophic doctrines 
already uttered by Kapila on a more certain and tangible footing, by in- 
troducing and uniting with them the notion of one Supreme Being, had 
already been received and gained ground; but — though the existence of such 

* For an account of these sects, consult Colebrooke’s Misccll. £ss|ys, vol i., ‘ On 
Endian Sectaries,’ and Wilson’s Essay on the same subject in vols. xvi. and xvii. of the 
‘ Asiatic ResearrU(‘s.* 
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a Being had been admitted, and that, too, not only among the philosophers 
who now formed themselves into a school, but even among the Brahmrans 
themselves, who afterwards incorporated this idea with their own religion, 
and even found it expedient to prove its existence in the Yedas — ^though no 
one denied the importance of effecting by some means the emancipation of 
the soul from material existence ; — no one had as yet thought it necessary 
to diverge from the existing state of things, by raising this Being to the * 
position of an object of worship, and maMng the accomplishment of 
emancipation dependent on adoration of him. The followers of the Theistic 
Sankhya, while they insisted on the existence of a Supreme Being, as 
uniting the essences of matter and soul, as creator of the universe, and as 
receiving into himself on emancipation the souls which had emanated 
from him ; still received /he same jneans of effecting that emancipation as 
Kapila had put forward, namely knowledge ; that is, a correct knowledge 
of the nature of matter and«spirit, and of the causes which occasioned the 
union of these two. When asked how such knowledge was to be acquired, 
Kapila, imbued with a thorough belief in his own system, had 
triumphantly pointed to it. To be a faithful believer in that system 
was to ensure emancipation. But when a school was formed which denied 
one of its principal dogmata, and inserted another still more important, 
the study of that philosd^hy was no longer a sufficient means of emancipa- 
tion. Practice had hitherto been confined to the established religfohY 
theory and behef only had been brought into the field by philosophy. 
But this philosophy was now to become jjractical — this speculation was to 
be superseded by application, and a mere theoretical belief was to bo 
extended to a system of religious worship. This extension was the work 
of PatayalL 

We have then much reason to believe tha’v this extension, this adapta- 
tion, and, so to speak, organization of the Sankhya system was posterior 
to the revolution of iQuddha. In the first place the Yoga of Fatanjali 
offered a new scheme of religious worship ; and, though it is true that in so 
doing it dideiot displace the established religion, its very principles were ^ 
of 80 absorbing a character, that it rendered that religion an useless and 
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worthless formality. Before the shock which Brahmanism received from 
Buddha, such a proceeding would have been impossible. The very 
despotism which caused that revolution would have prevented a form of 
worship ^rising up in its own bosom to replace the one which it cherished. 
As long as philosophy was confined to* theory, Brahmanism could leave it 
undisturbed, but when it was organised into practice, and threatened to 
I displace what th^ Brahman used all his influence to uphold ; it became 
dangerous, and had to be treated accordingly. When, however. Buddhism 
had burst forth, when the Brahman was attacked, not in his belief only, 
but in the ordinances of his practice ; when the altars of the established 
religion were abandoned by thousands, and its temples destroyed, — ^he 
was but too glad quietly to connive at the introduction of a system which, 
from the very difficulties it offered, threatened '*no extensive injury to his 
profession ; or, at least, ho was too much occupied with Buddha, and the 
rising of other castes, to attend to a movcmcEPt which took place in his 
own under the calm direction of Patetajali. 

The system of ascetic exercises, of austere mortification of the flesh, and 
the eremite life in the jungle, did not originate with the Yoga school. 
The very cause — which induced the whole Indian nation, iirjan and 
aboriginal — when once settled on the banks of the Ganges, and in the in- 
terior and east of the Peninsula, — to submit without a murmur to, if not 
TsHPeceive with acquioscnce, at least for some centuries, the system of caste 
imposed on them by the Brahman ; while, when yet but an unorganized 
horde pushing on from the west and north-west, the Kshatriya, then the 
most extensive and most powerliil caste, had struggled against his growing 
supremacy in that insurrection of which we have traces in the legend of 
Parashu-Riinia (see Index ), — that very enervating settled stillness of the 
climate had also wrought in the character of the nation a complete and 
general change. No longer itching for activity from the vital enei'gy 
boiling in their blood — no longer exhilarated by a ^esher and less leaden 
sky — ^the Kshatriya and the Vaishya gradually succumbed to the same 
irresistible climatic influence which had made the Shudrii, once their 
opponent, now their slave. Too inert for ambition, too tenrpid for action, 
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they were fain to receive a system which prescribed limits to their field of 
duty, and was satisfied so long as those bounds wcue not passed. or 
would they ever have been passed, had the hierarchy, acting with judg- 
ment, never exceeded moderation in laying the yoke too closely their 
shoulders. The climate induced inertness and sloth ; inertness gave time 
to an Indian mind to turn its power towards contemidation. Contemplation 
loves isolation, and, in all ages, isolation and contemplation have induced 
that self-examination which has resulted in an internal war of soul against 
body, of the conscious sentiment of religion against the senses. This war 
was carried out by mortification, which the very burning of the southern 
sun rendered still more necessary. When once the senses gained the 
ascendancy, tlie climate rendered their victim more beast than man. 
He hecame like an elcplijfnt in tl^p season of rut — mad, raging. AVhat 
fasting effected, and still effects in the south-west of Asia, mortification 
was found necessary to supply in India ; and this mortification had already 
been necessitated — already brought* into general usage — long, perhaps 
many centuries, before l^atanjali endeavoured to reduce it to a system, and 
employ it as a means to organise philosophy into a religion. 

Patiuijali was, moreover, a IbUower of the Theistic Sankhya. He 
tacitly received Kapila’s psychological and physiological system ; denying, 
of course, the deification of Prakriti, the plastic principle, by itself alone ; 
admitting it when incoi'porated with the deification of spirit, and wi&’'it 
forming one Supreme Being. But since the establishment of a Theistic 
Sankhya school, it had become necessary to render these doctrines more 
practically applicable. The revolution of Buddha, and the giudual 
enlightenment which smoothed its })ath, had made it needful to place 
philosoj^y on the same footing as religion had hitherto maintained, and so 
to break down the limits which confined it o^clusively to a small circle of 
intelligent and studious Brahmans. Emancipation was to be ac(piired by 
all alike. But the m%an8 whieh the Theistic Siinkhya had offei*ed were the 
exclusive property of the learned. Knowledge, acquired by instruction 
and study — tven when contemplation was added to these — was within the 
reach of the Brahman alone. Patanjali did not deny the efficacy of 
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knowledge, but extended the facilities for its acquirement. Contemplation 
and» ascetic exercises superseded instruction and study, and his system 
was thus made open to all. 

There is reason to believe that in the period which followed the expul- 
sion of the Buddhists from India, Patanj all’s school spread very generally 
through the wide regions which owned the sway of Brahmanism. One 
portion of the system in particular afforded a bait for the wordly and self- 
interested of all castes to adopt it in practice, if not in faith. The lengths 
to which mortification was carried by men whose contemplation and 
solitude had rendered them more than ordinary fanatics, had often reached 
the marvellous ; and the apparent ease with which the austerest hardships 
and the most excruciating tortures were endured by these ascetics, gave 
rise to the belief that thosa very exercises eUfJoAved tlieiii with super- 
human powers. In systematizing the whole, Patanj ali had brought this 
idea prominently forw^ard. He believed that siioii powers — which he classed 
under the name of vihhuti (see Secturti 1 V) — were actually acquired by tho 
exercises he enjoined ; and that the latter, united with devotion of the heart, 
thoughts, and soul to the Supreme Being, obtained for th(*-ir practise! a 
state in which — though still existing in the material body — the soul w'as 
virtually severed from it, though not so completely as at the final emanci- 
pation. This state of existence he called jimnmukli, and among the 
"iififaculous powers which the being possessed while in this state was that 
of destroying one’s private enemies by a curse. This then was the lure 
which drew so many followers to tho practice of Yoga; and when to 
this is added the awe and reverence naturally felt for a man endowed with 
such superhuman capabilities, and the good treatment and hospitality 
which all to wliom he came would be careful to show him, w^e cannot 
wonder that a class of hypocrite Tapaswins should have sprung up and 
infested the land, as they still do in most parts of our Indian pos- 
sessions.^ 

' Of tbr piTvalnicp of this rut tom wp have many hints in our own poem, €.g, 
•Chapter XVJJ., shlokas 5, 6, and 7. 
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Wherever a bui'ning sun scorched, and a hot wind stilled, the broad 
plains of eastern and central India ; the disgust to life, the dispositiox to 
contemplation, and the desire for final emancipation, drove the populace to 
the consolation of asceticism. The very nature of the life led by the Muni, 
the cool retreat by some refreshing stream in the distant solitude of the 
jungle, the serenity to which he reduced his heart, the taming of burning 
lusts and luxuriant senses, and the halo of pure and alT-powerful sanctity 
which surrounded him, allured first the Brahman, but soon the Kshatriya 
also, from the toils of an active life to the enjoyments of such profitable 
repose. Kingdoms and principalities were abandoned to their own 
guidance, states were left defenceless, and nobles and princes vied with 
priests and pietists in the sanctity of their monastic lives, the austerity of 
their devotions, and the , supernatural powers acquired by their means.* 
Xor was this all. In virtue of the powers they acquired, the nobility 
would seem to have asserted their equality with the hierarchy, and even 
to have attempted to wrest from them their exclusive rights of administer- 
ing to the mental and spiritual necessities of the people. The Brahman 
trembled at this new danger ; and, no longer able to seek support in any 
of the other castes, had recourse to conciliatory means ; and the way was 
thus prepared for the teachings of the Bhagavad-Gita. Such, however, 
were not the only caused which gave rise to the Karma- Yoga doctrines of 
our poem ; and a long interval of perhaps several centuries must hav(f j!ir-' 
tervened between the Yoga of Patanjali, and the new branch of that 
school. Indeed if we may place the probable date of the Yoga-sutras 
between 400 u.c. and 100 b.c., we must consider that of the Bhagavad- 
Gita to lie between 100 b.c. and 300 a.d. But this only by-the-way. 

Froi^ the first revival of the idea of a Supreme Being, a considerable 
change had been wrought in the established mligion. The Brahmans had 
found it expedient gradually to admit and incorporate with their own 
teaching the more gci^cral and broader theories of philosophy, while in the 


* A story i*f such rivalry betwocn Church and State is found in the Vishw&mitra, an 
episode inKcrted in the well-known epic, Ilhmkyana. 
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meantime they wove around them a peculiar mysticism of their own, 
which formed at once their charm and their defence. The mystic triad ot 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, had succeeded to those of the Elements, the 
Vedas, Bfid the Epos; and were soon identified with the Supreme Being. 
Brahma was considered the manifestation of the creative, Vishnu of the 
preservative, Shiva of the destructive and regenerative, powers of the One 
’ Supreme. But tiough these three dignities had been recognized as a 
triad, they do not appear to have been regarded as a Trinity in Unity 
until a much later period. Brahma, as the first — and for a long time the 
most important — ^person of this triad ; and as having taken the place of the 
sun in the worship of the elements, was first identified with the Supreme 
Being; and this identification would seem to have held good for a long 
period, while the established religioPi was occupied in combating the 
numerous heresies which succeeded Jkiddhism. But the very elevation of 
his position rendered the worship of Brahma l^ss general than that of the 
other persons of the triad, and Shi’^a and Vishnu each rejoiced in more 
numerous shrines. It would seem that the awful character as Destroyer 
which Shiva (who replaced Vuyu, or the wind, in the elementary, Agni, 
or fire, in the Vedic, and Yama, or death, in the Epic triad,) bore; won 
him more followers than Vishnu, his brother deity ; and at an early period 
his worshippers identified him with the One Supreme. At length reason 
a'SSTLove surmounted fear and superstition, and Vishnu, the preserver — the 
kind, the merciful, the tender — ^was identified with the Supreme Being in 
like manner. 

All this took place in the established religion, and was the work of 
Brahmans themselves ; but the spirit of schism had already crept in, and 
the animosity between the Shaivyas, or worshippers of Shiya, ^d the 
Vaishnavas, adorers of Vishnu, was far more hot and bitter than any that 
had existed between the established religion and the seceding heresies. 
Lastly, Krishna, the eighth and most important cf the incarnations of 
Vishnu — ^who in his character of Preserver of mankind w’as supposed to 
descend to earth in certain earthly forms {aratdras) for the piApose of pro- 
tecting or extending his religion — Krishna was himself raised to an equality 
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with Vishnu, and idontifiod with the Supreme One. To this sect of the 
Yaishnavas — which is commonly called the Bhagavata sect, ivoxalihagarnty 
‘ the Holy One,’ a title of Krishna — does our author belong ; and at this 
period — when the sti'ihi between the Yaishnavas and Shaivyas was first 
growing warm — ^when religious enthusiasm, pervading the whole nation, 
had rendered asceticism dangerous to the community, on the one hand, as 
threatening to destroy its vitality and energy : and to*tlie Brahmans, on • 
the other, as raising rivals on their own hitherto-undisputed ground in 
the persons of fanatic Kshatriyas — ^when the taste for literature, which 
civilization had infused into the people was sufficiently cultivated to appre- 
ciate and encourage the dramas of a Kalidasa, and to revive the elegant 
and measured shlokas of a Valmfki — ^when tlie crafty Brahman seized this 
growing taste to turn it«tf) his oyn account in the diffusion of didactic 
writings — the Bhagavad-Gita appeared. It was the work of a Brahman, a 
philosopher and a poet unitied in one man. With unparalleled skill, its 
author converted the very doctrines — ^which, originating with Patanjali, had 
seduced thousands from the active duties of the city or the provinces to 
the monastic seclusion of the jungle — ^to a means of recalling them to those 
duties, of setting a limit to the fanaticism and ambition of the nobility, of 
establishing the necessity of the restrictions of caste even under the most 
difficult circumstances, imd of infusing into the hearts of all, a religious, a 
philosophic, and, in some respects, almost a Christian, morality, 
Brahman he belonged to the more liberal, and less Vodic party; and while 
conciliating the Kshatriya, sought to place Brahmanism on a more 
generous and less prejudiced footing. As a philosopher, he united the 
metaphysics of the Thcistic Sankhya with a system of ethics quite his own, 
though formed on the basis of those most popularly received. As a poet, 
he incorporated his piece with the most fa'-ourite of the ancient epics, 
and worked on the feelings as well as on the minds of his readers, by 
interlacing with his f^erner dogmata the fanciful, the mysterious, and the 
awful. In a word, if the Bhagavad-Gita be the work of one man, and we 
have no reaton for believing the contrary, its author was undoubtedly 
the most remarkable man of his own age, and would have been an 
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honour to any nation and any epoch. To unite the skilful and elegant 
post with the clear and systematic philosopher, and these two with the 
shrewd and successful reformer, is an undertaking of no small merit ; and 
this was achieved by the author of our poem. 

We have now traced tlie causes which gave rise to the foundation and 
formation of the Yoga and Karma-yoga schools. In Sections IV. and V. the 
. doctrines of these* schools will be examined in detail. It only remains at 
present to give a concise description of the principal objects in the Vedic, 
the Nyaya, and the Vaisheshika schools. As these schools present no 
direct bearing on the teaching of the Bhagavad-Grita, we cannot do more 
than give a general outline of their distinctive features, and must refer the 
student who would examine them more minutely to the fountain-heads 
whence we draw our information.* * , 

At the period when the sun of civilization was first dawning upon the 
night of superstition and blind faith, and the more refined among the 
Indian nation sought those deep waters which they believed would quench 
their thirst for knowledge of the truth, the learned Brahmans employed 
two means for arriving at this end. The less superstitious applied them- 
selves to investigation by means of the powers which they felt they pos- 
sessed, and the result was the development of that Sankhya system 
which wc have traced through its various changes. The more conservative 
ifaa* recourse to revelation, and laid the foundation of what we have 
termed the Vedic school. Both, however, felt that no certain conclusion 
could be educed without a systematic process of reasoning ; and by the side 
of tliese schools, which hurried past the moans in their haste to arrive at 
the end, arose a ^third, which made the arrangement of the means their 
more particular object. This school was that which not long ^’ter was 
moulded in the Nyaya, and maintained its position till, in after ages, it 
flourished in the Vaisheshika system. 

The existing revelation (for such it was believf>4 to be), embodied in 
the Vedas and sacred writings, belonged chiefly to a period anterior by 

^ Such as Oolebrooko’s Essays, Vi»l. I., ‘On the Philosophy of the Hindus.* 
\Vindischmann*s ‘ Geschichte der Philosophie.* Bonn, 1827 — 34, pp“ 1740, 1904, etc. 

G 
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some centuries to that of the dawn of enlightenment ; and every day the 
real meaning of that writ became more and more obscure, partly from the 
changes which the Sanskrit language was undergoing, and partly from 
the attempts of the lirahmans themselves to turn its tenets to their own 
purposes, and the mysterious complications that resulted from such efforts. 
It would appear that schools were soon formed for the sake of discussing 
and disputing the meaning contained in the Vedic writings, and among the 
fruits of these discussions we have received the Purva- or Karma-Mimansa,* 
which is attributed to Jaimini, and the principal commentary on which is 
by Kumarila Bhatta, the chief opponent of Buddhism. The Hindus rank 
is among their six Harshanas, or schools of philosophy ; but, as we have 
already said, it cannot be considered to possess any title to that position. 
It treats of the? practical part of th^j Brahmanical religion, and consists of 
915 adhiharanasy oi* topics of discussion, each of which contains five sub- 
divisions, as follows : — • 

1 . The subject to be investigated.* 

2. The doubt and question relative to it. 

3. The first view and conq^rehension of th(j grounds of proof, the 

primd-facie argument (put'va palcului), 

4. The answer f utiara-imlzsiha ) . 

5. The conclusive test. 

The only philosophical dogma which it appears to contain is, thatTStfP 
actions are mystically (jonncctcd with their results, so that from the 
moment the act is concluded, the agent acquires a mystic virtue fapurva J 
which does not quit him until, whether in this or in a future existence, 
the reward of the action be administered to him ; in short, a species of 
spiritual jn'omissory note for services performed. 

When — a century or more after the establ ‘shment of such theological 
schools — the revolution of Buddha broke out, Brahmanism w as for a long 

* For a detailed accouA; of this Barshana, see Colebrooko*s Miscel. Essays, Vol. I., 
p. 295, and Windischmann’s Gesch. der Philos., p. 1760. The meaning of the name is 
‘ The first investigation,’ or, ‘ The investigation as to actions.' Mimdmd has almost the 
same meaning M Jijndsd. It is the abstract substantive from mimdnts^ tlie desiderutive 
form of mdn^ ‘ to investigate,' and would therefore mean, * the desii e to invcbtigate the 
truth.* 
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time too much occupied with its avowed enemies to attend much to its 
own internal changes. The Brahmans gradually received — partly from 
conviction, partly from expediency — ^the broader tenets which philosophy 
was dai\y establishing. The change was slow, for the conservative spirit 
was difficult to combat ; and the Vedas, for which a divine authorship 
had long been arrogated and conceded, and even the later works which 
' professed to explain Jind elucidate them, were regarded by all with a 
degree of reverence, which the difficulty of comi)rchending them materially 
increased. Whenever a new idea, propagated by the schools of philosophy, 
obtained so profound a credence in the minds of the rational and intelli- 
gent, and was supported by such irresistible arguments as to render it 
dangerous ; the Brahman, adopting a wise policy, (\id not oppose it with 
his Vedic texts j but, on the contran*, used all his logic to prove that 
sorpewhere or other in the sacred w’ritings the very dogma had been 
hinted at, if not clearly ox]iressod. But a coiisiderable change had taken 
place in the relative position of thc’*Brahmanical religion. No longer the 
universal church of civilized India, it was surrounded by new sects more 
or less po])ular. Like the once universal church of ci\’ilized Europe, 
when, after the lieformation, it was compassed by sectaries ; Brahmanism 
employed an admirable and prudent poli(‘y. Jt gathend itself firmly 
together, and — support<*d by its aiiticpiity, and its asserted divine 
authority — it declared the new doctrines imAvorthy of its refutation, and 
damned them as heretical and destructive. When its external enemies 
were thus shaken otf, and the established church stood firm in its com- 
pactiKiss, it at length found time and trampiillity to examine its own 
organization. The Darshanas or schools of philosophy which had grovvTi 
iij) within its own bosom, and cpiietly influenced its own y-hai^es, now 
became the object of its inquiries ; and the line was at length distinctly 
chalked out between what of their theories could bo received, and what 
must be rejected. Several centuries after our 3wn era, the Vedanta 
or Uttara-Mimansa ' school collected its forces, reviscxl its materials, 

’ 'I’hjit is, ‘ 'I'lio Latter Miiuaiis^.’ It is also called the Shtiriraka or 
MiTnuns;i. Hoth fi les are meant to distinguish it from the l*ur»'a- or Karnia-Mimansft. 
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and came forward as the philosophical opponent of the philosophical 
schools. 

The foundation of this school was attributed, like many other works 
of very different ages and contradictory doctrines, to the Vyasa, Krishna 
Dwaipayana, the supposed compiler and arranger of the Vedas. He is 
otherwise called Badarayana ; and in order to claim a diVine authority 
for the doctrines attributed to him, he was said, as a^Brahman of the 
name of Apantara-Tamas, to have once attained final emancipation, and 
have been absorbed in the Supreme Being ; but, at his command, to have 
emanated again and assumed a corporeal form as Krishna Dwaipayana. 
The principal Scholiast on his writings is Shankara-Xcharya, who is 
thought to have flo^shed in the eighth century of our era,* and his 
work is entitled the Sluirfraka-Migiansa-Bhashya, or commentary on the 
Shariraka-Mimansa. As a theological school, the name Vedanta refers 
to the whole Vedic fc^chool, ^vhich explains the whole theological portions 
of the Vedas ; and among the works •belonging to it are numbered many 
of the TJpanishads or Vedic writings, as the Isha, Keneshitam, Mundaka, 
and Kathaka and i)arts of the Chandagya. The doctrines of the pure 
Vedanta school are, to a great extent, those which we shall find put 
forward in our own poem; but there are very considerable and very 
important differences, wluch it is not in our plan to particularise here.- 
Their chief peculiarity is, of course, the Brahmanical and superstirfW? 
odour which pervades them all, and the mysterj" and obscurity which 
have been purposely introduced. The arguments employed against the 
doctrines of the other schools are extremely subtle and refined, but one 
instance will suffice to show their worth. • 

As in^th^ Bhagavad-Gita, the Supreme Being is regarded as the 


with which, however, there is little danger of confounding it. It is generally said by 
the Hindhs that the Pdrva treats of the practical (karmxt-kdmla) ^ the Uttara of the 
theological part fjndna^h(^^J of the Vedas. 

1 Weber (Ind. Phil. Gesch.) places the composition of the Vedhuta two or three 
hundred years before Shankara Achhrja, thus about 400 or 500 a.d. It cannot bo 
earlier than th«third century after Christ. 

® We must therefore refer the reader to Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays, vol. I. p. 325 ; 
and Windischmann’s * Gesch. der Philosophic.* pp. 1767, etc. 
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\:tnaterial as well as the efficient cause of creation ; in other words, he is 
supposed to have formed everything hy changing himself into matter. 
This was opposed by the assertion that in every creation an instrument 
or instruments arc required besides the creator and the material. To 
this the Vedanta replies by comparing this change of the deity himself 
into matter with that of milk into curds. The objection is thus raised 
• that here too an instrument, namely, Tieat, is employed; and the Vedanta 
replies by asserting that milk will turn of itself, and that heat merely 
hastens the action of turning ; or, again, that other things are subjected to 
heat without becoming curds. 

The triviality of such arguments is sufficiently obvious to all ; but there 
is a grand fallacy at the bottom which we are astonished the would-be 
philosopher has not perceived. If spontaneity of change be admitted, as 
he would have it, in milk, and if, as he also insists, the same rule holds 
good for the Supreme Being as* for milk, thim milk must be on equality 
with the Supreme Being. He asseits that the spontaneity of change in 
the Supreme Being is the proof of his having created the universe. But 
since the same rule holds good for milk, the s])ontaneity of change in milk 
must also be a proof of its having created the universe, and milk is there- 
fore creator of all things, which is absurd, etc. 

The Nyaya ^ system has been attributed to a celebrated sage named 
ixotiraa, or Gautama (who must not, however, be confounded with 
Gautama, or Buddha, the founder of Buddhism). The order he observes is 
Enuntiatioii fuddeshaj, Definition flahlianajy the mention of some pro- 
perty peculiar to the thing enuntiated, and Investigation (par\k%hd)y 
examination of the pertinence of the definition ; and with his method he 
has treated sixteen topics, as follows. ^ , 

I. Proof of four kinds, viz.. Perception; — Inference, both 
consequent (a priori) y antecedent (h posteriori i and analogous; Com- 
parison ; Affirmation, i.e., revelatioiraiid tradition, ! 


i 

* For niiunt<ir details, scf* liarthelcmy St. Hilaire, ‘ I’romiore Memoire sur le Ny&ya,’ 
published by the Institiit dc France ; and Colebrook .Misc. Essays, vol. 1. p. 261. * 
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II. Things to be proven (prameya). Under this head he includes 
all the psychological and physiological theories, borrowed with little 
alteration from the Sankhya, viz. : — 

1. Soul, of two kinds — the Paramdtmdy or supreme soul, creator 

of aU things ; and Jivdirnd, individual souls of men. 

2. Body, of four kinds — aqueous, igneous, aerial, and terrene. 

3. Organs of sense — five in number. * 

4. Objects of sense — ^including all external matter. 

5. Intellect — ^part of internal matter. 

6. Heart (mana ^) — another part of internal matter, the internal 

organ of sense. 

III. Doubt fsansjuiyaj. 

IV. Motive f prayojam*) • % 

V. Instance (drishtdnta ) — ^a point on which both disputants agree. 

VI. Demonstrated Trutii fsiddliduta) of four kinds, according as it is 
universally, partially, hypothetically,* or argumentatively acknowledged. 

VII. A complete syllogism fnydya) consists of the following five 
members f avayava y, of which the first two are simply enuntiati ve. 

1 . The proposition (pratijnd J, as, This hill is fiery. 

2. The reason fltetii or apadcsitaj, as, For it smokes. 

3. Instance (vdS^mranay or nidarahana), as, What smokes is 

fiery, e.g., Afire-place. 

4. Application (upanaya), Accordingly the hill is smoking. 

5. Conclusion (niyatuanaj. Therefore it is fiery. 

VII I . Eeduction to absurdity ftarlcaj. 

IX. Ascertainment (virmyaj, the result of i)roof. • 

X. IJisp^tation (hathdj of the kind jalpa, of adversaries con- 

tending for victory. 

XI. Disputation flcathdj of the kind called vdda, or discussion of 
adversaries only in pui^suit of truth. 

XII. Disputation (kathd ) of the kind called vitamld, or wrangling, 
wherein one® seeks to overthrow the other, without putting forward a 
proposition of his own. 
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Xni. Fallacy or mere semblance of reason fhetwdhhdaa), 

XIV. Fraud fchhalaj of three kinds. 

XV. A futile answer fjdtij of twenty-four kinds. 

XVI. Failure in argument f nigralMsthdna J , or, Reason of defeat 
( par djayahetu) of twenty- two kinds. 

The Vaishcshika school is attributed to the Muni Kanada, who follows 
•the same method as Gautama. The chief difference is the introduction of 
a theory of atoms, in the physiological portion of his arrangement. His 
atom is however a different object, being the sixth part of a mote in a 
sunbeam. The mote is divided into three parts, each of which is a double 
atom. The cause of the concurrence of these atoms is either the will of 
the Creator, or time, or any other competent one. The single atoms unite 
with one another to form a double atom ; tlir^o double atoms unite to 
form the smallest visible body, and these bodies unite to form larger 
bodies, or so on. The atoms themselves are e'.ernal. The dissolution of 
matter is merely its resolution into adorns. Under the head of ^ Things to 
be proven,’ the second topic of Gautama’s system, Kanada has — 

1. Objects of sense, consisting of six paddrthas, or categories, as 
follows : — 

1 . Substances — nine in number, viz. : — 

I. Earth — eteinal as atoms, transient as aggregates. The 

latter are either organised or inorganic. 

II. Water — the same. 

III. Light — the same, identified with heat. Organic light 
includes the bodies of the solar realm ; inorganic is of 
four kinds, terrestial, celestial, alvine, and mineral. 

IV. Air — the same. Organic aerial bodies are aij^els and 

demons. Inorganic air is wind. 

V. Ether fdJcdshaJ — ^is infinite and therefore eternal. 

VI. Time — is one, eternal and infinite^ 

VII. Space — the same. 

viir. Soul — immaterial. » 

IX. Heart (manm y— the internal organ of sense. 
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2. Quality, of twenty-four kinds, viz. : colour, savour, odour, feel, 

number, quantity, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, 
priority, j)ostcrity, gravity, fluidity, viscidity, sound, intelli- 
gence, ]jleasurc, pain, desire, aversion, volition, virtue, vice, 
and faculty {sansMra). 

3. Action {harma\ of five kinds. It is motion, devoid of quality, 

abiding only in substance. • , 

4. Community {8dmdnya\ of three kinds, abides in substances, 

quality, and action. 

fi. Difference {vishenha)^ the direct opposite of community. 

6. Aggregation {sdmdvaya)^ 

7. Isegation {ablidva), of two kinds, universal and mutual. 

II. Activity {pravriiU\ is orgl, mental, and corporeal. 

III. Faults [doMh), are desire {rdga\ aversion [virdga)^ and delu- 
sion {moha), , • 

VI. Condition .after death (^pretyahhdva\ is transmigration. 

Y. Retribution {phah), is the result of fruition {pmarhhoga). 

VI. Pain {d'uhkha). 

VII. Liberation from pain, or beatitude, is of twenty-one kinds. 

It has thus been seen that there is a strong connection between the 
logical system of Gautamft and the physics of Xanada,^ but both are indebted 
for their truly philosophical portion to the Sankhya. In short, whewsse 
reconsider the six Darshanas, acknowledged by the Hindus, we shall find 
that one of them, the Dttara-Mi'mansa, bears no title to be ranked by the 
side of the others, and is rcaUy little more than a mystical explanation of 
the practical injunctions of the Vedas. We shall als (4 admit that the 
earlier Vedanta, very different from the School of Nihilists now existing 
under that name, was chiefly a controversial c^ssay, seeking to support the 
theology of Sacred Writ, but borrowing all its philosophical portions 
from the Yoga schtjol^^ the most popular at the time of its composition. 

' For furthor details of the Vaisheshika, see Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, vol. 

I. p. 261 , 
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, Lastly, the Nyaya is little more than a treatise on Logic, introducing the 
doctrines of the theistic Sankhya ; while the Yaishcshika is an essay on 
Physics, with, it is true, the theory of atoms as its distinguishing mark, 
though even to this we feel inclined to refuse the imputation of novelty, 
since we find some idea of it lurking obscurely in the theory of tanmdtrdnij 
or subtile elements, which is brought forward in Kapila’s Sankhya.^ In 
• short, the basis of all Indian philosophy, if, indeed, we may not say the 
only system of philosophy really discovered in India, is the Sankhya; 
and this, as it forms the basis of the doctrines expounded in the Bhagavad- 
Gita, we shall now attempt to explain in detail. 

1 See Scetioii I IT, % 
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PART III. 

THE SANKIIYA SYSTEM. 

To a European of education a name is of trifling import. When once 
his reading or his experience has connected a certain idea, however vague, 
with a certain name, however inconsistent with it ; that name will be as 

e' 

good as, and better than .any, othqr to convey that idea. Not so to the 
literal and logical Hindu of some six or seven centuries before Christ, and 
accordingly the names of the schools of philosophy convey the meaning 
of the most prominent doctrine which they put forward; Sankhya, 
Yoga, Nyaya, Vaisheshika, and even Vedanta, are titles which indicate 
at once the school and its principal peculiarity, and from internal 
evidence these names would mostly seem to have been assumed by the 
earliest writers themselves on the doctrines they designate. 

The word Sankhya has been interpreted in two ways. It is an adjective 
derived from the substantive sankhi/d, the first meaning of whi®‘is 
‘ number,’ and has hence been rendered ‘ the numerical system ’ by those 
who were misled by the distribution of its principles into twenty-five 
categories. But besides this first meaning the word sankhya has also that of 
•numeration, computation, calculation,’ and hence ‘deliberation, reasoning,’ 
and sdnkjiya has with more reason been translated ‘ the rational system.’ 
Kapila, like Descartes, refused to accept the cuthority of anything which 
had preceded him ; he placed revelation in the lowest rank of the sources 
of ascertainment ; he would accept only what his reason or his conviction 
would accept, and hence the origin of the title. 

The Sankhya system was the first and only real system of philosophy 
to which the Indian mind gave birth. Though six or even seven schools 
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of philosophers may be admitted to have existed in the earlier ages of that 
nation, they were all more or less indebted to this school for their 
fundamental dogmata. Some of these, however, have followed more 
closely in its steps, and have been generally ranked under the same name. 
Of these we may distinguish four, viz. : — 

1. The pure Sankhya fnirisJiwaraJ, of which we have remains. 

• 2. The Theistic Sankhya {seshwara), of which we have no remains, but 

which must have existed, and is undoubtedly meant by the 
allusions in the llhagavad-Gita, as for instance, in Chapter 
III., shloka 3, etc. 

3. The Yoga of Patanjali ; see Section IV. 

4. The Karma-Yoga of the Bhagavad-Gita. 

These doctrines extended however stil^further,* ^nd in the 12th and 13th 
centuries of our era we find them somewhat changed, and frightfully dis- 
figured by Brahmanical mysticism in many of 4he Puranas. A Pauranika- 
Sdnkhya school is therefore generally enumerated among the branches of 
the general system; but, as far as it is possible to judge of the philosophical 
tenets contained in those eighteen extradorinary works of the debased ago 
of the Indian mind, they bear no title to be considered as a separate school 
of philosophy. It is with the first of these schools, the pure, the 
mrishwaraf or atheistic Sankhya, that we have now to do ; and the first 
que^ions which inquiry prompts are, who and what were its founder 
and its earliest teachers ? what the existing remains of it which we have 
received ? 

To the first question we must answer, the Hindu-Kapila : not neces- 
sarily that this gl’eat Kishi was the first philospher of which India could* 
boast, or even the first to discover the doctrines of this system, bu^ that to 
him has its foundation always been refen*ed ; while the Sutras attributed to 
him are the earliest which reduced these theories to a system. Kapila 
was in all probability a man, and not a myth, though his Asiatic admirers 
have done all they could to make him one. Though he has been called 
an incarnation of Agni, the personification of fire ; and of Vieitinu himself, 
he was probably, like most early philosophers botli in India and Greece, a 
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simple schoolmaster. He was a brahman, whose learning had acquired 
for him the privilege of instructing the young of his own caste, when they 
had finished the rudiments of their Vedical education; and he taught them, 
for want of text books and a printing press, in short well-composed, well- 
defined, sentences which his pupils committed to memory, and which, as 
they strung them together one with another, in the best way they could, 
were called Sutras, or * threads.’ 

The first disciple of Kapila of whom we have mention in the 
Sankhya-karika (shl. 70) is Asuri, of whom we know nothing more. JLsuri 
delivered the doctrines he had received to Panchashikha, to whom Sutras 
are attributed, and who is named in the Mahabbarata as teaching the 
Sankhya to Janaka, the celebrated King of Mithila. Panchashikha is said by 
ishwara Krishna (Sankh.‘kar. shk 70), to have made these doctrines 
generally known, and may therefore possibly have lived but a short time 
previous to the revolution of Buddha, one of the causes of which was un- 
doubtedly the propagation of these philosophical theories. Perhaps some 
six or seven hundred years ^ later, at an age when literature was generally 
appreciated, and when all learning was greedily sought after, when the 
garb which enclosed it had become sufiiciently attractive, Ishwara Krishna, 
who had received these doctrines transmitted from brahman to brahman, sat 
doi?m to arrange them in a new and more comprehensible form, and to 
invest them with the charms of an epic meti’e. Ishwara Krishna^ was 
not, like Kajjila, a schoolmaster. He did not detail his doctrines to 
studious ears; but, an author of no mean merit, he experienced the 
difficulties of acquiring the Sankhya from the existing Sutras ; and being 
l&uperior to the drudgery and dependence of a mere schJoliast, undertook 
to put them beforq a reading public in a clear and systematic form. 

The works from which wo gather our ‘ knowledge of the Sankhya 
system in its purity consist, firstly, of the Sutras. These are attributed to 

^ Barth41einy St. Hilaire suggests that Ishwara Krishna may have been one of the 
many learned Then gathered round the throne of the patron of scirnces, Vikramfiditya, 
who flourished 66 b.c. Weber would place him in the 6th century of our era. 
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Kapilu himself, but it is not on that account to be imagined that that 
philosopher ever descended to the transmission of his ideas to the page. 
The collections of his dogmata, as tiiey have been handed down, were 
probably made by studious disciples, long after he had ceased to exist. 
They arc entitled the ‘ Sankhya-pravachana, or Introduction to the 
Sankhya,’ a work of four hundred and ninety-nine Sutras, comprised in 
• six Adhyayas or readings. This work was printed at Scrampore in 1821, 
and is now extremely rare. Another collection, an abbreviation of this, 
and also attributed to the great founder, is the Tattwa-samasa, published 
at Mirzapore, by Doctor llaUantyne, in 1851. The first of these works 
is accompanied by a commentary by VijnanaBhikshu, entitled Sankhya- 
j)ravachana-bhashya. ^ 

Our next source is the Siinkhya-kitrika of ‘Ishwara Krishna, the text 
of yrhich was published by Lassen at Bonn in 1832, to which was added a 
Latin translation. In 1833, M, Paythicr lidded to his translation of 
Colebrooke’s Essays, a text in Latin* characters, and a French translation. 
Windischmann gave a German translation in his ' Geschichte der Philo- 
sophic,* vol. I. p. 1812, published at Bonn in 1834. In 1837, Professor 
Wilson published the ti’anslation made by Colebrooke, with the addition 
of the text, a translation of the Scholia of Gaudapada, and a short com- 
mentary of his own. Lastly, in 1852, M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire has 
given us an able French translation, with explanations and essays, which 
do great honour to his thorough insight into the philosophical ideas of 
India. These w'orks, and the vrell-known treatise by Colebrooke, are the 
reliable sources from which a knowledge of the Sankhya system may be 
derived. 

Indian commentators have distinguished the pure Sankhyagjis nmuhwara, 
which has been inj udiciously translated by * atheistic.* Ishivara, lit., * lord,’ 
is the title given by the Theistic Sankhya to the Supreme Being, whoso 
existence is their chief doctrine. This branch has*^ therefore been called 
seshwara (= sa, Svith,’ ishcara), * possessing,* that is, 'acknowledging 
such a Supreme Deity * ; and to distinguish it, the other haS been termed 
nirishwara (= nir, 'without,’ + i8hwara\ 'not possessing,’ that is, 
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* omitting to acknowledge such a Being.’ But the word ‘ atheist,’ as we are 
accustomed to use it, is a term of the greatest reproach, and signifies one 
who actually denies the existence of a Being superior both to matter and 
to man. Xapila has not done this. He does not, it is true, mention the 
existence of such a Being, but he leaves it doubtful whether he exii^ts 
• or not. He treats of philosophy rather in relation to matter and man 
than to spirit ; for, as has been already asserted, the earliest philosophers 
rather desired to satisfy the enquiry as to ‘what is man? and what is this 
world ? ’ than to push speculation beyond the limits of obvious proof ; 
and it was left to a later school to inquire into the final cause, when 
once matter and spirit had been fully investigated and firmly established. 
Again, it is true thaf he grants volition to nature, and thus in some sort 
deifies it ; but when, by the side of this, we find him, at the same time, 
asserting the superiority of spirit even to this deified nature, we cannot 
accuse him of complete materialism. Lastly, he admits the existence of 
a spiritual essence, from which individual souls have emanated, and into 
"which they arc eventually to be re-absotbed; and though he "confines 
fiimsclf to this simple admission, and docs not investigate the real nature 
of this spiritual essence, the very fact that he makes it superior to nature 
is sufficient to show thtjt, had he gone farther, he would, like his suc- 
cessors, have declared it to bo the Supreme Being. The pure Sankhya 
is therefore so far atheistic as it i-efers the creation of matter to a system 
of emanation, obedient to the wiU, not of a creator, but of Prakriti, ‘ nature,’ 

' the essence of matter ; but not only does it not deny the existence of a 
^upreme Being, but even hints at it in referring the emanation of 
individual souls to a spiritual essence gifted with volition* 

What is Sapila’s idea of philosophy ? A cure for the evils of this 
life : * and since the heavens, and deities to' which we arc supposed to 
go, are also material, and since we are subject to the necessity of trans- 
migration, it is a cufe for the evils, not only of this life, but of any 

^ Kapila, Sbnkbya-pravachana, ch. I., sCtras 1—4 ; and Ishwara Knshua, Sknkhya- 
kkrikk, snl. 1. 
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material existence through which we may pass. It has already been said 
that the disgust to life was the cause of the rise of philosophy, and we 
have here the proof of it. That these evils exist no man will deny. But 
where is the remedy for them ? The specific remedies which each man 
may practically apply to each particular evil are obviously faulty ; for the 
evils will return again, and even the necessary means of cure cannot 
(.always be obtaine*&. Again, the established religion of Brahmanism is of 
no validity. It offers, as a reward to its followers, a material heaven, in 
which even the gods themselves are liable to evils, and are not immortal. 
The only means of overcoming evil — which is of three kinds, internal or 
personal, external or J;hat which is received from without ; and, lastly, 
that w’hich is beyond our power to oppose or check, the superhuman — is by 
liberating the soul from the shackles of ^natter, aijd this is performed by the 
perfection of knowledge. In granting so much power to knowledge, Kapila 
is undoubtedly on the right tack. Knowledge ts power ; knowledge is the 
highest perfection of man; the superiority of one man over another, of gods 
over man, and of the Supreme Being over gods, is according to the 
superiority of their knowledge ; but we must not allow ourselves to be 
beguiled by this siren-like dogma. Kapila has omitted by the side of 
knowledge what is undoubtedly superior to it, virtue ; and in so doing 
has incurred the censure of making it of no avail. This is a most 
dangerous principle, since morality is at once destroyed by it ; and though 
Kapila himself, accepting as he does the established religion, the useful- 
ness of sacrifice, and the excellence of doing one’s prescribed duty, is far 
from inculcating it ; the result of the mere omission was that the Theistic 
Sdnkhya, which succeeded him, in raising a deity above the gods of 
Brahmanism, threw such contempt on the ordinances of jthat^ religion 
as threatened to subvert all morality, and necessitated the adoption of 
the devotional system contained in the Yoga of Patanjali, where the 
ordinances of Brahmanism were superseded by a nfw system of practical 
morality. Thus the object of philosophy is final emancipation, and in the 
meantime that consolation for the evils of this world, wMoh practical 
philosophy affords. The means proposed is knowledge. 1 
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t But what is this knowledge ? It is the knowledge of the whole truth, 
hich philosophy teaches, and which defines the reason of our existence 
mere on earth, by drawing the Hne between matter and soul, nature and 
|spirit; and showing the connection of these four to one angler; the 
|reason of their connection, and their final disconnection.^ How then is 
this knowledge acquired ? What, in short, is the philosophical method 
adopted by Kapila ? Perception, inference^ and testimony. Perception is 
the use of our senses in grasping those objects which are within 
their reach, such as developed matter. Inference is the use of our 
reason, in proving the existence of what is beyond the reach of our senses 
from that which is within their reach, and it is of three kinds, viz., that 
of effect from cause, that of cause from effect, and from comparison. 
Testimony is of two kinds,*^ actual revelation and tradition. By inference 
the great doctrine of causality is established, and the existence of the im- 
perceptible is proved, as tha‘i of nature, or the mateiial essence, from that of 
developed matter. Wlien both perception and inference fail, wo must often 
accept revelation and tradition, and from this are received the doctrine of 
transmigration, and the existence of the gods.- Kapila has often been 
accused of scepticism, from a misunderstanding of shl. 64 of the ISankhya- 
karika, but for two reasons we should rather impute to him too great 
credulity. In the first place he has accepted without a murmur two 
important dogmata, transmigration and tlie existence of the gods, irom 
Brdhmanism, and in the second place he has omitted, as quite unnecessary, 
the greatest means in the true philosophical method — conscience, or 
internal conviction. The excuse for the first is that transmigration was a 
theory which chimed in wonderfully with his own ideds, besides being 
long finely implanted in the Indian mind, while the gods interfered not 
the slightest with his system ; but at the :iame time he has made testi- 
mony the last resource of investigation, and placed it on a far inferior 
footing to perception ^ and inference. The excuse for the second is his 

* Kapila, cli. I., sutrus 6, 15, 18, 19, and 81, S£Lnkh.-k&r., slil. 1 and 11 
« S(iTikli.-kkr., shl. TV— Vlll ; Kap., eh. I., sGtras 99, 100, 61--65, 107, 108. 
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distance from scepticism. He never doubted for a moment his own 
existence, he pever dreamed of denying the truth of the impressions made 
on the senses, and by them conveyed to the mind and the soul. The 
questions he proposed to answer were not ‘‘ Do I exist r ” ‘‘ Does matter 
exist ? ” but ‘‘ What am I ? ** What is matter ? ” : and tacitly receiving 

conscience as an axiom, he thought it needless to make it a means of 
•proof, since what*it could prove was already admitted. 

So far we have followed the order of the Sankhya-karika, and, as far as 
possible that of Xapila’s Sutras also. We have shown his idea of philosophy, 
and his method, and we must now proceed to his doctrines and' system. It 
is here unnecessary, and would become tedious, to follow the order of the 
originals, and we shall therefore ondeav'our to put before the reader a general 
view of the system, under the most convenient arrangement. We have 
first to treat of the general system, and the psychological portion of it. 

The pure Sankhya itself, and all the schools which follow it, distin- 
guish everything which exists (the latter of course excluding the Supreme 
Being) into the following twenty-five categories. 

1. Nature: the material essence, w’hich is Kapila^s plastic principle, 
by him gifted with volition. It is called by the following names, 
Prakriti, or Miilaprakriti ; Pradhana, or Mulapradhana ; Avyakta, (the 
undeveloped principle) ; Maya (the magic illu^on) ; and in Bhagavad- 
Gfta* Ch. XIV., Shi. 3, Brahma (neuter). This principle has no cause, no 
origin, is not produced by anything ; but eternal, universal, immutable, 
single, independant, free from qualities, simple and sovereign. With these 
nine attributes it produces 

2. Matter : the developed principle, which emanates from it, is called 

vyaMa ox jag at, and has nine attributes opposed to those of natm-e, iji) it 

has a cause or origin (namely nature), {h) is not eternal, {c) not univemal, 
{d) mutable, {e) multiple, ( /) accidental, (y) attributive or gifted with 
qualities, (A) compound, («) subordinate, which arefthus accoimted for: — 

(«) Because it emanates from nature. 

{h) It has been created, and must therefore perish ; it kas emanated 
from nature, and will be reabsorbed into it. 

s 
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{c) It is this universe only, and must therefore bo finite. 

(d) It varies in its various component parts, which it produces in order. 
{e) It is composed of twenty-three parts. 

(/) It depends on nature for its existence. 

(y) It has various attributes, 

(A) And components. 

(i) It is subordinate to the will of nature, on which it depends. 

This general term comprises twenty-three components, viz. ; — 

2. Intelligence {huddhi, mahat, dsuri, matt, Jehydti, prajnd ) : the first 
and immediate production of nature. Although it is material, it is the 
link between the soul and matter, and in the same relation to the soul as 
the senses arc to the body, it is the actual vehicle and material manifesta- 
tation of the faculty given to the so]il, of perceiving and employing matter. 
Without it the soul could never be connected with matter. This category 
pi-oduces, or rather from it (emanates 

3. Consciousness {ahankdra, ahhimana, hhiitddi, taijam, vaihrita ) : 
the conviction inherent in us of our own individuality. It produces two 
classes of material components : firstly 

4 — 8. The five subtile elements {tannidtra ) : the elements of the 
elements, which would seem to be essences containing the attributes of 
the five grosser elements.' They are sound or noise, tangibleness, odour, 
visibleness, and taste, which each in turn produce 

9 — 13. The five grosser elements {mahdhhiita) : which are ether 
{dkdsha ) ; which is produced by the subtile element of sound ; and is that 
subtile fluid which fills all space, and exists everywhere and in every 
thing : — air (rdi/u) ; atmosphere and wind, which is produced by the subtile 
element ^of tangibleness, which is its peculiar attribute : — earth, produced 
by the subtile element of smell : — flight, heat, or fire, produced by that of 
of visibility : — and water, produced by that of sapidity. On the other 
hand, consciousness aho produces 

14 — 18. The five senses {indriya), faculties of perception, corresponding 
respectively rwith the elements, viz., hearing, touching, smelling, seeing, 
and txisting, and also 
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19 — 23, the five organs of action {karm&n^iya), viz. : the voice, the 
hands, the feet, the anus and the penis. Lastly, consciousness produces 
24. The heart {manas)^ which is considered as an eleventh or internal 
organ. ^It is the general power of sensibility, it receives and arranges the 
impressions made on the senses by external objects, transmits them, thus 
arranged, to the consciousness, which transmits them to the intelligence, 
• which transmits* them to the soul. It is also the scat of desires and 
passions. These twenty-three components, then, make up the Vyakta, the 
developed principle, perceptible matter. 

'f 25. Spirit {dtmd, puriisha^ pumdn, kklietrajna), special, and independent 
of both nature and matter. It is not produced by anything, nor can it 
produce anything ; and while nature and matter are irrational, it is all 
reason. - t 

^Nature and matter have thus each nine opposite attributes, but 
they have also six attributes common to botfl,^ viz.: 1. Want and com- 
prehension. 2. Objectiveness ; being the objects of use to the soul. 

3. Commonness ; they are common to all alike, and objects of use to all. 

4. Insensibility; for though the senses themselves belong to matter, 
it is not really they which feel, and are imi)ressed, but the soul ; they 
being merely the material vehicles and instruments of sensibility. 

5. Intelligence; for though intelligence is the first product of nature, 
and,'*in turn, produces all the categories of matter ; it is, like the senses, 
a mere material and physical machine, dead and useless without the^ 
soul, which sets it in motion, as the steam engine is only locomotive 
when united with the steam. 6. Productiveness ; nature produces matter, 
which produces its own components. Lastly, they are in common subject 
to the three qualities of good, bad, and indifierent, of whicl^ anoi&. 

Such is the outline of the system to which the Sankhya reduces all 
that exists, liut before inquiring into the relationship of these parts, and 
the positions, independent and relative, which the^ hold, we must show 
some proofs of their existence. As scepticism has no place in the philo- 


Saiik.-kar., shl. XI. KapiLi, Ch. sutra 121, 
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Sophy of Kapila, he does not apply his method rigidly to developed 
matter. The means of proof of its existence is simply perception 
through the medium of the senses and the judicious employment of our 
mental faculties. The existence of nature and spirit are therefore to bo 
demonstrated, and the means employed is inference. 

The existence of nature as the cause of matter, is proved in five ways,* 
and the great doctrine of causality thus established : — 

1. The finite individuality of different existing things proves that 
they must have an external cause. Were they themselves their own 
cause, they could have no limits^ no beginning. 

2. The likeness which exists between several individual objects, 
forming them into a class ; and again, the broader features of resemblance 
discovered between such classes ; pi*oves a common origin. 

3. The actual activity in everything that is formed for action, proves 
the existence of an cnlivdiiing principle, and the special destination of 
each agent. (N.li. This argument, Vhich scarcely proves the existence 
of a material essence, would be an excellent proof for that of a Supreme 
Being,* director and destinator of everything ; but, in his view of matter, 
Kapila is undoubtedly materialist to a certain extent'^). 

4. The complete difference between cause and effect, which is jierceived 
in every common matter, proves that matter cannot be its own cause, and 
requires something distinct from matter as its cause, and this is nattire. 

. 5. The inseparable unity of the whole universe, no part of which can 

exist without and independent of the rest, shows the indivisible source 
from which all spring. 

In these arguments we perceive that the Sankhya has not hesitated to 
grant vo*itioij to nature, and by this concession has made it at once the 
material and the efficient cause of creation^^ and hence the fallacy of its 
arguments. In the third reason, however, the philosopher contradicts 
himself. He has ddhied inteUigenci? to nature, and yet assorts the 
destination of each material object. 

> Stak.-kSr?, shloka XV. 

■-* It is, in other words, the old argument : * The world exliibits works of design, and 
must therefore have had an intelligent maker.* 
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The great doctrine of causality, on which these arguments depend, is 
thus put forward : the proofs that every effect is produced by a cause 
wliich actually exists, are ; that that which does not exist, cannot be the 
cause of anything whatsoever; that not everything is capable of doing 
anything, but everything must bo done hy that which is fitted to do it, 
and also that the character of the cause exists to a certain extent in the 
effect.' In othci* words, that which exists cannot have been produced 
by what docs not and never did exist ; but must have been produced by 
something gifted with existence, and must therefore have a cause. 

The existence of spirit ; . that is, of a rational being which can com- 
prehend matter and nature, the existence of which is already proved, 
ij3 likewise demonstrated in five w^ays® : — 

1 . The existence of matter, of thf world,, must *havc some object, it 

cannot be merely useless and accidental ; and that object cannot be 
itself, but some other, viz., the soul. j 

2. Everything which exists has a direct positive opposite. Nature 
and matter are both under the infiucnce of the three txualitics, and thus 
viewed may be considered as one. Something must therefore exist as 
their opposite, not under the infiucnce of those (lualities, and this some- 
thing is spirit. 

* 3. The body moves and fulfils its functiomS according to the laws of 

natdre, but the variety of its actions in its relations to matter require 
that there should exist that which can direct and prompt them. 

4. Matter has qualities and attributes which fit it for enjoyment ; but 

since it is not the mere body which enjoys them, there must exist some- 
thing which does so. * 

5. From the existence of a conviction in every being of his own possible 
existence distinct from the body, which is evinced in the desire he feels 
to be set free from material existence, and from mundane regeneration 
and transmigration, in which he Iciunt to believe j Every one feels the 
misery of this life, and is awai’c of its finiteness and mutability, and 

‘ S&nk.-kar., sbl. IX. Kapila, Ch. 1., sut. 38, 77, 110, 115, and 
S&nk.-kav., shl. XVII. Kapila, Cli. I., sat. 66, 132 -136. 
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desires to be quit of it. This proves the consciousness in man of the 
possibility of liberation ; of the distinctness of the soul from matter ; of 
the existence of another non-material, and consequently eternal life ; and 
therefore of the eternity of the soul, since it is considered impossible for a 
man really to desire complete annihilation. 

These arguments arc very poor, and we are therefore pleased to find 
in Kapila (ch. vi., sut. 1), another which is worth thdm all. He says, 

‘ The soul exists, because there is no means of proving that it does not 
exist.’ 

The system has now been xmt forward, and its component parts 
proved, at least to the satislaction of the philosopher, to exist. More- 
over, it has been shown that nature and matter are connected in the 
relative position of cause and effpet, while spirit is completely distinct 
from both, having merely the character of a witness, an enjoyer and 
an employer of matter. 

We proceed to speak of spirit; and the first doctiine established 
is the plurality, individuality, and personality of souls, attempted to be 
proved in three ways * : — 

1 . The birth and death of each individual taking place at different 
times seems to preclude the possibility of all souls being one. 

2. The difference in * the actions of individuals proves a different 
impulse in each, which suggests a distinct existence ; for if all souls ^ere 
the same, they would be prompted to the same actions at the same moment. 

3. The three qualities infiucnce individuals in different degrees, some 
being bom with a greater amount of goodness, some of badness, etc. 

' Independent of the poverty of these arguments, the tmth of each is 
doubtful.^ In the last, for instance, he has forgotten that elsewhere the 
infiuence of tAe three qualities is said to be epnfined to matter, and that, 
therefore, the difference of disposition proves nothing more than the 
difference of bodies, t 

The doctrine of the individuality of the soul is worthy of particular 


* S&nk.-kiur., shl. XVUI. Kapila, Ch. I., sut. 141— 146. 
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notice, as being peculiar to this school. In the Vedas, and the so-called 
philosophical works based upon them, one universal soul is supposed to 
pervade all material bodies, while in other schools, and even in the 
Bhagavad-Gfia among them, this doctrine is not clearly marked, though 
often evidently admitted. 

The soul, thus shown to be individual, is also distinct from the body,’ 

, but it alone, and*not the body, is really sensitive, and the body alone and 
not the soul, is really active.'^ From the union of the body with the 
soul, the body wrongly appears to be sensitive, and the soul active. In 
making the soul inactive, Kapila is undoubtedly in error according to our 
extended notions of action, but it must be remembered that he considered 
action as essentially material in its nature. For every kind of action 
something besides the agent must exist. There must be tools, instru- 
ments and organs, and these belong to matter only. Action in the 
Sankhya is not mere volition or impulse, but^hiust be achieved either by 
the organs of action, the senses, or the heart, regarded as an internal sense. 
It is therefore quite in keeping with his theories to make the soul 
inactive, and in so doing he does not deny activity to spirit ; and this 
leads us to speak of the ideas of the pure Sankhya as to spirit. 

0 Although no mention is made in the pure Sankhya of a spiritual 

1 essence, from which the soul emanates, and into which it returns ; there 
can 5c no doubt that Kapila had an idea that such existed, from the fact 
of final emancipation being the loss of the sours identity, which it only 
preserves while connected with matter. This he has shown distinctly 
by making the consciousness of that individuality an attribute of matter. 
Moreover, in speaking of soul, sundry indications are given of the notion 
of their being aU one and the same, which, when placed Jjy the side of 
their plurality on which he insists, would be a most direct and bold 
contradiction, if we do not understand that he alludes rather to an 
universal spirit from which the individual souls are emanated. One 
instance wiU suffice, Kapila, (Ch. I., siit. 142 and 143,) where ho com- 


Kapila, Ch. VI., sut. 2. 


S&nk.-k&r., shl. XX. 
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pares the souls to the air in diifcrent vases, which are the bodies ; and 
adds, * that the receptacles (the vases or bodies) are distinct, but not the 
air or spirit, although, in one vase, the air may be hot or foul ; in another, 
cold or pure, and so on.’ 

Lastly, when we perceive in the system already described that 
intelligence and consciousness are set down as parts of matter, we must 
not be led away to the conclusion that soul is on that account unintelli- 
gent or not personal. It must be remembered that intelligence and 
consciousness, as conceded to matter, refer solely to matter itself ; intelli- 
gence is there the faculty of perceiving, investigating, considering, and 
reflecting on matter ; and it is true, though Kapila may not have dis- 
covered it, that however intelligent our souls may bo, their intelligence 
during this life is undoubtedly limited to the experience they derive from 
matter, and is incapable of conceiving, imagining, or even comprehending 
those ideas for which our experience has afforded us no precedent, such 
I as the existence of God as a pure spirit; or infinity, eternity, and others. 
Again, since the soul, when once liberated from matter, loses (according 
to Kapila’ s theoiy^) its personality and identity, it. is clear that con- 
sciousness can only belong to it while united to matter; and though that 
consciousness may be considered as a faculty of the soul, he is quite 
right to make its vehicle and organ material. 

To re-capitulate, the soul is considered by the Sankhya as eternal, 
emanating from and re-entering a spiritual essence ; it is sensitive, 
rational, free from the direct influence of the tlmee qualities, distinct 
from nature and matter, its own cause, individual, personal, gifted with 
volition but inactive. 

We l^^ve now seen the characters of the three principal divisions of 
the system — nature, matter, and soul, geherally explained. A few 
observations must now be made on the nature of the details, that is, of 
the twenty-three categories which compose matter in its development. 

Intelligence {buddht) has been already spoken of. It is the first pro- 
duct of nature, and is placed in the closest connection with the soul, and 
\ thus forms the link between it and the body. It is, however, material ; 
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but while it cannot be supposed to mean nothing but the actual brain, 
which is its seat, it must not be limited to its faculties only, such as 
perception, reflection, comparison, judgment, and imagination. These 
are the inherent powers of the physical brain, but they arc only called 
into action when the soul is united to the body. 

Consciousness fahankdra) has also been explained as belonging to 
•matter rather tha& to soul. It is the first product of intelligence ; and 
this is correct ; since, though the consciousness of own individual exist- 
ence may exist without any connection with external matter, and though 
neither perception, nor inference, nor even reflection, arc requisite for its 
existence; it cannot, as a faculty of matter, be called into life unless 
thought has preceded it. Consciousness, the conviction of own exist- 
ence, is strictly a thought, not a craation c/f. thought, if such a thing 
exists ; not, to speak more strictly, a new kaleidoscopic arrangement of 
impressions already received from without ; not an idea or notion, but an 
accompaniment to thought, and a pdrtion of thought itself. It is this, 
too, which gives memory to the mind. 

The heart (manas) is sensibilit}% the power of feeling, the organs of 
which are the senses; while its changes, according to the influence of 
the three qualities of good, bad, and neutral, aro^its passions — love, hate, 
and indilferencc.^ It is the product of consciousness, and it is evident 
that fhere can be no sensibility without personality. It is, at the sam(» 
time, an organ of action and an organ of perception. In the former 
capacity, it is that which, prompted by desires, in turn directs the senses 
towards the objects in connection with each. In the latter, it simply 
collects the impressions made on the senses. 

These three, intelligence, consciousness, and sensibility, Jorm a triad, 
which is considered as the internal organ of perception. Its action is succes • 
sive ; the heart having received impressions from the external organs of 
sensation, transmits them to consciousness, which forwards them to intelli- 


Sfink.-k&r., shl. XXVIl. Kapiln, Ch. II., sfitras 27, 39, 40, and 41. 
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gence, which, being in immediate connection with the soul, transfers 
them to it.' 

The organ of sensation is the aggregate of the five senses, which 
receive their impressions of external things directly and spontaneously," 
that is, by the connection of each sense \^dth its associated object of sense ; 
and though the soul is the only really sensitive thing, and the senses are 
merely organs, still their action is in itself wholly indepefldent of the soul, , 
and directed simply by the laws of natui'e ; so that even when the souL^ 
is withdrawn from the body, if the vital function still remains to set 
them in action, the impressions of external objects are still received ; and‘» 
this is supposed to be the case in sleep. To this organ of sensation isji 

added the aggregate of the five organs of action, and the ten are then 

« 

regarded as one external •organ. • These arc all the products of con- 
sciousness ; for, as parts of sensibility and individual action, it is evident 
that they are dependent bn personality. The other products of con- 
sciousness arc the elements and subtfle elements of matter, which will be 
treated of in the physiological portion of the system. 

By these organs of perception and action, both internal and external, 
the soul is connected with matter, that is, with the body itself and the 
{ external world.'^ But what is the object of this connection of soul and 
matter.^ Final emancipation, the liberation of the soul from matter. 
Is then the soul merely united to matter in order to be liberated froJh it 
If BO, why was it ever united ? why did it not always remain an inde- 
pendent portion of the spiritual essence, rather than become individual, 
simply with the object of losing that individuality again after a longer 
or shorter period of misery in this life ? Why arc we bom, if only to 
die ? TJp these three questions Kapila returns no answer ; and it was 
left to the Theistic Sankhya to point to one » Supremo Being, and reply 
that — such was his will. But he does not the less insist on the necessity 
of final emancipation ^being the cause of the union of soul and matter, 

^ Sank.-k&r., shls. XXIX and XXX. Kapila, Ch.II., sdtras 29—31. 

2 Sfenk.-k&f., shl. XXXI. 

» Stak.-k&r., shls. XXXI-XXXVI. Kapila, Ch. II., sfitras 37 -46. 
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nor on the means that are employed to effect that object. A multitude 
of souls have been made to emanate from the spiritual essence ; have, in 
short, been individualized; while, at the same time, the world, as we 
have seen it composed, has emanated from nature. In the ordinary 
course of things these souls have to retain their individuality as long as 
the world retains its development. At its creation, each soul has been, 
, firstly, united with the lowest class of material body, which assumes any 
distinct and independent form, such as even a stone or a lump of earth. 
When, in the natural course of things, this body has been dissolved into 
its elementary components, the soul migrates to one of a higher class, 
as that of vegetable bodies, and ascends in this manner, through fishes, 
reptiles, quadrupeds, and so on, till it reaches a human body. Then, 
but not till then, is thev power grtyited it* pf working out its own 
emancipation. Man is the turning-point in the scide of beings. hVom 
him the soul may cither ascend further to gods and demigods, or again 
descend in the order in which it has ascended. But its transmigrations 
are now no longer obedient to the laws of nature alone, but depend on 
the good or bad path of life whicli man selects. 

At this point of its individual existence, the great object of the soul 
is to free itself from the necessity of either one course of transmigrations 
or the other, and this liberation can only be effected by emancipating 
the i^ul entirely from matter, which is accomplished, says the Sankhya, 
by perfection of knowledge. This knowledge is acquired through the 
connection of the soul with matter, by means of the internal and external 
organs of perception. To this it may be replied that every man is gifted 
with these organs, and that the simple use of them would therefore effect 
every man’s emancipation ; while the same may be said of aninyds, and, 
to a certain degree, of all organic matter. Why, then, cannot every man 
and every beast work out its emancipation by the simple action of life ? 
In order to answer this question, a theory is introduced, which we have 
as yet merely noticed casually, but which is one of the most important in 
the whole system. It is that of the three qualities fguna), ^ 

This theory, in its original simplicity, belongs to the age of observation. 
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rather than to that of investigation, and cannot therefore be looked on as 
an invention of philosophy. It required but little perspicuity for man 
to perceive that some things in this world were good, excellent, useful, and 
pleasant to himself ; others, bad, obnoxious, disagreeable ; and others again, 
while they could not be considered as actually obnoxious and disa^eeablc, 
still useless, and cumbersome, and such is the theory in its primitive sim- 
plicity. Without however going into a minute investigAion of the period , 
at which the terms which we find in philosophy applied to these three 
attributes of matter were first received, or the literal and original signi- 
fication of those terms,^ we may safely say that they belong to the age of 
philosophy, and that their meaning from whatever source derived, is there 
very clear and precise. 

When the soul was clearly defined as distinct from the body, and as 
belonging to an universal spiritual essence ; when it was felt that emanci- 
pation could be cficetcd by perfection, and that therefore the soul must 
be capable of perfection, it was set down that spirit could not be directly 
affected by these qualities ; for it was ere long perceived that notliing 
which was affected even by the quality of goodness was entirely perfect, 
but that the qualities belonged all three to every existing thing, though 
the preponderance of any one of them might give it the appearance of 
standing alone without^ the other two. Perfection was impossible to 
matter,® though possible to spirit; and since the three attributes tlhich 
belonged to matter were the reason of its incapability of attaining per- ’ 

f ' They arc ‘goodness,’ ‘badness,’ and iamas, ‘ indiffereuco.’ Sattwa 

is the ahstraet substantive from pres. part, of as, ‘ to be,’ and meaning therefore 
being, existing,’ thence ‘ real,’ as contrasted with what only appears to exist, and is 
false,— and hence | good.’ ISattira, therefore means ‘ reality, goodness.’ Itcyas is a 
concrete s .bst., /hTived either from raw/, with the- meaning of * colour,' or from the same 
root with the meaning of ‘adhere to.’ In the first placi? it would mean ‘ colour ’ as con- 
trasted with goodness, which was regarded as ‘ light’ ; in the second it would be that which 
attaches man to the world. Lastly, tanian means simply ‘ darkness, obscurity,’ whether 
as contrasted with light (jf colour and taken motapliurically to m(‘un the (larkncss of 
ignorance and delusion. In the Bhagavad-Gitfi, Ch. XIV., Shi. 22, the three terms 
prakdahuy * light, clearness,’ prarritti, ‘ activity,* and /oo/ia, ‘ delusion,’ are substituted for 
the more common ones. 

Since the' very nature of perfection precludes either qiialilioation or variety, which 
are attributes of matter. 
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fection ; it was clear that they could not belong to spirit. But, if such 
were the case, how was it that the dispositions and actions of men were 
so clearly dilferent, some being good, others bad, and others stupid 
or useless ? The reply was, that those dispositions themselves belonged 
to the difrerent bodies, and not to the different souls ; and that those 
actions were prompted by the qualities themselves. In the earliest ages of 
^philosophy, knowledge, with or without virtue, was considered the highest 
good : ignorance, with or without virtue, the greatest evil : and action, 
whether well or ill meant, since it was alw'ays attended with conse- 
quences which could not be perfectly good, as nothing material was so, 
but always contained more or less of evil ; was considered as bad. Sattwa , ; 
‘ goodness,’ therefore became also enlightenment, knowledge, and was free : 
from action ; rajas, * badness,’ was action itself and* worldliness ; tamas, 

‘ indifference,’ darkness, mental obscurity, ignorance, was also free from 
action. But this very freedom was bad in* it, since it amounted to 
inertness, sloth, and indifference. 

As has been said, these attributes were never single, whether as forming 
the dispositions, or as influencing the actions of beings. They were 
always united in different proportions. A good disposition or a good 
action would be influenced by a very large amount of goodness, with a 
small quantum of badness, and a still smaller one of indifference ; a bad 
disposition or action, by a prei)ondorance of badness, and so on. 
j These dispositions, however, were not the work of the beings to whom 
’ they belonged, but were inherent and innate in the different bodies, and 
according to their dispositions the bodies were then arranged in different 
- grades. Those below man, such as animals, plants, etc., had all a les§ 
amount of goodness than of the other two qualities. They WTre therefore 
; devoid 8f that enlightenment, which would enable them to discover the 
necessity of emancipation, and thus no beings below man had the power 
of accomplishing it. Again, in the beings above iftan, such as demigods 
, and gods, the dispositions had a preponderance of goodness, and it was 
) therefore possible for them to work out their perfection ; wut as the life 
rand death of man were beyond his own power, so were those of the 
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deities ; and destiny had allotted them a term of existence which they 
had no moans, — and, since that existence was blessed, no desire, — to 
shorten. 

Though these deities and the beings inferior to man were ranged in 
divers classes according to their dispositions, Kapila was sufficiently 
republican to make one class only of all mankind. All men alike had the '■ 
^)ower of effecting their own emancipation, but all mtin had not equal, 
facilities, nor the same inclination. The abject Shudra, the hated 
barbarian (mlechelihaj, and even the despised weaker sex, to whom all 
advantages had been denied by the brahman, received the right from the 
Sunkhya and its followers ‘ of attaining eternity ; but still their dis- 
positions were indifferent and obscure, and it was not probable that they 
W’ould accept and employ* the x>ririlcgc thus granted them. Thus not 
only knowledge, but a wish and effoi*t were requisite to the attainment of 
emancij)ation, and the dispeftitions which had been allotted (Kapila and his 
followers are silent as to hy whom Ihey were allotted ® ) to the different 
bodies in which the soul was bom, had the i)ower of suggesting the wish, 
and facilitating the accomplishment. But allowing the wish and the 
effort, if the perfection of knowledge was not attained, what was the fate 
of the being ? In order to answer this question wo must explain the 
theory of transmigration, and is so doing we are Icjid to an investigation of 

THE PHYSIOLOGICAL POllTIOK OF THE PUKE SAKKHYA. 

The cosmology of Kapila and his immediate followers is divided into 
tvro principal portions, the material creation (bhatdika-sargajy and the? 
intellectual creation fhhdva-sa/rga ov pratyaya-sargaj, the former including 
all external njatter ; the latter, the dispositions and minds of man. 

The material creation is said to comprise three worlds.® The*flrst, or 

* Sco Bliagavad-Gita,f!h. IX.. slil. 32, note. 

Though it is generally understood that he ascribed their distribution and arrange- 
ment to Nature; which, however, would eoneede, that which he denied to it, intelligence. 

It is another p(^nt which demands the existence of a Supreme Being, whiidi tlic Thcistic 
Shnkhya, Pahinjali, and the Bhagavad-dith have supplied. 

S&Jik.-kar., shl. Llll. Kapila, Oh. III., sfit. 42. 
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upper world, consists of the different regions of divine and superhuman 
beings ; the second, or middle world, is that of man ; and the third, or 
lower, is that of beings inferior to man, including the demons, etc. In 
the first, the quality of goodness predominates ; in the second, that of 
badness;' in the third, that of blind indifference. The bodies which 
inhabit these worlds are of fourteen kinds, also distributed in three 
^classes — the superhuman, the human, and the less than human.’ 

The superhuman descends in the following eight divisions: — The 
bodies belonging to — 1. Erahma-loka, the region of Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Shiva, considered as the superior deities. 2. Pitri-loka, that of the 
Pitris or Manes, the Prajapatis or progenitors of mankind, and the Eishis. 

3. Soma-loka, the region of the moon, and other heavenly bodies. 

4. Indra-loka or Swarga,- the region, of Indra antt the multitudes of 
secondary deities who own him as king. 5. Gandharba-loka, that of the 
heavenly minstrels and inhabitants of the air.'> 6. Eakshasa-loka, that of 
one class of mythological demons. 7. Yaksha-loka, that of another. 
8. Pishacha-loka, that of a third class of the same. 

The human is single, containing man alone, without distinction of rank. 

The less than human contains five divisions in the foUowiug descend- 
<, ing order — 1. Domestic animals (pmhuj, 2. Wild animals (mriga). 3. 
j Birds. 4. Ecptiles, fishes, and insects. 5. Vegetable and inorganic matter. 

iill these bodies are material, all liable to more or less of pain, 
disease, etc., from which not even the deities are entirely free, and into 
such bodies as these can the soul pass. Man, as we see, stands between 
the two other classes, and to him accordingly is granted the power of 
ascending or descending, or liberating liimseE entirely from life. If he* 
rigidly and piously performs the duties of his religion, and Jeads an 
uprighAnoral life ; or, if abandoning the strict letter of the law, he 
strives, though without success, to work out his emancipation from the 
flcsh,“ his reward is to inhabit one of the regidhs included between 

1 S&iik.-k&r., shls. LIV— LV. Kapila, Ch. III., sfits. 43, 44. 

* Bhagavad-Gitk, Ch. VI., shls. 37 — 47. Sknk.-kkr., shl. XLIV. Kapila, Ch. 
III., sdts. 21—23. 
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Brahma-loka and Gandbarba-loka, according to the superiority or inferiority 
of his merits. After a sojourn in these regions proportionate to his dues, 
he is bom again on earth, in a body superior to his last, in which 
circumstances render emancipation more easy of attainment, such as that 
of a member of some pious brahman family, and so on. If he 'does not, 
however, now accomplish his liberation, he is carried after death to a 
superior world, and born again in due season on earth ; c&id this process is 
repeated as long as the being does not commit great sins on earth, till 
he has effected his emancipation ; or, failing that, till the dissolution 
of the world. 

In the next case, that of a man whose life is neither good enough for 
heaven nor bad enough for hell, the soul is immediately bom again on 
earth, in a better or worse body according to his deserts. 

Lastlj?^, when a man’s life has been irreligious and immoral, his soul is 
condemned after death to a^sojoura of length ])roportionatc to his crimes 
in one of the regions of punishment called Karaka; after which it is again 
enclosed in an earthly body, either that of a low caste of human beings, 
or, if his crimes were very great, that of sonic animal; and the revolving 
process continues till the dissolution of the world. 

Such is the law of transmigration as defined by the schools, and 
received by the established religion. Xapila admits this law, but he does 
not see that in so doing he considerably disturbs his own system, oome 
intelligent Being must exist to allot the punishment, and to decide more 
accurately than human justice, wdiat is worthy of heaven, w’hat of earth, 
what of hell. If the arrangement and dispensation of these judgments 
‘be referred to the action of natui'c, then nature must not only be intel- 
ligent, v^ich Kapila will not allow ; but must also be superior to spirit, 
which is distinctly denied. In the TheisUc Siinkhya the SupreiA Being 
accordingly supplied the vacant place. In the established mythology those 
increased powers were added to those of Yama, the Lord of Judgment, 
who already figured as destroyer and judge in the Epic triad. 

But another difficulty in this system of transmigration must be obvious 
to every reader. If these regions to which the soul migrates arc material, 
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and consequently finite, how is it that in quitting this body at death, and 
passing on to another body in another region, the soul is not emancipated, 
since there is evidently no matter to detain it : or, again, how can the soul 
which is ^inactive, migrate at all from one material region to another? 
This difficulty also presented itself to the mind of Kapila, and, perhaps, 
oven to still earlier philosophers ; and a theory was introduced, vrhich is 
•merely one of convenience, and cannot but be regarded with severity. 
To accept, with but little inquiry, a false theory, like that of trans- 
migration, from a system of religion which he despised, and then to 
support this with another false invention, is unworthy of a philosopher ; 
and in this, more than in any part of his faulty physiological system, 
must Kapila be blamed. 

From the moment of its emanating from thjs spiritual essence and its 
unign with matter, the soul was supposed to be invested with a subtile 
body, which it never quits till the moment of* final emancipation, or till 
the entire dissolution of all matter^ takes place. This body,^ called the 
Idnga, or linga-sharkra^ (lit. ' the sign,’ i.e. the reflection or shadow of the 
more substantial body,) is the vehicle in which the soul is borne from one 
region to another ; thus solving the difficulty. It is material, although im- 
perceptible ; it is coeval with tlie soul, bom wdth ^t, and ceasing to exist at 
its emancipation ; but never quitting it for a moment as long as it is subject 
to material existence, no matter in what sort of substantial body the soul 
may be placed. Yet it docs not change its form in transmigration : in an 
animal, fish, fowl, beast, or man, and in superhuman beings the linga is 
still the same ; being, as it were, a spiritual body. It is composed of the 
following categories of developed matter, the five grosser elements being 
alone (^eluded, viz., Buddhi, Ahankara, and Manas, thg fivoi subtile 
elements, the five senses, and the five organs of action, so that it is 

1 SankK-k&j-., shls. XL— XLTIl. Kap., ch. III., sfitras 1—16. 

2 A rofinomont into which it is needless to enter, distinguishes these two terms. The 
linga is that which wo have here desevihed it, hut is in itself incapable of sensation. It 
is ealh'd ativdhika. The lingn^sharim^ called anmlttunn^ is the grosser vehicle of the 
latter, tlumgh more subtile than the actual corpun-ul body. 


10 
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capable both of action and sensation^ Perhaps the best idea which can 
be given of it, is to compare it with our own childish notions of ghosts, 
with the phantoms or images of bodies in Greek superstition, and with 
the mystic non-material body with which some of the early Christians 
attempted, though evidently with error, to explain the Resurrection. It 
cannot be called non-material, since it was composed of the subtile 
elements, but it is incapable of direct affection jfrom matter. Thus when 
the substantial body is killed, the linga which exists within it remains 
unhurt as the coating of the soul. 

The intellectual creation {pratyaya, or Ihdva-sargd) is described as 
follows. The mind of man is subject to three kinds of error, viz. : 

1. Confounding the material essence with spirit, not defining the 

limit bctwccni them. 

2. Mistaking one of nature’s productions, such as intelligence, for 

the soul itself. 

3. Supposing that emancipation can be attained by religious 

practices. 

When the three qualities affect the mind, they cause it to range itself 
in the following fifty dispositions^ : — 

Five kinds of Obstructions, viz., 

1 . Obscurity, or error, is of eight kinds, according as the mortal 

mistakes nature, intelligence, consciousness, or one of the five 

subtile elements, for the soul. 

2. Bewilderment, or illusion {moliana), is of eight kinds, caused in 

attempting the eight kinds of supernatural powers (vihhuti). 

3. Great bewilderment, or extreme illusion, is of ten kinds, caused 
^ brv indulging each of the ten senses. 

4. Gloom {tamas) is of eighteen kinds, resulting from the two last, 

with the addition of malice. 

5. Utter darkness is of eighteen kinds, being the same with the 

addition of fear. 


Saukb.-kai’., shls. XJiVI — LI. Kap., c*h. 111., sOtras 35 — 40. 
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Twenty-eight kinds of Disabilities, deficiency in the eleven organs, 
such as blindness, deafness, etc., and the inability of attaining the nine 
kinds of quietudes, and eight kinds of perfections, which follow : 

!Nine kinds of Quietudes, or contentments, consist of four internal and 
five external. The former are : 

Jl. Calm expectation that nature itself will w'^ork out our cmanci- 
, * patioh, and that it is needless for us therefore to trouble our- 

selves. 

2. The same feelings with regard to ascetic exercises. 

3. The same with regard to time. 

4. The same with regard to luck or accident. 

The five external arc abstinence from indulgence of the senses from 
the following temporal motives. « « * 

1. Because the trouble is too great. 

2. Because, when accpiired, the difficuitiy of keeping is too great. 

3. Eeluctance to lose w^hen c/nce acquired. 

4. On account of the bad consequences resulting from fruition. 

5. From fear of hurting the objects of enjoyment. 

Eight kinds of Perfections arc — 

1 — 3. Direct prevention of the three kinds of evil, viz., internal 
or personal, external or accidental, and superhuman. 

4 — 8. Eeasoning, oral instruction, study, conversation with Mends 
on topics of philosophy and liberality (or as Vachaspati 
Mishra has it, ‘ purity,’ from a root, dai, the W'ord being ddna). 

The divisions of mental modes or dispositions are systematized with the 
evident object of explaining the action of the three qualities on the intellect,* 
and the consequent difiiculties in the way of attaining final cmai^ipation. 
Thus the Obstructions would seem to imply chiefly the influence of the 
rajo-gunttf or quality of badness ; the Disabilities and Quietudes that of the 
tamo-gum^ or quality of indificrence; and the Perfections that of the 
sattwa-guna, or quality of goodness. 

Here the physiological portion and the whole of our ait'angcment of 
the Saiikhya system concludes ; and as our object in placing it before the 
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reader is rather to aid in the comprehension of the philosophy of our 
poem, and to exemplify the character of early speculative Indian 
philosophy, we leave it to him to make his own criticisms on its imper- 
fections and shortsightedness, and again refer him to our authorities, more 
especially to the Mhioire of M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire. 

The physiological portion of his system undoubtedly redounds little to 
the praise of Kapila’s clear-sightedness. Too much has beSn tacitly receive^ 
from the superstitions of his ago, and too little attempt been made to 
supply the place of science. But when we call to mind that this ancient 
thinker thought and taught at least seven or eight centuries before Christ, 
amid superstition and ignorance of the darkest nature, we must not lose 
sight of two points in his system, which raise him far above the earlier 
speculators both of Grcccp*and mo^.cm Europe. The one is the establish- 
ment of a fifth element, the other the mistaken theory of the subtile 
elements. ^ 

Up to a recent period the existence of a void was still a matter of 
discussion between the speculative and the scientific. Among the former, 
Descartes and Leibnitz had denied it. Among the latter, Hewton Lad 
proved it by astronomical calculations. The barometer and the airj)unip 
seemed indisputable oopfirmations of the truth of Kew ton’s apparent 
proofs. Leibnitz had however suggested that imponderable fluids, 
resembling those of light and electricity, existing in the atmosphere, 
filled the space left by the retirement of the air in these cases. Observa- 
tions made on the diminution of Euler’s comet have recently proved the 
necessity of the existence of such fluids ; and Herschel himself, in 
admitting this fact, believes that Newton was mistaken, in spite of the 
apparent ext^.tness of his calculations, which arose from the extreme 
rarity of the fluid in which the heavenly ‘bodies move. 

But what Descartes and Leibnitz could assert in the sixteenth century 
after Christ, — what Aewton with the minutest calculations lias failed to 
disprove, a simple Brahman some seven or eight centuries before Christ 
could assert^ in the clearest manner, amid the profoundest ignorance of 
I science. The dkdsfuiy the imponderable subtile fluid of Kapila, which fills 
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all space, and also forms an ingredient of all matter, is undoubtedly a 
discovery worthy of acknowledgment. 

Again, when the earlier thinkers of Greece could discover no finer 
elements of matter than the four obvious components, earth, air, water 
and fire, Kapila had already gone further. His five components of matter 
are not elements, the mahdhhiddni were merely gross material aggregates, 
^nd the element^ of which those were composed, were of a subtile and 
’imperceptible character. The grosser elements were merely the five 
apparently distinct foims under which matter commonly meets the view. 
The finer elements (tanmdtrdni) were tlie essences of these which really 
connected them with the senses. The greatest cause of wonder in the 
Sankhya system is that these elements should be actually produced by 
material consciousness faJmnIcdraJ ; bui to investigate* this mystery would 
be to enter into a discussion on the real character of consciousness, and 
the vague ideas of illusive creation /"mdydy ; Miich would here be both 
useless and tedious, even if 1 were, which I confess 1 am not, prepared to 
cxi)lain Kapila’s ideas, if indeed he ever had any, on that subject. 
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TAET IV. 

« 

THE YOGA, OF FATANJALT. 

We have already stated our belief, that the imperfections in Kapila’s 
system had given rise to the formation of a Theistic Sankhya school ; and 
we have further {vide Part II.) attempted to explain the causes which 
led to the moulding of that system into the Yoga, of Patanjali. 
Philosophy was gradually acquiring more followers than the established 
religion. The Theistic S'mkhya olfcrcd a new god; but no form of 
worsliip had been hitherto prescribed for him. Knowledge was still the 
moans of obtaining emancipation; but the means of acquiring that 
knowledge were unsatisfactory. Asceticism, mortification of the flesh, 
contemplation, and a solitary life, were already the fashion among the 
religious classes. Patanjali discovered in these practices an excellent 
casing for the Sankhya,' and resolved to reduce the former to a system, 
and the latter to a practical religion. If the Pure Sankhya' ffe tlio 
speculative, the Theistic Sankhya the theological, and the Karma Y’oga 
of the Hhagavad-Gita the ethical, tlic Y'oga of Patanjali must be looked 
upon as the practical adaptation of the Sankhya system. 

Wo have stated our reasons for believing this school to be posterior 
to the revolution of Buddha ; but, at the same time, we cannot deny its 
remote antiquity. As a proof of this, the Hindus themselves j)lace its 
foundation in the SatyaYTuga, the first and golden age of the world; and 
there is every reason to believe that it preceded the Bhagavad-Gita by 
several centuries. 

Its fouiuler, Patanjali, is known to us by name only. lie is some- 
times called an incarnation of Anantu, the serpent-king ; but it is difficult 
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to account for the fable. Again he ia, by native commentators of a late 
date, said to bo the son of Angiras and Suti, and to have married Luliipa, 
whom ho found in the hollow of a Vata tree ; a fable intended to symbolize 
some notion about his doctrines. What we do know for certain in 
nowise enlightens us ; namely, that an author or authors of the same 
name, and sometimes confounded with the philosopher, wrote a large 
grammatical treatise, entitled ' Mahiibhjishya,^ a commentary on the 
Grammar of Panini ; and a medical one called ‘ Charaka.^ 

But if we know little about the foimdcr, we arc not much wiser in 
regard to his writings. From the Bhagavad-Gita wc can conjecture what 
must have been their tenor, and with the little aid we possess, wc can define 
at least sufficiently the nature of his doctrines. His Sutras — for he is of 
sufficient antiquity to have'employed S4tras or pjiilosophical aphorisms — 
bear^ the name of Sankhya-pravaehana, the same as that of Kapila’s 
principal work. They are one hundred and nifi(‘ty-eight in number, and 
arc distributed into four parts. Cofnmentiiiies ou them are ascribed to 
Vachaspati Mishra, Panchashikha and Bhojadeva. 

As regards their contents, our only authorities are C!olcbrookc,' who 
merely mentions them very briefly ; Ward,^ who gives lengthy details from 
Bhojadeva’s commentary, for many reasons of very doubtful value ; and 
Windischmann,^ who would seem to draw his information from Ward. 

The word Yoga belongs less as a title, than in its abstract sense, to 
the age of the Sutras themselves. Derived from the radical yujy * to join,’ 
* unite,’ its literal meaning is ‘junction,’ ‘ union.’ Used in a special 
philosophical sense it signifies ‘a state of spiritual or mental junction 
with the Supreme Being ; ’ and refers to that ultimate condition of 
spiritualism, which is attained by ascetic contemplation, and which wc 
have already mentioned as Jivanmukti, or a state of absorption into the 
Supreme Being even during this life, which resembles final emancipation. 


^ Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I., p. 235, etc.— Essay on the Sunkliya. 

2 Views of Ilindostjui, Vol. 1., p. 377. 

3 Oi seluclite dor IMiilosophie, Vol. 1., p. 1878. 
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This is the true moaning of Yoga, as an end. As a means, its sense is 
more limited. Tt is rather the mental union ; the placing of our thoughts 
on the Supreme Being ; and, in short, as we have rendered it throughout 
the Bhagavad-Gita, — Devotion. ^ 

The four chapters of the Yoga Sutras contain the following treatises : — 

1 . On contemplation, or the concentration of thought {samddhi). 

2. On the means of obtaining the same {samddhiprdpti), , 

3. On transcendental powers acquired by the same {vihhiiti). 

4. On the ecstatic abstraction oy isolation of the soul {Jcaivalyd). 

From this it is seen, that while the Sankhya contents itself with indicating 
the means of attaining final emancipation, the Yoga points out the way 
to obtain that means, and the process of effecting final emancipation 
by it. • 

In the first chapter, contemplation is described as twofold : — ^l^irst. 
Samprajmta, the first exercise of contemplation, in which reason still 
works ; but the object of which is \o destroy the consciousness of ono^s 
individual existence, and to bring the mind to that state, in which it is 
entirely oblivious of the reality of all external matter, and is convinced 
that the soul is actually connected and united with the Supreme One. 
The objects towards whiph this contemidation is directed arc either nature, 
comprising the whole universe, or one’s own soul. It is then divided 
into the following four stages : — 

1. As to the distinction between the name of a thing and the 

thing named. The internal repetition of the name, accom- 
panied by conception of the thing named, until at last all 
distinction is lost between the name and the thing named ; so 
< tjiat when the Yogin, or practiser of Yoga, internally pro- 
nounces the word lahwara, or Deity, the name of the Supreme 
Being, he may have the form of that Being vividly pictured 
on his mind. 

2. Losing by constant practice all distinction of form, time, and 

place ; so that he may imagine and eventuidly believe himself 
to be any thing, at any time and any where. 
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3. The constant association of Nature {prahriti\ and Spirit 

{pwrmha), until he imagines the latter only to exist in every 
thing, loses the sense of the existence of matter generally, and 
of his own body in particular, and thus becomes mentally 
bodiless (videJia). 

4. A stage in which his own individual existence {ahanhdra) 

app&rs to be a mere reflection on his sensibility {mmaa), and 
the Supreme Being alone is manifest. 

2. Asamprapiaia. Contemplation in which reason is lost sight of; 
a complete restraint of the action of thought ^ the last stage of mental 
abstraction ; in which even the reflection of his individual existence is 
lost sight of, and he is mentally one with the Supreme Being. 

These arc the stages ot contemplation which leaS. to final emancipa- 
tion. The first steps towards entering on these stages are three : 

1 . The abandonment of all worldly interftsts, hopes, desires, love or 
hate ; by means of which the Yogin, t)r devotee, overcomes the five obstacles 
to Yoga ; viz., pain, grief, trembling, asthmatic breathing, and sighing. 

2. PranayiWa, a peculiar exorcise, which consists in restraining the 
breath, sometimes performed by closing the right nostril with the thumb, 
while breath is inhaled through the left, then closing both, and at length 
opcnii^the right nostril in order to exhale, and so on. During this exercise, 
his thoughts should be fixed on the localities of the organs of sense, such 
as the tip of the nose, the point of the tongue, the drum of the ear, etc., 
until he identifies these with the Supreme Being. Again, he should 
place his thoughts on external visible objects, such as the sun, the moon, 
fire, etc., or within his own heart, or at the bottom of his throat or the 
centre of his skull. The heart is the supposed seat of the soul^ and its 
supposed passage at death is through the coronal artery passing through 
the throat to the centre of the skull, and thence on a beam of the sun, 
to the moon, through fire up to the sun, and sd on, to the Supreme 
Being. By fixing his thoughts on these localities, he imagines that 
his soul is actually taking this final journey, and is thus mentally 
emancipated. 


11 
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3. In muttering the names and attributes of the Deity, he should so 
completely associate them with the Being they indicate, that he at last 
finds himself mentally in the presence of that Being, 

In the second chapter, it is shown that these exercises prepare the 
Yogin for perfect knowledge {vijndna), which is further acquired by the 
following eight stages of Yoga : — 

I. Tama, or self-government, is of five kinds : — ' ^ 

1. Freedom from any wish to injure others. 

2. Truth in reference to words and thoughts, 

3. Freedom from appropriation of others’ property, in thought, 

word or deed. 

4. The subjection of one’s members, in order to overcome desire, 

5. BenuntiatJion of aU indulgence of pleasure. 

II. Niyama, or self-restraint, is of five kinds : — 

1. Purity of mind rfad body. 

2. Cheerfulness under all circBrnstiinces. 

3. Eeligious austerity. 

4. The repetition of incantations. 

5. The association of all religious ceremonies with the Supreme 

Being. 

III. Asana, the ascetic postiue, admits of eighty-four varieties, each 
more uncomfortable than the last, but in which the Yogi?must 
by degrees become quite easy. 

IV. Frandyama, restraint of tlie breath, already described. 

V. Pratydhdra, complete control over the senses and organs. Exclusive 

* meditation on the Supreme Being, and the withdrawal of the 

ijenses from all external objects, compared in the Bhagavad-Gita to 
the tortoise gathering its limbs to^- ether under its shell. 

These exercises are continued into the third chapter, which afterwards 
treats of the transcendental powers {vilJditi ) acquired by them. 

VI. Bkdrana, steady, immoveable abstraction. 

VII. Bhydna, exclusive meditation on the Supreme Being. 

VIII. Samddhi, continual concentration of thought, by means of which 
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all external objects, and even one’s own individuality are forgotten, and 
the mind fixed completely and immoveably on the One Being. 

These last three exercises constitute mnyama^ or perfect concentration ; 
and when the Yogin has arrived at perfection in them ho obtains 
innumer^lc superhuman powers, of which the following twenty-five are 
enumerated : — 

1. Knowfedge of past, present, and future things. 

2. By fixing his mind on words, knowledge of universal sciences. 

3. By the same on the linos in his hands, knowledge of his former 

states of existence. • 

4. On the hearts of others, knowledge of their thoughts. 

5. On his own i)crson, invisibility of form. 

(5. On his own actions, knowledge of their future consequences. 

7. On compassion and sympathy, a feeling of beneficence to all 

beings. • 

8. On strength, perfect strength. 

9. On the sun, tlie j)ower, like it, of viewing all things. 

10. On the moon, knowledge of astronomy. 

11. On the polar star, knowledge of the constellations. 

12. On the heart and stomach, knowledge of anatomy. 

13. On the bottom of the throat, freedom from hunger and thirst. 

A. On the nerve in the throat, called hkrmi, rigidity of posture. 

15. On tlio universality of 3fanmy knowledge of all invisible objects. 

16. On the seat of the mind, knowledge of the thoughts, past, 

present, and future of himself and others. 

17. On the state of a Yogin when emancipated, knowledge antf 

sight of the spirit unassociated with matter. ^ 

In the last chapter the haivalya, or state of emancipation even during 
life is described. This is the jwanmuUiy of which we have already 
spoken. It is the highest state of Yoga beforl the soul is actually 
re-absorbed into the Supreme Being. The body still exists, and of course 
the soul exists within it, but its connection with it is sifpposed to be 
entirely broken, and the soul can consequently quit and re-enter the body, 
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and wander about where and as it lists. In this condition it is supposed 
to attain the remaining eight transcendental powers (vihhuti), 

18. The power of entering a living or dead body and causing it to 

act as if it were its own. 

19. Extreme lightness. 

20. Kesplendent briUiaucy. 

21. The power of hearing sound, however distant, even from the^ 

other worlds. 

22. Of transforming himself into each or all of the five elements. 

23. Of passing and penetrating anywhere. 

24. Of changing the course of nature. 

25. Of final liberation. 

These last are variously given, ^nd the following names will spare us 
the trouble, and the reader the tedium, of examining those variations. 

I. Antmdf extreme minuteness ; 2. Zaffhimd, lightness ; 3, Prdptif 

attainment of any object ; 4. Prdkdmpay fulfilment of every wish ; 
5. Mahimd, size ; G. tshitd, supremacy ; 7. Vashitd, power (over 

nature) ; 8. KdmdvasJia^itdy attainment of every wish. 

The Yogin thus passes through four principal stages. 

1. He learns the rules of Yoga. 

2. He acquires perfect Imowledge. 

3. He employs this knowledge practically, [and overcom^b the 

material influence of the primary elements. 

4. He destroys all consciousness of personality and individuality 
{ahanhdra ) ; and the soul thus becomes free from matter. 

' Such are the details given by Ward and Windischmann of Patanjali’s 
doctrines. If any reliance can be placed on them, we cannot refrain 
from pronouncing on the whole system, iit .least a verdict of mysticism ; 
but before these details be verified, it is scarcely fair to enter on any 
criticism on the Yoga of Patanjali. It will be sufficient to point out 
what every one will have already remarked, the great resemblance 
between the® theories and the modem ideas of magnetism and mesmerism. 
The power of the mind, and still more of the will, over the body, is too 
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well known and ascertained to require even exemplification ; but such it 
receives in the miracles fabled to be performed, and literally performed, 
even to this day, by the Yogins and Fakirs of India ; and in the Middle 
Ages by the fanatics of France, Italy and Germany. That a man, in a 
complete state of mental abstraction, and after continual habituation and 
exercise of his body, should undergo without flinching, without, perhaps, 
a pang, what woUld insure death under all ordinary circumstances, may 
be explained ; but that the same abstraction and the same exercises should 
give transcendental powers to the soul or even to the mind, even less 
maiTcUous than those arrogated for it by the Indian philosopher, is a 
subject of continual doubt, which every Christian, at least, will approach 
with care. In no country but contemplative India could such doctrines 
have been received at such an age, or |uch exercises ‘practised with faith. 
But that they were received and followed out by multitudes, there can be 
little doubt; and* wo have already attempted (Part II.) to describe the 
evils which resulted from their popularity, and gave rise to the more 
human system of the Bliagavad-Gita. 

It is a subject, of which we would fain know more ; for, if we divest 
it of its mysticism, we may venture to say that there would be found 
much truth at the bottom. If we arrogate for the Sankhya, the honour 
of having systematized philosophical theories at ^ age when Greece could 
boast of nothing more advanced than a Lycurgus, or of anticipating by 
some three and twenty centuries the denial of a void in the enlightened 
West, we may at least call Patanjali the Mesmer, and more than the 
Mesmer of India. Sufiicient praise be it to the mystic old Brahman to 
have inferred amid darkness and ignorance the vast powers of the mini 
and the will, and to have claimed for the soul the noble capability of 
making the body and even external matter its slave. * 
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THE PHILOSOPHY op the bhagavad-gita. 

Of the many parts which this wonderful production plays, the prin- 
cipal is undoubtedly that of a didactic work ; and we have already 
attemi)ted to point out (see Part II.), the causes which necessitated its 
composition as such^ But, though a Brahman and a reformer of national 
evils, its author was no ‘less a philosopher ; not only ethical, but to a 
certain degree metaphysiqp,! and S2)eculativc ; and his theories arc the 
more interesting, as embodying in full the theological ideas of the Thcistic 
Sankhya, for which, indeed, we have no other direct authorities. 

The work itself contains eighteen chapters and seven hundred shlokas ; 
and it has been suggested with much semblance of truth, that the distri- 
bution into chapters or readings {adhydya) was the work of the author 
himself, and not of a kter arranger, as the subject in almost all cases 
terminates with the chapter which treats of it ; and the origiifei point 
of didactic doctrine, the necessity for Arjuna to fight, concludes each. 
And, indeed, if we reflect at what a thoroughly literary and civilized 
age its author must have existed, we shall not only be inclined to 
^accept this suggestion ; but even to believe that the original length and 
original form of the whole poem were such as wo have received them with- 
out a single interpolation. Passages have, indeed, been pointed out, which 
bore marks of incongruity in their tendency;^ but when we recaU the 

1 Schlcgel, for instance, has suggested the introduction (shl. 1 — 5) to Chapter XV. 
Humboldt regards XVII., 23—28, in the same light. To mys(‘lf XV., 15, seems 
to be irreconcilable with the context ; but it must be remembeVed, that in all these 
psissages it is rather the sense than the language which is incongruous, us the latter can 
nowhere be referred to a later or earlier date. 
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conciliatory and Brahmanical character of the author, even these may be 
easily accounted for. 

But another division is made, which may or may not have been 
intended by the author, however useful to the reader. The whole work 
has been divided into three parts, each of six chapters. The first has 
been considered the purely practical portion, containing the principal 
doctrines for the J^ractice of Yoga generally, and more particularly for its 
adoption in the routine of eveiy’day life; and may be said to follow 
Patanj all’s, rather than any other school. The second portion is purely 
theological, and displays the theories of the • Theistic Sankhya school, 
which we presume to have pre-existed. The third is the speculative or meta- 
physical portion, and follows more closely in the footsteps of Kapila and 
the pure Sankhya. Thus the doctrines of the three’ preceding branches 
of the Sankhya system are united in this the fourth ; though each, of 
course, with the necessaiy modifications of a nJw school. As to the exact- 
ness of this division, it may be said that the Bhagavad-Oita is a poem ; and 
that system is everywhere sacrificed to poetical effect. Thus the first and 
second chapters introduce the whole system in its principal points without 
any arrangement ; and, in the course of a conversation, or rather dis- 
cussion, on the duty incumbent on Aijuiia as^a Kshatriya; while the 
(jighteenth recapitulates most of the chief ethical dogmata expounded 
throughout the poem. In other respects the division is generally, tliough 
not strictly, observed. 

The author of this poem has done well to introduce the most pro- 
minent and important features of his doctrine early in the work, and to 
preserve the less alluring and profounder theories for the middle and end* 
But, in treating it as a philosophical treatise, we must preserve /Jie order 
which we have already sought to impress on the mind of the reader, as 
that which chronology, together with the natural sequence, demands. 
The order of the j)oem must be reversed, and the last six chapters, which 
treat of the speculative or pure Sankhya, be fii^t examined. 

No very logical order is here observed. The thirteenth Chapter takes 
a general view of the cosmogony of the Sankhya in a very brief foorm. 
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and proceeds to an analysis of matter and spirit, the connection between 
them, and the means of obtaining emancipation as put forward by Kapila, 
namely, knowledge. The fourteenth is confined to a treatise on the 
three qualities, and their influence on matter, directly, and on soul, indi- 
rectly. In the fifteenth, spirit is investigated, but on an entirely new 
system, following neither the Pure nor the Theistic Sankhya. The six- 
teenth treats of the dispositions allotted to the dificrent kinds of souls.^ 
In the seventeenth, the influence of the three qualities on religious faith 
and worship generally, is shown. The eighteenth offers a recapitulation of 
the Karma Yoga doctrines/ and a confirmation of the worship of Krishna, 
as identified with the Supreme One. 

The thirteenth chapter opens with a brief announcemont of the 
twenty-five categories of matter ;-r -Nature { prahriti or avyahta), intelli- 
gence, consciousness {aJtanhdra), the eleven senses, (which comprise the 
heart ijnanas), the five organs of perception and the five of action,) the 
five grosser and the five subtile elcmcilts, to which arc now added the seven 
passions or changes of the heart.^ This constitutes the body. The soul isi 
first declared to be a portion of the Supreme Being (XIII., shl. 2). It alone J 
is gifted with sensibility, while matter only is capable of action (shl. 20). 
The spirit is in itself incapable of affection by the three qualities, but when 
united to the body is indirectly affected by them (shl. 21). Nature and| 
spirit are both eternal, and it is by the conjunction of these two essences, j 
each of them portions of the Supreme Being, that all matter is caused to | 
emanate from the material essence (shls. 19 and 27). ' 

Knowledge is the means by which emancipation is effected. But 
knowledge consists firstly in the investigation of siurit. Comprehension 
of matter is within the power of all to acquire by the use of senses ; but, 
since spirit is invisible, it can only be understood by a certain method of 
comparison, inference, and revelation, which constitutes philosophy. 
Spirit, therefore, is tlie chief object of philosophical enquiry ; and this 
spirit must be understood to bo that, which, gifted with intelligence, is 


Bhagavad-Gitfe, Chap. XIII., shl. 5 — 6. 
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alone capable of comprehending matter. It is, speaking generally, and 
not of either individual spirit or of the Supreme Being separately, eternal 
and universal, gifted with all faculties, free from all external influence of 
matter, frce from qualities ; and both capable of independent existence, 
and of union with matter. It is this which, by its intelligence, 
perceives, sustains, and regulates unintelligent matter (shls. 12 — 22). 

, The acquirement of knowledge, as a system, consists chiefly in humility 
and puril^ of hearty in self-government and restraint of the senses^ in 
general equanimity and stoicism, devotion to the Supreme Being, solitary 
contemplation and internal investigation ^shls. — 11). 

Such are the chief points of the Sankhya as viewed through the 
Bhagavad-Gi'ta. But a further investigation takes place into spirit, 
viewed generally. It is regarded as» being «f thre*e kinds, all closely 
connected, and indeed more properly forming but one spirit regarded 
under three diffiTent aspects. * 

The flrst is the Supreme Being himself,* who, though he contains 
within him the essence of all matter, is, in his personality, regarded as 
spirit. The third is individual soul," which emauates from him. But the 
second in rank is not so easy to understand, or account for. An 
universal spirit is supposed to exist throughout ^all matter, which is not 
that spiritual essence itself from whicli souls emanate, but itself an 
emanation from that essence ; and apparently rather a spiritual, or 
perhaps vital, energy than actual spirit. It would seem to have been 
introduced by our poet, in his usual spirit of conciliation, as a modifica- 
tion of the doctrine in the Vedas of the universal spirit which was the 
soul in every body and the vital energy in all matter. This doctrine was*^ 
a denial of the individuality and personality of souls, since ^11 so’tls were .. 
thus supposed to be one and the same in different bodies, which Kapila 
and his followers distinctly denied ; although he admitted that there waa | 
a connection between all souls which proved their common origin, and 

) 


^ Bhagavad-Git&, Ch. XV., shls. 17 — 20. 

Bhagavad-GUa, Ch. XV., shLs. 7 — 11. 

’ Bhagavad-Gith, Ch..XV., shls. 12— lo. 
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that this common origin was the spiritual essence. ft is, therefore, in 
the endeavour to reconcile Kapila’s theory with the universality of soul, 
supposed to be expressed by the Vedas, that our author introduces this 
third kind of spirit. lie has already established the individuality and 
personality of souls agreeably to Kapila, he now adds an univ(?rsal spirit 
which is independent of individual souls ; but pervades and enlivens all 
matter, and even exists in man as the vital energy which sets in motion 
the corporeal faculties, consciousness, and intelligence ((‘h. XV., shl. 15). 
This is added as a substitute for the universal spirit of the Vedas ; and if 
such be the case we can the more readily understand the words of 
Ch. XV., shl. 15, w'hich might then be rendered, ‘And I alone a m to b e 
knowm by all the Vedas.’ This spiritual or vital energy is that wdiich lends 
to each material object its ^(‘culiar^prethiiincmt quality ; and to this aspect 
of the Supreme Being does the author jirobably allude in his description 
of the universality of that lleing in (.^h. X. 

The individual soul is a portion oi* the Supreme Being which emanates i 
from him and unites with the material body, thus imuu'diately becoming j 
connected wdth external matter, and receiving a mundane personality. 
It is imperceptible to the vulgar eye, but the philosophic and devoted 
can perceive it through^ the mind’s eye, since the niiterial faculty of 
intelligence, when once connected with the soul, has the twofold power 
of perceiving matter and spirit. Th(*se two kinds of spiiit fpw'mhaj, 
the universal and individual, are called the indivisible ( alcshara )y and the 
divisible (knharaj, and are said to exist in the w^orld {Ch. XV., shl. 1C) j 
that is, they emanate from the Supreme Being only to be connected wdth 
’’matter, and when matter is finally dissolved, they are reabsorbed into his 
bosom, c But the highest kind of spirit, superior to both of these, as the 
whole is supenor to the part, is the Supreme Being himself, who has no 
connection with matter, except as its creator, master, sustainer, and 
regulator. * 

In speaking of these three kinds of spirit, it will bo seen that 
Krishna spefes of individual soul in the third person, while he identifies 
the universal spirit and the Supreme Being with himself, by using tlie 
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first person. By this it is seen that no personality is allowed to the 
Tiniversal spirit, which is closely identified with the Supreme Being, and 
should tiierefore be considered rather as the Supreme Being himself in his 
character of pervader and enlivener of matter, than as an individual 
emanation from him.^ 

So much for spirit generally. As regards the nature of the Supreme 
Being as a deitj^ and object of worship, we must not encroach on the 
second portion of the Bhagavad-Gita at present ; but we may say that, 
philosophically, he is considcTod to be twofold, comprising the essence of 
matter and the essence of spirit. The latter is, of course, the superior 
portion, sjjirit being in everything superior to matter ; and is therefore 
consid(‘red as the male, while* the material essence is considered the female ; 
and the result of their connection at ^he will, of spirit, is the emanation 
of the universe from the female. The will of the spirit is thus likened to 
the seed deposed within -the M’omb of the mate^ial essence which, impelled 
l)y it, gives birth to matter. In this ease the deified material essence, being 
a portion of the Supreme Being, is itself called Brahma ^neut.\ the name 
generally given to tlu' Supreme Being as a whole and in his personality, 
but here* confined to this })ortion of him. Thus the Supreme Being isj 
both the material and ellicieiit cause of creation, lie cannot make any 
thing out of nothing. The great principle of causality, ostahlishcd by 
Kajula, denies the possibility of something which exists being produced 
even by a Supreme, all-iiowerful, Being, out of nothing. As the pot is 
mad(‘ of earth, and the i*arth again of certain subtile elements, which 
again are produced out of material consciousness, which is a product of 
iiaturi' ; so must iiatiin* itself be either produced by something else, or bi? 
eternal and have no beginning. The latter alternative is i^referred. 
Nature is made eternal. But spirit is also eternal. If, tlien, nature and 

spirit were independent of one another, they would both be gods; but this 
^ 

^ It may be useful to mention here, what the reader would soon discover for himself 
in studying the poem, that wherever Krishna uses the first person, he means to speak of 
the SupreiiK' being witli wlioin he is identified, 'f'he exceptions to this rule are lew and 
will he noticed when' tliev ixrur. 

■ Yi/ . Ch. XIV., shl. 3. 
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Us avoided by uniting them in one Supreme lieing, and thus making 
i nature, or the material essence, a portion of the great eternal Deity, 

In so doing, the Hindu philosophers of the Theistic Sankhya school 
were guided by reason rather than conscience, and were quite unprovided 
with revelation. Conscience and revelation taught the antediluvian races, 
and Moses himself, who has handed it down to ourselves, that the law of 
causality is merely a law of matter, made by God himself fbr matter, but can 
go no farther. Matter itself, as we believe, has no material cause, and needs 
none. The Supreme Eeing whom we worship is really all-powerful, and is 
not subject to the laws which He himself has made for matter. He is able 
to create anything out of nothing ; and His will causes to exist what did not 
exist in any form whatever. Such, alone, can be the true character of a 
Supreme Being; and, in the notiojj. put forward by the Theistic Sankhya 
philosophers, this character is denied to their Supreme One, and his 
supremacy therefore removed, since his ])ower»is not sufficient to rise 
above a law of nature. • 

We now procecid with our author to consider the important question 
of the origin of good and evil, and their consequences to man. In 
speaking here of good, it must be understood to be imijcrfect. The 
goodness which belongs to the Supreme Being is a positive quality ; it is 
perfection, and is therefore capable of no direct opposite. The goodness 
which belongs to matter, and is consequently within the reach or^an, is 
a comparative quality only : it is imperfect, and only good according to 
our notions of superiority and iiifeiiority ; but, when rc'garded wdth 
spiritual eyes, must be considered as really bad, since p( Tg^t ion alone is 
•really good, and all imperfection more or less bad. PerfectioniSi;ahcrcfore, 
the objecjjt of the devotee ; and, when he attains it, he is cmaiicipSted from 
the flesh, becluse he is fit for reabsorption in the Supreme Being, who 
alone is perfect. But the three qualities of goodness, badness, and indif- 
ference must all alilfe be avoided, for they all alike hinder perfection. 
They spring from, belong to, and effect nature, the material essence. But 
it would sedBn that their production is only coeval with the emanation 
of matter from nature, and that though nature is eternal, these qualities 
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do not eternally eficct it, since in that case imperfection would be the 
attribute of nature, and since the latter is a portion of the Supreme Being, 
that Being would be capable of imperfection, and therefore conld not be 
jiorfect. 

These ^ three (pialitics {gum) w’orking on the heart are the real cause 
of all actions both internal and external, mental and physical. For, as 
has already been* explained in speaking of the Siinkliya system (Part III.), 
their effect is always united, never single, but varying according to the 
predominance of each of the thr(*c. Thus, when goodness predominates, 
although it is in itself inactive, it receives the*appcarance of being active 
from its union with badness, which is active. It then prompts good — 
that is, u])right, legally, morally and religiously good — actions. Its 
influence on the soul is ‘to enlighten it, and, con vet pleasure to it, and 
thus when a mortal dies under the predominant eftect of this quality, his 
soul migrates to the upper regions, the woilds of the deities. The quality 
of badness predominating, pronq^to bad actions ; the only impulse and 
object of which aif' selfishness, sedf-interest, and mundane desires. The 
soul is thus blindly attached to the world ; and, consequently, when a 
mortal dies in this state, he is immediately born again in a body which 
has the same kind of disposition. The qurdity of indifference prompts 
actions which are neither upright, nor have a selfish object; but are 
totally without sense or reason, and its efieet on a being is to induce sloth, 
unwillingness to act at all from sheer laziness, and a species of ignorant 
foil}’, vrhich is considered the lowest possible condition of man. When, 
therefore, he dies under the influence of th(‘se (pialities, ho sutfers torment 
in Naraka, and is afterwards bom again in the body of some animal.' ^ 

The effect of the three qualiti(?s on man is further exeinpliflj.'d in his 
religion. This consists generally of three parts, which constitute both 
the spirit and the practice of religion, — worship or sacrifice, self-govern- 
ment or mortification, and charity both in heai’t^and deed. In other 

words, religion consists of one’s duty to God, one’s duty to one’s self, and 

o 


^ For the details, see Ch. XIV., shls. h — 20. 
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one’s duty to one’s neighbour. The inward and spiritual duty to God is 
devotion or mental worship, which is outwardly manifested in sacrifice. 
The duty to self is to accomplish one’s own salvation, which is 
aided by self-government, oiitwardlj' manifested in mortification of 
the flesh, whether of word, thought or deed. The duty to one’s neigh- 
bour is goodwill, charity, love and kindness; and this is outwardly 
manifested in liberality and almsgiving. Such constitutes good religion. 
But the mere practice of these duties is often employed with interested 
motives, and they then become bad. Thus sacrifice or religious ceremonies 
may be hypocritically perfermed with a false show of piety ; mortification 
may be severely carnc'd out for the sak(' of the su])port and hospitality 
accorded to Tapaswins, or self- torturers, while alms maj’^ be given in the 
hope of being amjdy rewarded at same future time. AVhen, again, these 
religious offices are perlbrmed carelessly, im'gularly, senselessly and 
without any internal fijeliii^ (jorresponding to lliem, they are then said to 
be under the influence of the quality of indifference.’ Again, the good 
worship the deities ; the bad worshij) evil dcmions, who willingly ] Kinder 
to their evil desiriis, and the inditferent, actuated by low superstitious 
fear, worship ghosts and shades ((’h. XTTI., shl. 4). 

The effect of the three (jualities on man is further (‘xemplified in the 
disposition or (diaracter attached at birth to th(.' body, or aceordiiig’ to tlie 
pure Sanhkya ideas to the migratoiy body f Linga-shariraJ^ which accom- 
panies the soul from its first conjunction with matter till the monumt of its 
final emancipation. In either case these disj)ositions affect souls through ', 
the medium of the flesh. They are considered to be of two kinds, good ’ 
?ind bad ; the former t(3nding towards the gods, and Ihenei^ ealli^d divine, 
the latteij called infernal as tending towards the demons. With one or 
other of these disjiositions every man is born, and it tlii'ii biicorm s his 
duty to combat th(3 bad, or to cherish and inijn’ovc the good. Jlut if he 
neglect to do so, a good disposition becomes bad, or a bad one still worse ; . 
occasioning his punishment in Xaraka, and regeneration in the body of an I 


’ See Ch. XVIl., 11—22. 
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aniuial ; whence he sinks, lower and lower in the scale of bodies, and is at 
last united with inorganic matter till the final dissolution. If, on the 
other hand, ho combats a bad disposition successfully, he may be trans- 
ported at death to the regions of the just, or the worlds of the die tics ; 
while if, iWn with a good disposition, he cherishes and improves it, the 
working out of his emancipation becomes easi(;r to him. Thus wo see in 
this theory the same divine will, or, as some are i)leascd to call it, divine 
injustice, which the ancients of the West attributed to the power of the 
Pates; and we ourselves find, in the ‘circumstance’ of life, which places 
one man in some distant race of savages, to whom the gospel-light has 
never penetrated, and who has never received the blessing of baptism, 
aud anotlu'r in our own hai)py island, wheiTj every facility enlightenmeut 
can olfer, is afforded him to work out his salvation. lint while we refer 
the question to the indisi)utabh} wisdom ot^ Providence, and seek its 
solution in His iinlimitc'd mercy, warned as wi* are by the Parable of 
the Talents, which our^Mastor has LTt us, there would seem to be nothing 
in the Hindu theory to remove the injustice of this destiny ; and if wo 
praise the schools of philoso[)hy for tladr liberality in allowing to all 
castes the chance of emancipation, which IJr.ihmanism refused to some, we 
caunot but blame so severe a doi trine, which has nothing to palliate it.^ 
We have now explained the }»]i\ si o logical aiid speculative doetriiuis of 
our philosopher, eoutained iu tlie last six chapters of liis poem. Wo have 
seen that 'svith some modification he follows the theories of the pure 
Saiikhya school very closely. Thus lie accepts the system of the tweuty- 
five categories, admits the eternity, activity, and unintelligence of nature, 
and the eternity, inactivity, and intelligence of the soul ; though when h3 
comes to speak of spirit, having the idea of the Supreme Being before 
him, he cannot deny its activity, at least according to oui^ acceptation of 
the word. But our poem is a didactic work, our philosoj)her a teacher of 
ethics, and he does not piTiait himself to indulge a^' greater length in the 
consideration of physiological theories, and is therefore silent on tlie 


This theory is expoiiiuled in C\\. XVT. of our pooiii. 
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subject of the Lingchshariray and of the system of intellectual creation 
brought forward by Ka])ila. On the other hand, he enlarges with more 
freedom on the theory of the three qualities, which materially affect his 
ethical doctrines, and here proceeds much farther than his predecessors. 

We must now turn to the theological portion of our work, Consisting 
in the second aggregate of six chapters, and following more particularly 
the peculiar dogmata of the Theistic Sankhya. Of thestf six chapters the 
last cannot properly be said to treat of the deity, while the others mingle 
with their theology various practical injunctions, and expositions of the 
future states of men. « 

The great point of the Theistic Sankhya in forming a Being to supply 
the deficiencies in Kapila’s theories, was his universality. It was found 
expedient, when onbe that deity "v^as admitted to exist, to attribute and 
refer everything to him.' The first tiling was to unite the material 
essence or nature {praMti), to which Kapila had granted volition in 
creation, with a spiritual essence, from which individual souls emanated. 
This essence was superior to the material. To it volition was granted and 
refused to nature, and the two together formed one Supreme Being, 
creator, sustainer and destroyer of the universe. Thus the deity con- 
tained the essences of all that existed, whether spirit or matter. The 
individual soul, which emanated from the essence of spirit; and the 
developed material objects, which emanated in like manner Jrom the 
essence of matter, could not properly be considered as identical with the 
Supreme Being ; but were justly regarded as distinct individuate 
portions of him, which, for the period of their individual existence, had a 
••separate and independent personality. But the author of the Bhagavad- 
Gita seopis to have gone farther. In order to oonciliate the Vcdic school, 
he constantly Snentions individual soul as' the Supreme Being himself 
actually existing in the body of man in the personification only of an 
individual soul, and fearly in the seventh chapter he identifies nature or 
the material essence with the Supreme Being; but at the same time 
includes undfor this head of nature, not only the material essence, but 
developed matter generally included under the broad categories of external 
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and internal matter, the latter being the material machinery for intelli- 
Igcnce, consciousness and sensibility. (Cli. VTI.', shls. 4 — 11). 

' Thus the universality of the deity comprehends all things which exist, 
whether jyirit or matter, either in their essences or in their individual 
development. But this deity is also regarded xmder two different aspects. 
We have already ssiid that, of the three kinds of spirit supposed to exist, 
Jwo wore identified, and must be looked upon as different aspects only of 
the same spirit. These two were the Supreme Being and the universal ^ 
spirit or energy, the difference between them being the personality of the j 
former, and the impersonality of the latter ; Snd, in other words, they . 
may be called the Su 2 )reme Being in his independence, and the Supreme 
Being in his relation to matter. Tliis latter aspect recyiires some explana- ' 
tion. We have already seen that, in f^rdcr tcf .create a Supreme Being, 
the Thcistic Sankhya had united the spiritual and material essences, and 
to this combination granted a personality. The Bhagavad-Gfta, with the 
desire of conciliating the Yedic school, adopted by the side of this deity, 
which it admitted, an universal being to which this personality was 
refused. Thus, while the Sui)remc Being united in himself the essences 
of spirit and matter, from which souls and developed matter had respec- 
tively emanated and now left indci)endcnt, the ^miversal energy in like | 
manner lyiitcd these essences, which, however, were still connected with j 
matter. Thus the material essence in its independence was nature, the ; 
material cause of the universe : — in its relation to matter it is only vital ; 
energy, the life which revolves throughout all matter. Again, the ; 
spiritual essence in its independence was the spiritual cause of individual^ 
souls, that from which they emanated, and into which they were again finally 
absorbed ; — ^in its relation to matter, it was the universal sjjrituaf energy ! 
supposed to exist throughout all matter, and in it to represent the deity. ‘ 

^ In spouking above of the three kinds of spirit, we wnre perhaps wrong to use 
that term as the translation of the purmha found in Chap. XY . of our poem, v^ere we 
have more correctly rendered it ‘person.* It designates three oj the 

Supreme Being , the univ ersal energy, and the ind ividual soul l^romthi^assage it may | 
Be scenTnjWTne two'lBBnHJhTSRft^^ spirirStiB^att^^'^a^^ in their essen ces, while | 
the last depends on its connection with matter for its individuality. \Ve may therefore * 
consider the word purmha^ ‘ man or person,* to signify ‘ spirit combined with matjter.* 
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Thus this universal energy, which is an aspect of the Supreme Being, 
consists in the vital energy which gives life and motion to all matter 
^ in greater or less proportion, and the spiritual energy which seems 
I to be the representative of the Supreme Being in every material body. 
This universal spirit exists in bodies besides the individual soul^ and thus 
every body contains the Supreme Being himself independent of its own 
individual soul, a distinct portion of that Being. This ^ves to each body 
a certain divinity, by means of which Polytheism, Hero-worship and even 
animal worship is defended by the Bhagavad-Gita. For, since each body | 
contains the Supreme Being, in worshipping any material body properly 
and not blindly, we worship the Supreme Being within it. We are then 
inclined to remark that, if every material body contains the Supreme \ 
Being undei* his universal impen^onal aspect, each man might as well , 
worship the Being within himself, and thus become his own God. To j 
this our philosopher gives no answer ; but, while introducing this universal 
deification — which neither Kapila not the Theistic Sankhyahad dreamed of 
— for the sake merely of conciliating the Yc'dic school, he places the worship 
of it on a far inferior footing to that of the Supreme Being in his personal 
independence. (Ch. XU., shls. 2 — 7). At the same time, the worship of 
the universal energj" is far more easy than that of the Supreme Being in 
his personality, for the former is manifested in different developed bodies, 
and is thus more open to contemplation. This worship, however, must 
be distinguished from the mere Bnihmanical worship of the deities, etc., 
since the latter adores those things in their own individual material 
character, while the former discovers and adores in each of them the 
‘Supreme iBeing, towards which his worship is really directed. (Comp. 
Ch. 1X<. shl. 23) 

The different aspects and characters of the Supreme Being ai-e, then, 
thus classed (Ch. VIII., shl. 3, 4). 

1. Adhidaivata, ihe Supreme Being in his personality, considered as a 
deity, and therefore the Supreme Being in his relation to the 
god's. This includes the two parts, the essence of spirit and 
♦ matter, called 
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2. Adhydtuna^ the essenco of spirit, the origin of souls, and therefore 

the {Supreme ileing in his relation to man or individual soul, and 

3. Adhihhuta^ the material essence, or the Supreme Being in his 

relation to matter. 

4. The One Indivisible {akshara ) ; that is, the universal energy called 

indivisible, as contrasted with individual souls (Jcuhara)} 

5. Adhiyajn^y the Supreme Being as Yishnii or Krishna, a manifest 

object of worship, and therefore the Supreme Being in his rela- 
tion to religion. 

We have thus seen that the universality of the Supreme Being was 
vigorously asserted by the Bhagavad-Oita ; and, in order to do so without 
annulling liis supreme individual and personal character, its author 
regards him in two aspects, really identical,, but efttfering in the per- 
sonality of the one, and the want of it in the oilier. This universality is 
veiy prominent in several passages where thc^ Supremo Being is declared 
to be everything that exists, such as»Ch. X., shl. 39, where Krishna says. 
There exists no one thing, moveable or immoveable (that is, animate or 
inanimate), which is without me,’ or Oh. XI., shls. 36 — 10, where 
Aijuna concludes his burst of enthusiasm with the exclamation, ‘ Thou 
lAll!’ 

The attributes of this Supreme Being are those which we might expect 
to find in such a deity. His powers are unlimited, no less than his exist- 
ence and extent. He is creator, preserver, and sustainer ; destroyer and 
reproducer of the universe ; omniscient, omnipresent, minuter than an 
atom, and greater than the greatest idea which we can form of infinity : 
and he, and he alone, is perfect. These attributes are brought forward 
throughout our poem, but particularly in Chs. VIII., shl. 9, IX., 8^1. 9, 18, 
and XI., shl. 37 — 39; while descriptions of his university are given 
in Chs. VII., shls. 7—11, X., shls. 20—39, and XI., shls. 9—31 ; the 
last passage being a description of his universal* omnipresence in an 
imaginary visible form. But though his relations to the world are such as 


Compare Chap. XV., shls. 7 
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WO might ex\yect, his relative position to man is very different from that of 
our ideas of a supreme deity. In the Supreme Being of Hindu Philosophy, 
there is no paternal character, no fatherly affection and interest in 
men, his offspring. Certain laws are made for nature, and, with the 
superintendence of the deity, these laws keep matter constantly revolving ; 
and it does not depend on a separate decree of the Creator, at what exact 
moment each, body dies and another springs up, but An these laws and 
destiny — ^an arrangement which supersedes divine will, or Providence. In 
the same manner the ‘ chances and changes of this mortal life ’ are not, as 
we should suppose them tc be, dependent on a separate act of volition for 
each from the sustainer and preserver. Man is gifted at birth with a certain 
disposition, and certain laws regulate the influences of good and evil on 
matter, and he is (hen Ipft to tgkc care of himself, the worship of the 
deity not consisting in prayers for his aid, or for strength to combat evil, 
but in a species of devotioii which we shall soon have to explain. That 
affection for all that he has created, which could mark when even a sparrow 
falls to the ground ; that omniscience which could number and preserve 
eveiy^ hair upon our heads, is unknown to the Being adored by the Hindus, 
and hence the absence of love in their worship, and the identification of 
the Supreme Being at one period with Shiva, the god of* destruction, and 
the horrors jjurposcly introduced in the description of his identilication 
with Yishnu even, in the eleventh chapter of our poem. 

We now come to speak of the practical, the ethical, and didactic 
portion of the Bhagavad-Ciftu, generally contained in the first six chapters 
and in Chapters XII. and XYIll. Por his original ideas, the philosopher 
is undoubtedly considerably indebted to l^atanjali, and traces may be found 
in his "^ork of the rules of his predecessor's system; but the character 
now given to tnem is so new, and the whole theory is so changed, and, in 
some respects, even contrary to that school ; that we may at once call the 
practical doctrines oi the Bhagavad-Gita, the exclusive property of its 
author. In order, however, to comprehend their tendency, we must 
recal to miild the causes which obliged the establishment of this new 
school of Yoga. The system of Pantanjali had, as wc liavc seen, been 
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found far too seductive to so contemplative and splenetic a race as the 
Hindu ; who preferred its hard injunctions, since they insured emancipation, 
to the vicissitudes of a hated existence, which was certain to be resumed 
hereafter with nothing but a change, perhaps for the worse, of body. It 
was found^that it destroyed the institution of caste by alluring all classes 
alike from their prescribed duties to follow an ascetic life, hitherto open 
only to Hrahmanf ; and, since on the institution of caste huijg the vitality 
of Brahmanism it was necessary to counteract this evil influence. The 
author of the Bhagavad-Gita, whoever he may have been, was a Brahman, j 
a philosopher, and^nore — a man of much more common sense than usually 
fell to the lot of cither one or other of these characters. He stepped forward 
and accepted the charge. The plan of violent opposition had long since been 
abandoned as useless, and even dangerous by the J)nesthood ; that of 
conciliation was now preferred. Two principal points were to be 
established, the necessity of preserving the institution of caste, and the 
application of the very doctrines which were to be opposed, to every-day 
life, and the consequent reconciliation of Yoga and Brahmanism. At the 
same time our author was himself a follower of Patanjali, and while he 
upholds the institution of caste, and seeks to recal men from asceticism to 
the world, he does not deny the eflicacy and excellence of asceticism as 
, taught by Patanjali; but prudently asserts that his own application 
of it to every-day life, is still more excellent, yet more efficacious. 

The arguments as to the institution of caste are negative rather than 
positive, and are skillfully brought in by our poet. They are mainly 
directed against the Kshatriyas ; and Aijuna, a prince of that caste is re- 
presented with one of those rare characters which unite the courage of the 
one with the tender compassion of the other sex. At the very ^loment 
when he is called upon to draw his bow upon his enemies, when the 
battle is already commencing, he is struck powerless by the horrible idea 
of the slaughter about to take place, and refuses to hght. His arguments 
are favoured by the circumstance that the enemies who opposed him 
were all more or less related to him by blood, and that -^^ar therefore 
became literal fratricide, and could not be undertaken without crime. 
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To these and many other specious arguments, the only reply is the stern 
necessity of the duty of one’s caste. The duty of the warrior-caste was 
to combat the foes of one’s country, and if this were abandoned even from 
the best feelings of human nature, the whole organization of the State would 
be undermined. The reproach of effeminate weakness is then added, and, 
on the other hand, glory is depicted in glowing colours. From this it would 
seem that the civilization of the , period at which our kuthor wrote, had 
gone far to mollify the natural savage and warlike character of the 
Kshatriya, while enlightenment and art had induced a general feeling 
of sympathy for others’ sufferings, which little accorded with the 
Brahmanical views of the nature of a warrior’s duty. In this respect the 
arguments of our philosoj)her are often contradictory, lie constantly 
urges throughout our poem the e5»cellence of charity, brotherly love, and 
consideration for others ; but, while admitting and appproving these, he 
asserts that the duties of daste rise above all such considerations, and his 
arguments are so nicely introduced <5hat the contradiction is not striking. 
The necessity of performing the duties of one’s caste is then the didactic 
burden of the whole poem. At the end of nearly eveiy chapter Arjuna is 
exhorted to arise and fight, and the great dogma seems to be that however 
bad or obnoxious one’s own duty may be, it is better than that of another 
(Ch. III., 35, XVIll, 47). 

In attempting to adapt the doctrines of Patanjali’s school — so directly 
opposed to them, and inculcating a monastic nitirement from this life’s 
duties — to those which have just been explained, our author divides the 
general system of Yoga, of which he is a follower, into two classes, — 
Patanjali’s and his own. The former he calls Judnayoga, or devotional 
worship of the deity by means of spiritiial knowledge (jndna)\ and the 
latter Km-mayoga, or the like worship by means of the actions ( karma J 
of every-day life. He describes the tendency and the rules pertaining to 
each. * 

j Patanjali, as has been seen, acknowledged, in company with the 
I Theistic Safikhya and Kapila, that spiiitual knowledge of the truth was 
\ the means of acquiring final emancipation ; but he reduced the acquire- 
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ment of thifl knowledge to a. certain system, and made its employment the 
worship of a definite object. The chief instrument in its acquirement 
was contemplation or internal investigation, and since the practice of this 
required a j-enuntiation of the world and the common actions of this life, 
renuntiation of actions Uannydm) was his principal dogma. The rules for 
this renuntiation and th(^ acquirement of knowledge, which it preceded, 
are given by our poet as follows (Ch. YI., slils. 10 — 32). 

The man who devotes himself to such a life, in the hope of working 
but his emancipation from the fiesh, must begin by renouncing all his 
connection with the world. Abandoning his home, his friends, his pos- 
sessions, and everything that is dear to him, he must retire into the 
jungle. Here he should choose a spot which is unpolluted in the eyes of 
the Brahmans. It must be situated neither too high nor too low, and he 
must here make a couch of Kusha grass ( Poa cyntmiroidtui' , on which to 
sit or lie. A woollen or cotton sheet, and the s£in of some animal, should 
serve him for a covering. On this d)uch he should sit in contemplation. 
His posture should be easy, but erect, and as steady and motionless as 
possible ; in order that his thoughts may not be disturbed by the move- 
ments of his body, nor sleep be induced by recumbence. His eyes 
should be fixed on the end of his nose, and h| should never move his 
gaze, lest ttic worldly objects around should distract his attention ; while, 
if he shut his eyes, he would be more liable to slumber. Lastly, his mind 
should be intently fixed on the one object of contemplation, the Supreme 
Being. This exercise should be repeated during increasing lengths of 
time, until the Yogin, or devotee, becomes capable of sustaining it with 
perfection for any period. Meanwhile he must preserve a just medium in 
his mode of life. He must be moderate in eating, sleeping, and reareation, 
but should not starve completely, nor entirely refrain from sleep ; but, as 
he advances, he will find it more easy to dispense with both rest and food. 
His heart also should bo cleared of all worldly aversions or desires, and 
should preserve an equanimity which will render him indifierent to all 
external influences, whether pleasant or impleasant, good or bad; and 
make him feel alike towards all tilings and beings. In this state the 
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i light of the truth is gradually kindled within him, and he experiences a 
\ feeling of internal satisfaction and pleasure superior to any sensual enjoy- 
I ment. This state is internal devotion, through knowledge, to the Supreme 
\ Being, and a steady continuance in it concludes with final emancipation. 
Its chief requirement is the renuntiation of the actions of every-day life, \ 
and abstinence even from every kind of action. Action, according to this > 
school, was always followed with consequences more or less disagreeable ; 
action was always imperfect, and, therefore in the way of perfection ; 
action distracted the thoughts, and was therefore opposed to contemplation. 
Lastly, action was incited' by the three qualities, which it was the object 
of the devotee to combat and subdue, and for these reasons action was to 
be avoided. 

In replying to these arguments our author admits the excellence of 
or renuntiation, but explains it in a very different manner. 
Action, he says, is only attended with consequences when the agent has 
any interest or motive whatsoever ill what he does. Performed simply j 
as a dii^^ or as a necessity in supporting life, it is attended with no con- j 
sequences which can affect the soul or hinder its emancipation. It is true \ 
that action is incited by the three qualities, but the devotee should rather 
attack those qualities themselves in their iiifiuence on his heart, by 
walling his heart and senses against them, than sccjk to annul their 
power by restraining their results. Again, he admits the power of 
perfection in knowledge to obtain emancipation, but he would substitute 
‘ for it a state of mind and heart so devoted to the Supreme Being that all 
actions of this life will be performed as so many sacrifices to that Being, 

- he being their motive and always present in the mind of their agent. 
/The Kwima-yo^ay therefore, which he woe^ld teach, requires no actual retire- 
: ment from the world, but, on the contrary, the full performance of that 
earthly calling to which we may chance to be bom. He asserts that the 
two schools virtually teach the same dogma, viz., Eenuntiation. This 
however is understood by Patanjali as the actual physical retirement from 
the world, and abandonment of worldly actions and duties; while our 
author would explain it as the moral retirement from the influenc es of 
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this world and the abandonment of all worldly interests and anxieties. 

' Actions must still be performed, but they are just as much renounced if 
performed as a duty and a sacrifice, without any self-interest or worldly 
motive, as they would be if altogether rejected. Again, this view of 
renuntiaticSi is supported by the fallacy of the other, since the actual 
physical abstinence from action cannot be fully carried out in this life. 
However much Hre may abstain from the performance of actions, the 
corporeal routine action of life must still continue. The limbs must still 
be moved, the heart still beat and the blood circulate ; we must still eat 
and drink, and however simple this food may bc^ be it the mere leaves off 
the ground, which formed the dainties of some austere anchorets — ^we 
must still employ action to obtain it. Thus, as long as life continues, 
action, however slight, continues alsOj^^and th^ total •abstinence from it 
is, therefore, an impossibility. Xer is the mere abstinence from action real 
renuntiation. If a man could even acquire coihplete inaction, he would 
not be a true renouncer if he did not«also restrain the desires of his heart, 
and all worldly thoughts. The mere restraint of the senses is worth ^ 
nothing, unless accompanied by a corresponding restraint of the heart ; ' 
and if the latter be fully accomplished, the action of the senses will do 
but little harm, if any, since it will have no influence on the heart, and 
and cannot therefore reach the soul (Gh. Y., shl. 4 — 9.) ^ 

The doctrines of the two schools may, therefore, be thus epitomised. 
The Jnanayoga, or school of Patanjali, enjoins the avoidance of tempta- 
tion. The Karmayoga, or school of the Bhagavad-Grita, enjoins the 
combating of temptation. Both teach that the world is evil, and that its [ 
influence, which tends to obstruct devotion, must be destroyed. The one * 
says, ‘‘Avoid the world;” the other more courageously bids usjneet it 
with a well-armed faith and a well-fortified heart. 'fhc difference 
between them is the same as that between the monk and the priest of 
modem days, and our author has justly appreciated the superiority of 
the latter. 

The method of combating the influence of the world, put^orward by 
the Bhagavad-Gita, in place of asceticism, is simple, if not easy. It 

14 
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^consists in destroying all attachment to it. When this is done, our 
actions are no longer prompted hy interested motives, but performed as a 
duty or a sacrifice, with the Supreme lleing ever before our eyes. But 
this attachment to tlic world can only be conquered by subjection of the 
heart, which is, of course, its scat. The affections of theSicart are, 
however, received from without. The heart naturally dislikes that which 
does not please it, and affects that which does please it; hut the perception 
of such external objects as please or displease, is acquired through the 
medium of the senses, which connect tlie internal man with external 
matter. Patanjali, thcreff^re, would annul their influence on the heart by 
removing them from the objects which are likely to please or displease it 
most. Our author, on the other hand, would allow their influence to 
continue, but would subject, the l^gart so completely, as to make it of no 
effect. This subjection 'is accomplished by devotion. Man must be 
jesolutc and firm.^ He niust koej) the one object of final emancipation 
ever before him, and while he restrains his thouglits from all worldly and 
external objects, meditating only on the Supreme Being, he must, by the 
power of th() soul over the body, and by the strength of his own will, 
prevent his heart from experiencing either affection or aversion towards 
the objects of which it receives impressions through the senses. Passion 
of every kind is the gate of destruction, and must, therefore, be subdued. 
One object of desire alone is allowed to the heart, and this is final 
emancipation. One thing alone must be loved ; one thing alone atten- 
tively thought upon, and this is the Supreme Being. Complete equa- 
nimity, comi)lete indifference to pain or pleasure, love or hate, to all 
worldly matters ; must be acquired before this devotion to the Suprcinc 
One cap. be steadily fixed in the heaH. In every action of life, that 
Being alone inust be uppermost in our thoughts. Wo must remembei 
that the action performed is not done for our own siikes, with any interested 
motive, but as an ohering of love and duty to the Supreme Being, in 
purity and equality of heart. 

In this, 'dt least, there is no fanaticism, as there may be in the asceti- 
cism taught by Patanjidi. This is, at least, a sensible and religious 
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jioctl'inc ; and if wc add to it faith and love, will bo oven a Christian 
doctrine.^ And would that in the present selfish age, and this northern 
active clime, it could be a})plied and successfully carried out by Christians, 
as we call ourselves ! It is the teaching of our Saviour when he bids us 
hate father and mother, and take up the cross, and when He points to the 
lily of the field, which toils and spins not, but puts faith in its Creator to 
give it noiirishirfent. We, too, should have our final emancipation, our 
salvation ever as our only desire, ando2<r Supreme Being; — so far superior, 
so fur more loveable than the imp(‘rfect deity of the Hindu philosopher — 
ever as our chief object of lovi*. Wi‘, too, should do our duty in this 
world without self-interest and attachment, and morally renounce the 
’world in the rejection of alt' interest in it. The great outciy against this 
doctrine is, that it is uiinatural. Nature bids; us taltc an ' interest in the 
world. Nature fills us with emulation and ambition. It is natural to 
love advancement, prosi)crity, increase of wcaltt. It is natural to depend 
on ourselves alone, and not to put* much faith in the jjroinisos of God, 
who wdll not help us, if w'o do not help ourselves. All this, it is true, 
is natural. But it is natunil to sin, and very unnatural to act uprightly ; 
and the want of nature is no ground for accusation of our doctrines. 

But wo must not be carried away by entjjusiasm at the apparent 
Christianity of the doctrines of our philosopher. AVe must not forgot 
how much of the genuine Brahman lies beneath this uppcT coating, nor 
arrogate for him more than the praise duo to a clever reformer and a wise 
ethical philosopher. Had our author had more courage, had his policy been 
less conciliatoiy, had he sought to establish the theoiies of which he 
dreamc'd, iiidepeiidc'nt of the rank systems to which he conceded so much, 
the results of his teaching might have been dilferent. We say uwght, for 
as well strive to wash the Ethiopian white, fis to convert thc^ native of 
the north and centre of India from the belief which the climate, aided by 
the continual teaching of master minds through long ages, has planted 
\leciDly in his bosom. The Bhagavad-Gita obtained an exalted reputation 
in India, but its doctrines, like those of the Vedas, wdiero applied as 
* its students listed. The resignation, the indifference, the inertness, and 
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the fatalism of the Hindu still remained, as it will remain for ages, and 
the bonks of the Ganges will never be crowded by a Christian population 
till the doctrines taught be enslaved to the character of the audience. 

; One thing may, however, be said for the strange nation among whom 
these doctrines are still disseminated. In no country, under no climate 
‘ in the world, has religious feeling, in whatever shape, been so firm and 
constant in the hearts of all classes as in India. No rfhtion, no people 
under the sun, has had the future after death so constantly before their 
minds, has been so little wedded to this life, and so intent on their 
emancipation from it. This would seem to be a fine groundwork for the 
eternal teaching of the Sacred Book ; but the climate which has effected 
this, has also nourished and sustained the mysticism and the fatalism of 
Brahmanism and its' Darsh^anas, and the sward that looks so green and 
tempting to the eye, covers a morass, in which the pure doctrines of the 
gospel would sink to be swhmped. 
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silMARKS ON THE BHAGAVAD-OITA. 

The groat drawback in speaking of Hindu literature, is the complete 
absence of any chronological data. The nations which chronicle their 
own existence, and hand to posterity the histo^ of their glories, are those 
over which some vainglorious dynasty has ruled, who delighted to display 
their splendour to the eyes of the future as well as to those of the 
present. India has been always more or less goveriied by a hierai’chy, 
and it was not till the minor states gradually melted together into a 
northern empire, in the first centuries of our# own era, that any history 
was composed, or any dates given ^ The epics of the earlier ages were 
only partially chronicles. \Vc know that Sutas, or bards, were attached 
to each tribe or principal family, and that their hereditary office was to 
preserve and recite to their masters the glories of their ancestors. But 
the very fact of their being also charioteers, would seem to indicate that 
these recitals were originally made at the moiRent of battle, in order to 
inspire courage in the followers of the chieftains, and certainly no 
archives, but vague tradition thus handed from father to son, were ever 
preserved. 

When the power of the priesthood was somewhat broken by the 
prevalence of Buddhism, the kingly caste gained strength and vitality# 
Literature flourished, and scholars and archmologists sprang up, who pre- 
ferred to examine the work of their predecessors to riskijig any* novelties 
of their own. Hence arose the first enquiry into the past, and dates were 
given to every work that had been hitherto composjd. But since the lan- 
guage of these was no longer the vernacular, since nothing could be really 
known of the true dates, and since their authority was respgcted, and the 
superiority of their contents acknowledged ; the dates given by the natives 
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t to most works were purely fictitious, and as remote as possible. Among 
others which received this distinction was the Bhagavad-Gitii, whose 
conciliatory doctrines, receivable by all classes of belief, met on all sides 
with a welcome. No actual numerical date was stated for it, but it was 
uuhcsitatingly attributed to the same personage who is said to fiave com- 
piled the Yedas, and composed most of the Puranas. The slight know- 
ledge of Indian history, which has been gathered from Ifidian literature, 
and the strong internal evidence of the language, enable us to interpose at 
least some nine or ten centuries between the sacred text-books and our 
poem, and some five or six,» at least, between our poem and the Puranas. 
This would give to the Vyasa the unwonted longevity of fifteen centuries, 
which not even Erahmanical scholiasts care to allow him. 

In the * Index ^ it maj’ b(? seen that the Vyasa, Krishna Pwaipiiyana, to 
whom the Yedas arc attributed, is rather a mythological than an historical 
personage ; and, if*, by the hde of this it be remembered that the modesty 
of the real author at an age when truth would be sacrificed to effect, 
might prompt him to attribute the composition of his own work to so 
celebrated a writer, we shall not be surprised to find that Sanjaya (Ch. 
XYIII., shh 75) refers his knowledge of what he relates to the favour of 
the Yj^sa. This, however, is no admission that the work was his 
composition ; and when we finally call to mind that it was intendcid by 
its author to be considered as an episode in the Mahabharata, which was 
also attributed to the same comj)iler, we shall understand his silence as to 
his own name, and resign ourselves to considtT the authorship of the 
finest specimen of Hindu literatunj as lost in oblivion for ever. 

‘ Not so however its date. We have already shown to what period its 
doctrines ^should refer it; we have already apju’oximated its date between 
one century before and three after Christ, and by this wo feel iindined to 
abide. The character of the Bhagavad-Gfta as a literary composition, 
obliges us to place it the prime age of Sanskrit literature. This age 
seems to have been that of the drama. Kalidasa and our author must j 
have been brdl in the same school of civilization, and nurtured in thej 
same lap of national taste. It is quite possible thtif our poet may liavef 
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moved among those great minds, those philosophers and men of science, 
those poets, dramatists, and wits, who thronged, as we know, round the 
throne of Vikramaditya,' as bright planets round a brighter sun. 

There is no doubt that our author, whatever his name, age, or birth- 
place, was more of a philosopher than a poet ; still his work contains 
much that deserves the' title of poetry, even according to our more delicate 
ideas. Though It is in form rather a dialogue tlian a narration, the author 
has succeeded in giving some portraiture of character in the personages he 
introduces. We may instance the delicacy, generosity, and almost 
womanly tenderness of Arjuna in Ch. I.^ shl. 23), the ambition and 
odium in Duryodhana, the ferocity of Iihima, and the mysterious con- 
fidence of Krishna, '^or is the bosom friendship of the two principal 
speakers ill described, still less the delicate fears of Arjuna lest he should 
have offended his friend by his former familianty, when he discovers in 
him the One Almighty Being (Ch. XI., shl. 4*1, 12). 

The Bhagavad-Oitii has been ciflied an episode of the Mahabharata, 
and some of the MSS. insert it in its proper place in that poem. It must 
not, however, be imagined for a moment that it has any further con- 
nection with it. The Mahabharata, as all students of Sanskrit well know, 
is the great epic of India, which, from its poj^ularity and extent, would 
seem to correspond with the Iliad among the Greeks. The theme of the 
whole work is a certain war which was earned on between two branches of 
one tribe, the descendants of Kuril, for the sovereignty of Hastiuapiira, 
commonly supposed to bo the same as the modern Delhi. The elder 
branch is called by the general name of the whole tribe. Kurus; the 
younger goes by the patronymic from Pandu, the father of its five principal 
leaders. ^ 

This war between the Kurus and Pundavas occupies about twenty 
thousand shlokas, or a quarter of the whole work, as we now possess it. 


* Tins emperor is supposed to have flourished about 56 b.c., and nij;ic men of ffcniu» 
and learning, iiieluding Kulidfisa, tlie poet, uiid Aiiiarasinba, the Icxicograpn, are 
culled the pc'urls that adoriieil his court at Ujjayiui, the modern Oujeiii. 
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The rest is filled with episodes and legends, chiefiy didactic, of a much 
later date, inserted, from time to time, by authors who wished to give the 
authority of antiquity to their teaching. The whole forms a collection 
of the traditions of the early history of the krynn people during their 
first settlement in India. The plan of inserting didactic and otter works 
into the old and well-known epics of earlier ages ; was very common when 
civilization and literature had progressed to such a point lhat a Jesuitical 
fiction was a matter of small account. Thus the story of ^Nala is considered 
as an episode of the Mahabharata, that of Vishwamitra and the Eaghu- 
Vansha of the llamayana, and these, and many others, are all of later date, 
perhaps, by some centuries, than the original works. Some ingenuity 
is, however, always employed by the authors of these episodes in adapting 
them to the peculiar passag(? of the^eater works to which they are to be 
tacked on, and accordingly we find the first chapter of our poem occupied 
exclusively with narrativej which savours very strongly of the epic. 
In order to understand the allusions there made, a knowledge is 
requisite of the preceding history of the tribe, which will now be given as 
follows. 

Of the name Kuru we know but little, but that little is sufiicient to 
prove that it is one of great importance. W e have no means of deriving 
it from any Sanskrit root, nor has it, like too many of the old Indian 
names, the appearance of being explanatory of the peculiarities of the 
person or persons whom it designates. It is, therefore, in all probability, 
a name of considerable antiquity, brought by the Aryan race from their 
first seat in Central Asia. Its use in Sanskrit is fourfold. It is the name 
of the northern quarter, or Dwipa, of the world, and is described as lying 
between the most northern range of sno yy mountains and the polar sea. 
It is, further, tic name of the most northern of the nine Varshas of the 
known world. Among the long genealogies of the tribe itself, it is found 
as the name of an ancient king, to whom the foundation of the tribe is 
attributed. Lastly, it designates an Aryan tribe of sujficient importance 
to disturb the°whole of northern India with its factions, and to inake its 
battles the theme of the longest epic of olden time. 
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Viewing these facts together, we should he inclined to draw the con- 
clusion that the name was originally that of a race inhabiting central 
Asia, beyond the Himalaya, who emigrated with other races into the 
north-we^t of the Peninsula, and with them formed the great people who 
styled themselves unitedly Ari/a^ or the Koble, to distinguish them from 
the aborigines whom they subdued, and on whose territories they even- 
tually settled. These Xryans are the people who brought Brahmanism 
and the Sanskrit tongue into India, and whom etymologists and anti- 
quaries know to he of the same blood and origin as the races which 
people the whole of Persia, and almost all tfie (Mmtinent of Europe, in 
short, the lndo-G(u-manic or Indo-Scythic class. 

At the time when the plot of the Mahabhiirata was enacted, this 
tribe was situated in the plain of the"* Doab, apd their particular region, 
lying between the Jumna and Sursooty rivers, was called Xurukshetra, or 
the plain of the Kurus. The capital of this country was Hastinapura, 
and here reigned, at a period of wliich we cannot give the exact date, a 
king named Vichitravirya. He was the son of Shantanu and Satyavati; 
and Bhishma and Krishna Dwaipayana, the Vyasa, were his half-brothers ; 
the former being his father s, the latter his mother^ s son. He married 
two sisters, Amba and Arabalikii, but dying :ihortly after his marriage 
from excessive connubial rites, he left no progeny ; and his half-brother, 
the Vyasa, instigated by divine command, married his widows, and begot 
two sons, Dhritarashtra and Pandu. The former had one hundred sons, 
the eldest of whom was Duryodhana. The latter married firstly Pritha, 
or Kunti, the daughter of Shura, and secondly Madri. The children of 
these wives were the five Pandava princes ; but as their mortal father had 
been cursed by a deer while hunting to be childless al^ his Mfe, these 
children were mystically begotten by different deities. Thus Yudhishthira, 
Bhima, and Aijuna, were the sons of Pjitha, by^Dharma, Vayu, and 
Indra, respectively. Nakula was the son of Madri, by Nasatya the 
elder, and Sahadeva, by Basra, the younger, of the twin Ashwinau, the 
physicians of the gods. This story would seem to be a fiction, invented 
to give a divine origin to the five heroes of the poem, but, however this 
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may be, Duryodhana and bis brothers are the leaders of the Kuru, or 
elder branch of the tribe; and the five Fandava princes those of the 
Fandava, or younger branch. 

Dhritarashtra was blind, but although thus incapacitated f^r govern- 
ing, he retained the throne, while his son Duryodhana really directed the 
affairs of the state. The latter seems to have been the t^'pe of an ambi- 
tious and contentious intriguer, and among other things, he prevailed on 
his father to banish his cousins, the Fandava princes, from the country. 
After long wanderings and varied hardships, these princes collected their 
friends around them, formed by the help of many neighbouring kings a 
vast army, and prepared to attack their unjust oppressor, who had, in like 
manner, assembled his forces. 

The hostile armies mf^vH on the plain of the Kurus. Bhfshma, the 
half-brother of Vichitravirya, being the oldc^st warrior among them, has 
the command of the Kuru faction ; Bhi'ma, the second son of Fandu, noted 
for his strength and prowess, is the general of the other party. The 
scene of our poem now ojjens, and remains throughout the same, — the 
field of battle. In order to introducic to the reader the names of the 
principal chic'ftains in each anny, Duryodhana is made to approach Drona, 
his militaiy preceptor, name them one by one. The challenge is then 
suddenly given by Bhishma the Kuru general, by blowing his conch ; and 
he is seconded by aU his followers. It is returned by Aijuna, who is in 
the same chariot with the god Krishna, who, in compassion for the*, per- 
secution he suffered had become his intimate friend, and was now acting 
the part of a charioteer to him. He is followed by all the generals of the 
Fdndavas. The fight then begins with a volley of arrows from both sides ; 

■ but whel. Aijupa perceives it, he begs Krishna to draw up the chariot in 
the space between the two armies, while he examines the lines of the 
enemy. The god dq^.s so, and points out in those lines the numerous 
relatives of his fiiend. Aijuna is horror-struck at the idea of com- 
mitting fratricide by slaying his near relations, and thi'ows down his bow 
I and arrow, declaring that he would rather be killed without defending 
I himself, than fight against them. Krishna replies with the arguments 
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which form the didactic and philosophical doctrines of the work, and 
endeavours to persuade him that he is mistaken in forming such a resolu- 
tion. Aijuna is eventually over-ruled. The fight goes on, and the 
Pandavas ^defeat their opponents with most complete victory. 

Such is the plot by which the ideas and doctrines of one age are 
woven in with those of a far earlier one, and we cannot deny at least the 
ingenuity and perhaps too the elegance with which the undertaking is 
carried out. 

This brief explanation will sujfice to make the reader at home in the 
study of the poem, and we therefore leave him'at once to its perusal. 




CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


OM I » 


DHRITAKASHTKA SPOKE. 

What did my folio wors (ind those of Pandu c^o, when assembled for the 
purpose of fighting on the sacred plain,'- the plain of Kuni,'' Sanjaya r 

SAX.TAYA SPOKE. 

When king Duryodliana beheld thp ai-my of the •Pundavas drawn up 


I 

* This was the mystic monosyllable with which all tlu* hymns of the VedavS, and after- 
wards all works y,i:iicli troat(‘d (d theology \\\erv. comm(‘n(‘(‘d. Tt is eomi)7»s(‘d of the three 
letters a, u, and m; the a and h eombiiiing to form th(‘ diphthmig o. The Hindds look 
upon it' as a vocal represesentation of the Supreme Being, in his simple character of 
Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer of the universe. Thus, the (f is said to represent 
Vishnu, the preserver; the ShivUj, the destroyer; and tlie Brahma, the creator. A 
,mon; probable origin is, that it is composed of the initials of tht*lhn*(‘ p(*r.soiiificatit)ns of 
lithe triad of elements, which is a much more, ancient trinity than that of Brahma, Vishnu, 
'and Shiva. The a would tlnai represent Agiii, or fin-; w Varuiia, water ; and the m 
I Marut, wind or air. The reverence attached to this monosyllable may be inferred ft'om 
' the fact that somt* transeribers of MSS. have been afraid to write the awful word itself, 
and have substituted some other. St*e Wilson’s ‘A'islinu I’urvina,’ p. 273, note 1. 

2 The name of a Hat region situate in the Doab, tlu' strip of laud between the Indus, 
the Ganges, and the Himalaya range. It lies between the river.s Yamuna (Jumna), and 
Sarasvati (Sui'sooty), and coni])rises according to Manu (TI. 19) tbi' districts of Kuru- 
kshetra, of the Matsyas, the Panchalus, and the^huratieiiakas. It is there called the 
country of the Brahmarshis'.^ llie Sarasvati (Sur:^)oty) is an insigiiiticant stream tlowing 
through Sirhind, between tht' Y'amuiiii and the Shatailru. It eventually loses itself in the* 
sand of the desert, and is, on that account, fabled hy the llindd.s ti> flow underground 
into the ocean. It is held, how<‘ver, as one of the most sacred streams of Iiidin. Lassen 

, (Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. i., p. 123) calls the Doab the BelgiiiiJI of India. It is 
the gateway of the peninsula, where the eastern and western races have always met in 
battle. Herii, in later days, was fought the battle of Paiiipiit ; and here was laid the 
scene of that war which transferred the sovendgnty of middlK India fi-oin the Kurus to 
the Phiidavas. As it was the gate of India, so does it in all probability derive its sacred 
name from being the first seat of the Aryan race, whence it worked its way from the Indus 
to the Ganges, and from being retained in their memory with all t je respect due to 
a fatherland. 

3 j^art of Dharmakshetra, the flat plain around Delhi, which city is often identified 
with H^tinhpura, the capital of Kunikshctra, and the seat of the government of 

^ Dhiitarfishtra, and of his son Durvodhana. ^ 
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in order/ he then approached his preceptor^ and spoke these words. 
‘ Behold, 0 preceptor ! ihis huge army of the sons of Pdndu, dra^ 
up by thy clever pupil, the son of Drupada,® In it are warriors with huge 
bows, equal to Bhfma and Aijuna in battle, (namely) Yuyudhdna and 
Yirata, and Brupada on his great car; Bhrishtakctu, Chekitana, and the 
valiant king of Purujit and Xuntibhoja and Shafvya, chief of 

men ; and Yudhamanyu the strong, and TJttamaujas th8 bravo, the son 
of Subhadra,® and all the sons of Draupadf,® too, in their huge chariots. 
But remark those, who are the most distingui^ed amongst us, the leaders 
of my army, 0 best of Btahmans I will name them to thee, that thou 
mayst know them. 

^ There are thyself,^* and Bhfshma, and Karna, and Kripa, victorious 
in battle, Ashwattliaman, .and Yiliarna, and Saumadatti too, and many 
other heroes, who risk their lives for my sake, armed with divers 
weapons, all experienced m war. This army of mine, which is com- 
manded by Bhishma,*® is not sufficient;* but that army of theirs, commanded 
by Bhfma, is sufficient. And do you, even all of you, drawn up in all 
the ranks of the army, according to your grades, attend even to Bhfshma.’ 


' * Bfe careful to derive from vi -f- wA, not from vi -f- vah, 

B Drona, who was the military instructor of many warriors of both parties, though 
himself hy birth a Br§hman. iNote that dchdrya is used for a preceptor in genei^ 
whether in reUgious or profane sciences ; guru for one in the former only. 

^ Dhri^^yumna, the elder son of Bra^da. 

? or Yax&^i is the modem Benares. 

^ Abhimanm ffio son of Aijuna and Subhadrh, the sister of Kmh^, from whom 
he is also callea Saubhadra. 

* DraupadS. otherwise called Knshnh or P6nch&li, was daughter of Drupada, and wife 
of each of the five sons of Pfindu. * £ter son by Yudhishthira was Prativindhya, W Bhima 
Sfitasoma €r Shiutasoma, by Aijuna Shmtak^ hy ^Takula Shathnika, and by Sahadeva 
Shmtasena. ^ ? 

Lit., ‘Twiee-hdm,’ which was a title given especially to Brfihmans, and generally 
to Eshatrlyas and Yaishms, all of whom were considered to he s^tually hem again 
when investM at the age m maturity with the sacrificial threap. Sj this ceremony the 
Aryan race was distinguished from the abori^es. 

BAovda is a word of respect, often used for the second p»son, and equivalent to 
‘your honour,* ♦your worship,* etc. 

Bhishnm. the great step-uncle of Duiyodhana and his consms, received the com- 
mand id Ihe former’s army, from bekig the oldest of all the warriors, and the most 
renowned. 
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Then, in order to encourage the ardent old anceaW of the 

Kurus'^ blew his trumpet/* sounding loud as the roar of a Hon. Then, on 
a sudden, trumpets, kettle-drums, cymbals, drums, and horns were sounded. 
That noise grew to an uproar. And standing on a huge car drawn by 
white homes, the dayer of Madhu,“ and the son of Pandu” blew their 
celestial triuUipets. Knshna^^ (blew his horn called) Pdnchajanya^* ; the 
Despiser of WeSlth,^^ blew ^the Gift of the Gods’ ; he of dreadful deeds 
and woldsh entrails^ blew a great trumpet called Paun^;^^ king 


13 Duryodhana, who had just complained that his army was insufficient to cope with 
the enemy. . Bhishma. 

1^ Lit., ^Jjonch-shel^’ which was used as a war-trumpet, and received a * nom-dc- 
guorre* fronTifs WherT “ , 

1® Krishna.— ^See IndeXy under * Madhu.’ ♦ • 

17 Ariuna. Krishim and Arjuna were in the same chariot, the former acting for the 
time as Arinna’s ^ia or charioteer. 9 

1® In shloka 24, this name recurs coupled with a similar one, Gud&kesha, applied to 
Aijuna. A twofold method of translating tthem is open to each ; and as the difficulty in 
deciding which to choose throughout our poem is ^eat, I have preferred to leave them 
^one. The grammarians derive Mri»hikesha from hrmikd, ^ a sense,’ and Uha, ‘lord,’ — ‘the 
ord of the senses,’ a name applicable to Krishna when looked on in a philosophical point 
of view, as identical with the Supreme Spint. QuMkesha they derive from gttMka, 
‘sleep,’ and wAa, ‘ lord,’ — ‘the lord of sleep.’ The objection to both is that fhe words 
hxUhika and guAdka occur nowhere but in the grammarians’ writiogs, and are justly sus- 
pected of being coined by them. Again, however appropriate the mrst epithet may be to 
Krishna, we know no good reason why the second should be applied to A^una, Schlegel 
has sought another derivation. He considers the second part of each word to be keihay 
‘ hair : * and hriihi. to be an elongated form derived from AmA, ‘ to be rough,’ while 
gvM means the Euphorbia plant. Ho would therefore render the first word ‘with 
upraised or tumed-up hair,’ the second ‘ with hair twisted, or matted like the leaves of 
the Euphorbia’ ; and he considers the first^ithet duly supported by that of kesharnty 
‘ hairy,’ so constontly applied to K^h^. The difficulty lies in the want of authority 
for the first, and the strained nature of' the second, derivation. Burnout^ whose opinion 
must always have great weight, says,^ in the preface to his translation of the ‘ Bhfigavatf 
Purfiim,’ vol. i. p. 168, that as the derivations given by the grammarians and by 
translators are equally unsatisfactory, we should make the best of them, while waitttig 
for better ; and he proposes that the meaning attributed to these v^rds by the gram* 
marians should be retained iu works of a metaphysical or philosophical nature, such as 
the Pur&nas ; that of the translators, m works of an epic and historical character. Sinee 
the ‘ Bhagavad-Gith’ may side with the former in its content^ and with the latter in its 
form as an episode of the ‘ Mah&bhkrata,’ we prefer to leave these epithets untranslated. 

^3 Made of the bones of the giant Panchgjana. — See Index. 

30 Bhima. The first epithet is a play on his name, which means •‘dreadM’ ; the 
second denotes his ferocious and implacable disposition. 

31 Lit., ‘ Ho whos(^ standard is an ape.* It seems to have been the custom to carry 
some device as a war-ensign on the chariot. 
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BHAGAYAB-GiTA. CHAPIEB THE FIBST. 


Tudlushj;£ira, tihie son of £unt£, blew ^the Eternal Victory’ ; E'akula and 
Sabadeva blew 'tihte Sweet-toned' and the ‘ Blooming-with-jewels.’ 
The king of Kdshi, renowned for the excellence of his bow, and Shikan^ 
in his huge chariot, Dhrifhtadyunma, and Vird;a and Sdtyaki, uncon- 
quered by his foes; and Ehipada and the sons of Eraupadi, Altogether, 
O king of earth! and the strong-armed son of Subhadrd, each 
severally blew their trumpets. That noise lacerated the Hearts of the sons 
of Ehntar&GhiTa, an uproar resounding both through heaven and earth. 
vNow when Aijuna" beheld the Dhartarashtras^ drawn up, and that the 
flying of arrows had commence, he raised his bow, and then addressed 
these words, 0 king of earth I to Krishna. 

^Draw up my chariot, 0 Eternal One! between the two armies, 
that I may examine "these ipen drawn up and anxious for battle, (and see) 
with whom I have to flgflt in the strife of war. I perceive that those 
who are assembled here dte about to flght, fl:om a wish by so doing to 
do a fevour to the evil-minded son of Dhntara^htea.’^ 

SAXJAYA SPOKE. 

Krishna^® being thus addressed by Aijuna, 0 Bharata ! drew up 
that best of chariots between the two armies ; and before Bhfshma and 
Brona and all the kings of' the earth, he said : 

'Behold, 0 king! these Kurus here assembled.’ Standing there, 
the king beheld fathers and grandfathers, preceptors and maternal uncles, 
brothers, sons, grandsons, and friends, fathers-in-law and acquaintances,®* 


^ Lit., The sons of Bhritar&^tra, Duryodhana and his brothers; but here put 
generally themselves and their followers, the whole Kuru party. 

S3 Buryodhanafi By this Aijuna, whose bharactir is drawn throughout as one of 
almost feminine ddicacy of feeli^ and noble geilerosity, wishes to exculpate the rest of 
the Kurus from the charge of cruelty towards meir rmtions, and to throw all the blame 
on the odous Buryodhandr 

^ Here, and at shl. 34, relations of every kind are mentioned to rive more effect to 
Aijuna’s feeli^, but those of which we know are comparatively few. Bhishma, as great- 
uncle to both Kurus and P&n^vas, may be placed among the grandffithers. Dhntar&shtra 
was uncle to the sons of F6niu, Diupaaa their fother-m-law, and Dhxishtadyumna, his son, 
flidr brother-iu-law. Lasily, Kan^ was Imlf-brother to Aijuna. Moreover the principal 
actors in each party were cousins. 
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in .both of the armies. Gazing on all these relations drawn up (in battle 
array), the son of Kunti,^ moved by extreme compassion, spoke with 
sadness, as follows : 

ABJONA SPOKE. 

f' 

* Now that I have beheld this kindred standing here near together for 
the purpose of fighting, my limbs give way, and my face is dried up^ (of 
the blood in my veins), and tremour is produced throughout my body, and 
my hair stands oil end. My bow, Geneva,®’ slips from my hand, and my 
skin, too, bums (with fever). Not am I able to remain upright, and my 
mind is, as it were, whirling round. And I perceive adverse omens,*® 
0 hairy one ! I^or do I foresee anything better, even when I shall have 
slain these relations in battle. I seek not victory, Kri^a, nor a kingdom, 
nor pleasures. What shguld we do ®^th a kingdom, Oovinda ? What 
with enjoyments, or with life itself, (if we slew these relatives) ? Those 
very men — on whose account*® we might desire a kingdom, enjo 3 rment 8 , or 
pleasures — ^ore assembled for battle, having given up their lives and riches. 
Teachers, fathers, and even sons, and grandfathers, uncles, fathers-in-law, 
grandsons, brothers-in-law, with connections also — ^these I would not wish 
to slay, though I were slain myself,*® 0 killer of Madhu ! — ^not even 
for the sake of the sovereignty of the triple world,** how much less for 


“ Aqima. —See Index, 

^ This is quite an Indian mode of depicting horror. We florid Europeans would 
say, ‘ My face grows pale hut the swarthy Hindfl, not seeing the effect on account of 
his colour, has recourse to the feeling of the blood rushing b^k from the surface, and 
leaving the face dry and bloodless. 

^ G&n^va is the name of the miraculous bow which Aijuna received as a gift from’^ 
Indra. 

28 This may he taken literidly, as birds, etc., actually passing befrre Aij^a’s eyes ; 
or, figuratively, as refeiing to his fears for the event of the battle. I confess the con- 
text unmediately following favours the latter acc^tation : the scholiasts throw no light 
on the matter. 

Since he deems these pleasures only enjoyable when surrounded and partaken by 
relations. 

3® Though my life depended on it. 

31 Earth, the firmament and heaven, the last induding also the r^ons of the demons. 
The soverei^ty of this triple world was Tishnu’s, he having gain^ it by utifice from 
Bali, in the form of a tiny dwarf. See Index under * Vh^u.* 
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BHIGAYAD-GITA. CHAFIEB THE EIRST» 


that of this earth I When we had killed the Dhdrtarashtras, what pleasure 
diould we' have, 0 thou who art prayed to by mortals ?** We should 
incur a crime were we to put to death these villains.®* Therefore we are 
not right to kill the Bhdrtaiishjxas, our own relations, for how could we 
be happy, after killiiig our own kindred, 0 slayer of Madhu ? 

^Even if they whose reason is obscured by covetousness, do not perceive 
the crime committed in destroying their own tribe, nbr a sin in the 
oppression of their Mends, should we not know how to recoil from such 
a sin — we, who do look upon the slaughter of one’s tribeas a crime, 0 thou 
who art supplicated by mortals ? In the destruction of a tribe, the eternal 
institutions (laws) of the tribe are destroyed. These laws being destroyed, 
lawlessness prevails throughout the whole tribe. From the existence of 
lawlessness the wonfen of triba become corrupted, Enshna; and when 
the women are corrupted, 0 son of Vrishnil conftision of caste 
takes place.** Confiision oi caste is (a gate) to hell*® both for the destroyers 


^ The first meaning of the root ard, is ‘ to trouble/ irom which the grammarians, 
followed by Bopp, have translated this word ‘ the troubler of (bad) men.* 

88 This word is explained as comprising six species of villains, viz., incendiaries, 
poisoners, cut-throats, stealers of property, robbers of one*8 land, or one’s wife, all of 
which pleasant and mendly parts had been, according to Bhridarasvfimin, the scholiast, 
filled by the Kurus against the^&n^vas. 

8* ^e women, for instance, whose husbands, firiends, or relations, have been all slain 
in battle, no longer restramed by law, seek huB7)ands among other and lower castes dr 
tribes, causing a mixture of blood, which many nations at all ara have regarded as 
a most serious evil ; but particularly those who, like the Aryans, the Jews andtheBcotch — 
were at first surrounded by foreigners very different to themselves, and thus preserved the 
distinction and genealogies of their races more effectively than any othor. 

88 A distinction is to be made between Earaka and Pktkla, at least according to the 
rPurfi^. In them Naraka only is the place of punishment for mortals, Phtm being 
the region immediately below the earth,, which is inhabited by all the < opposition* of the 
Hindu Pfmtheon, the Daityas, Dluoavas, Yakshas, Nfigas, etc. It is divided into 
seven regi^, pla^d one below the other ; and if we |nay cr^t the account of the Muni 
Hhrada. who, like Orpheus, went do^ to the rftgions below, the evil genii take great 
care to provi^ most comfortably for their bo^ly and Sensual emoyments, and make their 
habitation &r more attractive than the cold virtue of Swarga. Thus the daughters of the 
demons wander about lavish of their fascinations, the sun shines for light and not for 
heat ; the demons themselves revel on excellent dinners and the best cellars, attended by 
bands of music and ^e songs of the Koil {Ouetdus IndieuaS the nightingale of India 
(See Wilson’s ‘ Vishnu Purkna,* p. 204). Naraka is a very different place. It is said to 
consist of twenty-eight, and sometimes of many more divisions, each more terrible 
than the last, and mlottod to the punishment of different crimes. For a descrip- 
tion, see * Vishnu Furkna,’ p. 207. 
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of the tribe, and for the tribe itself. For their fathers are deprived of the 
rites of fiuieral-cakes and libations of water, and thus ML (from heaven).^ 
By the crimes of the destroyers of a tribe, and by those who cause con- 
fusion of caste,^'' the eternal institutions of caste and tribe^ are subversed. 
We have learnt (from sacred writ) that a sojourn** in hell necessarily 
awaits the men who subvert the institutions of their tribe, 0 Sri^a ! 
Alas ! we have (Jetennined to commit a great crime, since, from the desire 
of sovereignty and pleasures, we are prepared to slay our own krqi. Better 
were it for me, if the Dhdrtarashtras, being armed, would slay me, harm- 
less and unresisting in the fight.’ ' 


SANJAYA SPOKE. 

Having thus spoken in tiie midst of the battle, Aijuna, whose heart was 
troubled writh grief, let fall his bow and arrow, and sat down on the bench 
of the chariot. 


^ In bringing forward these and other melancholy superstitions of Br&hmanism in 
the mouth of Arjuna, wo arc not to suppose that our poet, — ^though as much Br&hman as 
philosopher in many unimportant points of belief, — himself received and approved of 
&em. The present is one of those deplorable perversior« of common sense wmeh make 
the happiness, and even salvation of the dead, depend on the practice of the living, and 
which are found in many churches where the nierarchy have had recourse even to 
menaces, to enforce their injunctions on an ignorant and superstitious populace. For a 
full account of the ceremonies here alluded to we must refer the reader to Colebrooke’s 
‘Essays,’ vol. i., p. 187, etc., and vol. ii., p. 363; and to the ‘Asiatic Besearches,* voL 
vii., p. 245. It 18 only necessary hero to state that the Shrhddha was a funeral ceremony 
performed at different periods by the nearest relatives of the deceas^ and for fathers, ' 
grandfathers, and great-grandfiithers. It consisted in offering Ubations of pure water, 
and of Pindas, (balls of meat or rice mixed with curds). The latter were offered for d^^ 
relatives ^nerally, once a month at the new moon ; or for one who had just died, during 
the ten days of mourning, one on the first, two on the second, three on thfwthird day, 
and so on. The former were included in the daily duties of the householder. The 
neglect of their perfonnance would cause the dead to quit their residence in heaven, and 
be precipitated mto Naiaka. See Manu, III., 120 — ^280 ; and TAjnavalkya, I., 217 — 
225, and 249—257. ’ 

37 The women who marry men of other castes. 

3s scholiast explains Jdti by varnoy ‘ caste,’ being rather ‘ Muly’ or 

‘tribe.* “ — s — - 

Which, like the residence of the good m Heaven, lasts only for a ]^od com- 
mensurate with their crimes ; after which they are bom again on earth in we bodies of 
animals, etc. 
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BHAGAYlD-aixi. CHAFTEB THE FIEBT. 

ThuB in the TJpani^ads, called the holy Bhagavad-Gitil, in the science 
of the Supreme Spirit, in the book of devotion, in the colloquy between 
the boly E^islm and Aijuna, (stands) the first chapter by name 

‘the despondency op abjuna/" i 


This title is much longer in the Berlin MS., and shorter in Xo. 6 of the Paris 
MSS. There is little doubt, says Lassen, that the myision of our poem into chapters or 
readings foMpdyaJ was the work of the author himself, since a mrision of the sense 
almost always accompanies it, but the titles have been Mded by word^r copyist^ who 
revel in long flourishing annou^ements, but do not always succeed in suiting the title to 
the contents. Each of these titles describes the Bhamad-Gitfl in its divers characters. 
Lassen suggests the translation of IJpanishad by ‘ episode,’ viz., of the MahhbhBrata, as not 
even the pnde of the copyists would have dared to rank our poem among the Upanishads 
oftheYe^. 
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CHAPTEE THE SECOND. 


* SANJAYA SPOKE. 

To him thus filled with compassion, with his troubled eyes full of 
tears, and sunk in grief, the slayer of Madhu spoke these words : 


THE HOLT one' SPOKE. 

* Wherefore, Ai^una, has this dejection in matters of diflSlculty come 
upon thee, so unworthy of the honourable, and leading neither to heaven® 
nor to glory ? Do not give way to weakness, 0 Eing ! That does not 
become thee ! But cast off this mean effeminacy of heart, and arise, 
0 tormentor of thy foes !* • 

ABJIJNA SPOKE. 


*How should I, slayer of Madhu! contend in battle with my 
shafts against Bhishma and Drona, both worthy to be honoured, 
0 slayer* of thy foes? Eor it were better eat even the bread of 
beggary in this world, and not to slay these venerable* men of great 
esteem. But were I to slay these venerable men here, tlmugh they long 
for plunder, I should eat of banquets smeared with blood. Nor can we 
tell which of these two things may be better for us— that we should 
conquer them or they conquer us. These very men, the Dhartardshtras, 
whom if we slay we shall net wish to live ourselves, are drawn up opposite* 


' Eiishna. 

Since it deprived him of the chance of being slain in battle, which would have 
expedited his journey to the regions of bliss. 0 

^ Lit., * Preceptors* ; but since Dro^ is the only one, at least of whom we know, 
and he rather an dchdrya than 9.atm^e to take this word in a more generai 
'sense. The guru, or spiritual teacher, wm always a Br&hman ; and, to t^h others, must 
himself be learned, old in years, and of high authority. The Br{ihma& were the most 
honoured caste, and the guru the most honoured Brfihman ; thus the name becomes one 
of ^at distinction, and would be applied generally to such men as Bhishma and 
Bhntar&ihtra, the gTand.-uncle and unde of Aquna. 
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to 118. As 1 ai4 of a disposition which is affected by compassion and the 
fear of doing wrong, and my mind being bewildered by my duty,* I ask 
thee which it is better to do ? Tell me that distinctly ! I am thy disciple.® 
Teach .me, who now implore thee ! For I do not see what can ^.spel this 
grief, which scorches my senses,® even were I to obtain the complete un- 
rivalled sovereignty of the earth, and the command even of the deities.’ 

SANTJAYA SPOKE. 

Aijuna, the harasser of his foes, having thus addressed Krishna, having 
said to Govinda, ‘ I will iipt fight,’ was silent. Then, between the two 
armies, Krishna, smiling, addressed these words to him thus downcast : 

THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

* Thou hast grieved for those wcho need not be grieved for, but thou 
utterest words of wisdom !’ The wise grieve not for dead or living. But 
^ never at any period did I, or thou, or these kings of men, not exist, nor 
^all any of us at any time henceforwicrd cease to exist.® As the soul in 
this body undergoes the changes of childhood, prime, and age,® so it 
obtains a new body (hereafter) ; a sensible man is not troubled about 


( * Bewildered as to what it is my duty to do in this case. 

0 This must not he taken literally, ^’una, os tkeis^osom friend of Kri^na, cannot 
be considered as his disciple, but places himself in that relationship to him frW a con- 
sciousness of his own ignorance how to act, and Krahn^s abife to instruct hini. | 
Through the poetical portraying of his struggle betweolf* ^lity anr 'fi^ling^ we imurik the* 
Brfihmon in our author, who, ever mindful of the didactic nature of his poem, describeB 
his hero* as a devoted follower of the institutions of his law and religion. 

> lit., * Dries up my senses.’ It must he understood as * paralyses, obscures my 
facultiesof perception,’ the faculty being^d forthe perception itself Thesenses^M^dnv 
are here, in the strict meaning of the English word, th ej’aculties of perception not those 
. of judg me nt tmd reason : but as the latter are influencecTby the applicaaon ^ the former 
to external 6l)]eom|’1Gir concrete may be here i^ndjBrea by the abs&act. 

^ Namely, In what he has said concerning the ^struction of a tribe and the con- 
fhsion of caste. He has spoken with judgment, but is nevertheless mistaken. 

® The tt h.anMonh.iAai imuit nf OUT poem, the Eter nity and Immortality of .the Soul, 
which haslaad ho be^ning and will have no -r- - ^ 


. • Ghildhi 
after 

]@"^ e h'a gut 

. w ¥!ie second fkUomiihM fsyf. the^ 

ihMj the lirahsmigration of the 8^, areh^e estah 



; and the I 
[y changed I 
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that. But the ccmtact of the elements, 0 son of Kuntl! which bring 
cold and heat, pleasure and pain,^^ which come and go, and are temporary, 
these do thou endure,^® 0 Bhdrata ! For that man whom, being the 
same in pain and pleasure, and ever constant,^® these elements do not 
affict, 0*best of men! is fitted for immortality.^* There is no existence 
for what does not exist, nor is there any non-existence for what exists.” 
But even of botfl of these, those who discern the truth perceive the true 
end.” Know this, that that by which all this universe is created” is in- 
destructible.” Ko one can cause the destruction of this inexhaustible 
thing. These finite bodies have been said^to belong to an eternal, 
indestructible and infinite spirit. Therefore fight, 0 Bharata 1 He who 
believes that this spirit can kill, and he who thinks that it can be killed, 


in the different ages of man, though the change is gradual. Transmigration affects 
the soul no more than these chmiges ; it is merely a moiS marked and sudden change. 

“ It is weU to observe the order of these four words, which, when they are used 
ether, is generally preserved. Pleasure corresponds to cold, pain to heat — a curious 
I contrast of mndC ideas to those of our northern chilly climes. 

f ” In such a manner that both b^ t be difference imperceptible. Ho 

here and in the next shloka intreduceslir^ce th e cM e ^ j Tdctnne orpiaeta i SrYop^ the 
impassibility to be acquired joyards all e^ternon ii fluen c^.**^'^ 

J 1 13 And of equanimity in regard to th e mtemal influences of passion. 

. 1* Union with the Supremo Spirit at the fin^ eman«pation^ which is the only real 

• immqrt^^ since even^aven mid the gods must have an end. 

f 15 The only real existence i s Aa mal cxktence, that of spirit. Matter docs not really 
exist, but is merely the produciiOT*of 'M4yi^ the mystic’ which the Supreme 
Being has created an illusive and temper^ matter, which seems to exist but does not 
really do so. There is then no real existence for matter, nor non-existence for spirit, 
which alone really exists, 

18 Schlegel renders the word mtaa by ‘ discrimen,* Wilkins by ‘ dcstmation.’ The 
meaning of the j>a8sage is obscurcjbut 1 confess I see no way of translating it correctly 
^but that which is here adopted. T he end and qbi^L of the connection of spirit yuta 
matter, the philosopher knows to bejEEie emancipafiim of "ihe sout whicli is ^ecfcl 

See Introduction, A., Parts rSTllT ^ — ^ 

Xit., ‘ expanded.’ It is a purely philosophical use of the word, and jQludes to the 
doctrine that the Supreme Being is at the same time ihe efficient and material cause of the 
.jUdyerire. Th e esience oi i^ter Ivrakriti or wdydy is ^ inherent poruon oftSe 
Supreme Bft iiig Tiiingfllf. rhiB h e cfttMea tn emanate &om hima iel f in t ue fenh oi huittSr.. 
TId heilce tflSuse oTlhd wma ’. strefeh ^d dhidml op^.' 

ndfoi 


andTsence tsetse oTlhd wot 3^ crooC^l *. sirefeh^d outl dev 3o 
word for the idea of creation is^^gjk which in "Hke"*^‘‘“ 

cause to c ome forth, enumte,’ buttmsroot has received the force of merel 

the str ict philosophical sense of~^use to emanateT ] 
I 18 Xhe fourth ^Uosophieal tenet is here exhibited, the Bbdstencc of a ^upxm 
. whom to refer th(i existence of the universe ftat aarvemj. f 
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both of these are wrong in judgment. It neither kills, nor is killed. It 
is not bom, nor dies at any time. It has had no origin, nor will it ever 
have an origin. Unborn, changeless, eternal both as to fiture and past time,^* 
it is not when the body is killed. How can that man, 0 son of 
Pnthd! who knows that it is indestructible, ^constant, uniSom, and 
inexhaustible (really) cause the death of anybody, or kill anybody 
himself! As a man abandons worn-out clothes, and tkkos other new 
ones, so does the soul quit worn-out bodies, and enter other new ones. 
Weapons cannot cleave it. Fire cannot bum it, nor can water wet 
it, nor can wind dry it.^ It is impenetrable, incombustible, in- 
capable of moisture, and also of drying. It is constant, capable of 
going everywhere, firm, immoveable, and eternal. It is said®^ to be in- 
visible, incomprehensible, iinmutable. Therefore, knowing it to be such, 
thou art not right to grieve for it. And even if thou deem** it bom with 
the body and dying with *the body,*® still, 0 great-armed one ! thou art 
not right to grieve for it. For to everything bom death is certain, to 
cverthing dead regeneration is certain. Therefore thou art not right to 
grieve for a thing which is inevitable. All things which exist are invisible 
in th eir prim eval stat e, visible in their intermediate state, and agaiil 
invisible in their final . sijde,’** What cause is there for bewailing in 
this? One looks on the soul as a miracle, another speaks of it as a 


I Pwrdm means, literally, * ancient,’ but, in opposition to shdahwata^ < eternal as to the 
iftiture,’ it undoubtedly means < eternal as to the past, without beginning/ 

I 20 ^ poetical mode of expressing that matter has no direct influence on spirit. 

I In former philosophical treatises, as those of Eapila and t^wara Krishna. 

/ 22 ;Qe ixow adopts a new Hne of argument. Waiving the immortality of the soul forj 

I the sake ofiiargument, he exhorts him not to pity his enemies because they axe about to 
I die, since that . is tlfe fate of all alike. ^ 

/ 23 < Constantly bom and constantly dyin^;’ that is, bom and dying with every 

(new body which it enters. 

g ^ The intermediate state is this life, in which the soul is invested with a body visible 
fto man, and before and after which it is invisible to man. Bhittdni miffht eauallv refer to 
^material emanation of n dmble ^ttmr 

i^olutioh. 


’^^t^ obimi:'^Manffirsm^^ ^ tll g^^ emanation o f I 

t^. m atMifl essence tmd its re-m^^ce inlo it 
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miiaele, another hears o f it as a miracle, but even when he has 
heard of it, not one compreliends it.*® The soil in every creature’s 
body is always invulnerable. Therefore thou art not right to grieve for 
any creatures.*® And considering thine own duty (as a Kdiatriya) thou 
art not nght to waver. ^ Por their is nothing better for a Kshatriya than 
lawful war. Happy are the . warriors who undertake such a war as is 
spontaneously dffered them— an open door to heaven.** But if thou wilt 
not join in this lawM fight, thou abandonest thine own duty and glory, 
and contractest a crime. And mankind will moreover relate of thee 
imperishable infamy. And to a noble man inlamy is worse*® than death. 
The great warriors will think that thou hast retired from the battle out of 
fear, and thou wilt imdergo the contempt of those by whom thou wast 
greatly esteemed.*® And many abusive wordp will thine enemies utter, 
sneering at thy prowess.” What can be more wretched than that ? If 


** This is mcTCly a declaration o f the difficulty of comprehending tho^soul. Three grades 
of students are distinguished, first, he who has arnwd by the practice of Yoga at what may 
be compared t o the actual pQwcr g f rft pntal lv beholdin g the soul : secondly, the philosopher 
who te aches c<mccrnmgli and, thirdly, his stimious^^!^ * ‘ 

2« ‘Not for all/ is often equiyalent in Sandent to ‘ not for any.* 

Again he adopts a new line of argument, and remi^ that the duty of the caste to 
which he belongs should out-balancc all other considerations. The duty of the 
Brfihman was study, and the teaching of religion ; that of the Kshatriya, government, and 
the subjection of one’s enemies,' in s hort the pr otection, internal and external, of one’s 
jjpmitiy;, that of the Vaishya, conftBefee and’agnculfure ; wdIbharbTthe iEthihl' 

service of his master, ^una was a Kshatriya by birth, and it was therefore a crime in 
him to neglect those duties on which the saiety of his part y d epended, particularly at 
such a crisis. 

It was believed that the warrior who died in battle was carried at once to Indra's 
heaven. ' 

29 Virilkins, followed by Schlegel in his first edition, translates atirichyate as if it 
signified ‘ lasts long afi^.* €h6zy discovered the fallacy, and in his seoand edition 
Schlegel has profited by his remarks. We refer those who wish to pursue the question 
in its details to Ch4zy*s critique on Schlegel’s edition in the ^ Journal des Savans,’ Paris, 
1825, and Schlegel’s reply (‘Journal Asianque*, vol. iz., 1826)wand to the latter’s note on 
this word. 

3® Lit., * And whose contempt thou wilt incur, from having been greatly esteemed ** 

leaving the sentence unfinished, without any independent sentence to correimond to the 
relative one. This difficulty might be removed by supplying another iTord for eha and 
referring yeahdn t o mthdtathda^ while Schlegel ana Lassen suggest eMn for yeshdn, or 
ahhur dydiymi for bkiiiwd y^ayad ; none of these conjectures however are supported by 
the HSS. . .. 
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daui thou wilt go to Heaven, or if vietorious thou wilt enjoy the earth. 
Therefore mse, 0 eon of Kuntf! Make up thy mind for the fight. 
Looking on pleasure or pain, gain or loss, victory or defeat, as the same, 
gird thyself for the battle. And thus thou wilt not incur sin. This opinion } 
has been set before thee in accordance with Sdn^iya (rational'j^doctrine. | 
Now hear it in accordance with Yoga (devotional) d octrine.^^ Imbu ej^ 
with that opinion thou wilt discard these bonds of ^fion,®* 0 son of 
Pritha ! In this (system of Yoga) ^ere is no destniction of nor detriment 
to one’s efforts®® ; even a l ittle of thi s religious practice delivers one from 
great risk.®* ;^&is (systete} there is cS^ one” single object of a s fe^y 
constant nature,^ son of Kuru ! Those who do not persevere have objects 


81 Undoubtedly the names b^ which tie ^wo schools of philosophy were known are 
hero intended in the words S&nkhy a a nd Yo^biit at “the same time it must be remem- 
bered what idea those wordiTcbhieySd, even when used as names of these systems, to the 
HindOminA Thus the gtokhya was so called from its purely ^^eculafoye mid theo- 


retical nature ; the Yoga,*" 


'while more practical jf not w holly ifelend ehcy . 

its inculcating "a spj^u^umon^w^Ofi^ 


iu pr eme 


ing e ffected by meditation an d mortificanim. w Bicfi we may ai" once term *aeyotym * 
aliudCB. in mcntionin flLS&nfchYa^ t o tiic broad philosophical principles whicii ne 



forAijunar 

32 The ‘bonds of action’ f'karmaband/bajy recur so often throughout our poem, 
that we cannot refrain from reiterating in brief form, the explanation which has already 
been giren in the Introduction. In Indian philosoph;^ all actions that were undertaken 
with an interested motiye, whether to obtain some earthly advantage and gratify some 
seffish'hffiferof^^ hope that they would be rewarded by admittance to Heaven, 

i were believed to implicate the actor in certain necessary consequences. The principal of 
these was e 


at the speaker con- 


sufeb'^ffififfroolln 

"fHai we find in works where philosophy has not the slightest'^ , 

soles himseif for afijicting events by the comfortable reflection that they are merely thei 
punishment of penormed in a previous epdstencf . i 

t 83 Efforts made for the accomplishment of sohic worldly wd selfish plan are always 
|tnorc or less liable to destruction and detriment. Even if the object be attained, the enjoy- 
ment can never last. This constitutes destruction, and the attempt to attain our object 
always meets with more or less of impediment. But the efforts m^e in the p ractiw of 
t Yoga a ll tend to one object . — the emandpation of the sold from materiar nfr'"T?E^ 
wB^ gained, ia eternat. 'lind our eitoria towards its attmnm^'**can'*^^ with no 
obstruction, since ~ the aefions we perform will not affect it, whether they are suc<^88fal 
or not, being perfoyd witeout regard to their succe ss or mili^. 

1 34 ThTrisk ofMl^ ^ 
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with many ramifications and without end.^ ^ot^ disposed to meditation 
and perseverance is the intention of those who are devoted to enjoyments 
and dominion, and whose minds are seduced (from the ria^ht path ) by that 
flo wery^ senten ce which is proclaimed by the unwise^ who delight in texts 
from the Yedas, 0 son^rof Pritha, and say ‘There is nothing else than 
that,^®® being covetous-minded, and consi dering he aven as the ver y highes t 

e l®® and wilich offers regeneration as the rewwd of ^tions,^ and 
IB many di fferent ceremonies for the sake of obtaining plcasuros and 
non. The sT^'ect of the Vedas is the three qualities." 0 Aijuna! 
be thou free from these three qualities, free frofh the ordinary influence of 
natural opposites," reposing on etemid ^th, free from worldly anxieties, 


^ 3* In the practice of devotion the jneja^le object is Ihc cmucipationpf the sod. In . 
worldly actfoiislHe ohjeetTare as “many as our desires, and suhdiriaed hymtri'^er’'‘Thc ! 
word buddhi^ which we here render * objeet is literally ‘ intelligence, mental activity.* j 
It is often used for some particular ‘ mode of thought, opinion,’ and again for that which ! 
constantly engages the thoughts ‘ plan, intention, object.* ' 

^ This is an instance of the puzzling complication of the relative construction in 
Sanskrit, which always begins with the dependent phrase. We are forced to begin with 
Shi. 44, in order to render the meaning intelligible. 


3^ flowery,’ and is explained by thescholias^ mean ‘plcmn^wtilit f^lp/ 

contrast to fruit, wnich yields a more substantial and durable picture. The wCole 

j: r a ai._ ure e. i vr..i a_ v u. •ai* 


uts such faith in 


passajge is probably directed against thePtaa 

obedience to the practical injunctions dTlSe V 

33 The Judoists of India, who believe tha t tfie letter of Holy Wril will save thenj,. 

33 Heaven (swargaj being really nothing but a temporary residence, on^ like the 
rest of matter, subject to destruction, the only highest good being emaiicipat ioi^ 

^ It incites us to good actions, with the promise of Being bom in a future life in a 
superior condition to our present one. * ^ 

^ The throe qualities (gmdh) arc treated of at full len^h in Gh. xvii. They were iiTO« 
^^ble influe nces wMch were supposed to accqjppa^ compose the dSpp^. 

brmen, accdr^^ to'lhc poportlons^ which they were limted, anS to be the 
caiis^ of the ^eriori^and.J)ifr;Opnt^^^ thmegi ; i n short the inn^ent princip le s of 


good jEuafl evil. Tn^ were, — ^nrst, ^twa^ *reiiuity,^ truth, goodneeie ’^^ second, 
^impu lse, acHvity, ba&essi ; third. fg>^r^bbsci mty . 

warning Aqima to avoid them, he met^ thaThe sEomd detect ahTrepulsclEEeurmluencel 
in all his actions and passions, and act from reason, not from impu h^. I 

^ Dwtmdwa is lit. ‘ a pair,* thaacTiTnailnpom one^tShig and its o] 

' such as cold and heat, pleasure and pain, love and^ato, etc. iiis mjimftibn^am 


a command to 
has been refer 


by some to ^ 


ve and hate, etc. mjuntnon amounts to 
The word Mttioam the following compound 


r translated in 


consequence, ‘free from the other two qualities,* viz., rajaa and tamos, (see Langlois’ 
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elf-possessed.^ As many uses as there are in a tank filled with waters^ 
iWhich flow together firom every quarter, so many are there in all the 
■ a Sjm siMe Let then the motive for action be in the ^ 

action itself, never in its reward. Do not be incited to actions by (the 
hope of their) reward only, nor yet indulge a propensity to inert- 
ness.** Persisting in devotion, and laying aside covetousness, perform 
thy actions, 0 dcspiser of wealth ! being the same in success or failure. 
Equanimity is called devotion** (Yoga). Por by far inferior is the perfor- 
mance of works*’ to mental devotion, 0 despiser of wealth! Seek a 
refuge in thy mind. Wretched are they whose impulse to action is its 
reward. He who is mentally devoted dismisses (by means of Yoga**) 
alike successful and unsuccessful results.’* Therefore give thyself up to 
devotion. Devotion is success in •actions. Por those who are mentally 
devoted and wise, renouncing the reward which is the result of their 
actions, and liberated &om the necessity of regeneration, attain to that 


critique in the ‘Journal Asiatique,' toI. iy., 1824, p. 240, etc.). JDwm^a, however, will 

iT xl • 1 J XT 1 J A • X ' l^x* V 


Nor 


not bear this meaning, and Knshna has warned .^una to avoid all three ^ ^ 

can thc 7 be separated as will be seen in Oh. xvii. TheiTh^tibh is always* mm^od and 
united, though one of the thret^ always predominates. 

^ Tog(ib^}cahema \!& a law term, meaning a contract made between two parties, by which 
one undertakes to guard or insure any property,, or even the life of the other, for a cer- 
tain consideration. Hence it acquires the force of anxiety for one’s property, for one’s 
worldly interests generally. See Manu, VH., 127, and VIII., 230. 

M As a full tank of fresh water may be used for drinking, bathing, washing one’s 
clothes, and numerous other purposes, so ^e texts q^jtfeq^YsiMJjiay be turned to any’ 
object of self-interest by a Br^man who is w^licquainted wil£ them, and knows how 
to widd them. We may exemplify this general fact by the uses made of texts from our own 
^cxiptores in the mouths of the Puritans on the one hand, and of the Cavaliers on the other. 
Our author must not, however, be imderstoodto reject me use of the Vedas by what he 
here says.^. He merely advises a careM usr" jf thci ** - 

last source the 


^^(TuigSi t^o^hour^^^ f 0 ^ SelaecSjitv'and excellence of action, and wishes 
it to be understood that action is injurious only wnen undertaken with selfidi motives. 

AJi rr»-_ i-ij 1 _A_x^ ^_xi xT xv_ J_-x_» ;x ii» •_ 1 x_ xr derivod* 

that 


1/ !£iven orteligteUB duties, mdimoatiox^ etc., but only when undertaken) 

ffrom some selfish motive, whether personal aggrandisement, or fixture happiness. J 

^ AS By these words 1 have rendered tha (lit., ‘ here,)' which aUudes to the doctrines of 


which he is tqieaking. 
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place which is free from all disease.^ When thy mind shall have worked 
through the snares of delusion, then wilt thou attain to indifrcrcnce to the 
doctrines, which are either (already) received or have yet to be received." 
When thy mind, once liberated from the Vedas, shall remain unwavering, 
and constant in contemplation, then shalt thou attain to devotion.’ 

• ARJUNA SPOKE. 

‘What is the description® of one confirmed in spiritual knowledge, and 
constant in contemplation, 0 Xnshna? How does a man of steady 
meditation converse ? How docs he act when ailf rest, how when in action ?’ 

THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

! ‘When he has put away all desiresi which enter the heart, and is satis- 
j fied by himself in himself, he is then said to* be confirmed in spiritual 
[ knowledge. When his heart is not troubled in cuiversities, and all enjoy- 
i ment in pleasures is fled ; when he ^ free from passion, fear and anger, 
\ and constant in meditation, he is called a ‘ Muni.’® That man possesses 


He here asserts for his system what is generally assefted in the outset in most collec- 

1? CiJLA. ■Lil l-r- 1 XI it'L-t I ix_ £ x1 

to 


^transm^a fion anST^ui^'g^ o manci^tion. The word andw^olsl^^bBen 
^expressT the stat e olfunibn prme^^ m tlT the^upr^e Spirit. While, in a philosophic 
point contrasts real Immorality ^th the'l^afent immoitality of the gods, 

who, however, were not only destined to perish in the final dissolution, but could even 
(as in the case of Indra) pine away and lose their power in consequence of the curse ol 
some sanctified mortal, it expresses perfect heautitude in a plwsical point of view to the 
mind of the HindCi, whose climate seldom left him long free nom si^ess. 

^ ^ Those which have been received or heard are the Vedas ; the others, the philq - 

»hic svstems. The root thru means to ‘hear tracLuoxuUlv. and accept ;* sAwtois 

M tor their U 

rat bn the Vedas 


tly used lor the^doctrineil)f the Veflas as t 

then that which, as they say,' should 


,joi 

by the schools which ^de^ke to elucij fete t fiem, as 

He will introduce the doctrines and rules for pi 
thoroughly destroyed all reliance on those of the establi 
’ Having established Yoga 


i^iT 


le MimAi^fiL wd 
•ractice*^f his system till he has 
led religion and its text-book. 



ation 

r in what immediately follows. 

This name is not confined to the followers of this sect. 


It is generally appUed to 
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f spiritual knowledge who is free from desire towards any object, and 
1 neither delights in nor is averse from whatever he meets with, be it good or 
^.bad. And when he draws in his senses from the objects of sense, even as 
I a tortoise draws together its limbs on each side,“ he is possessed of spiritual 
I knowledge. The objects of sense turn away from a man wS) refrains 
from food. Even appetite turns away when it perceives his extreme 
freedom from appetite.®* Eor often the agitated senses of "a prudent man, 
even though he strive (to subdue them), carry off his heart by violence. 
Let a man, restraining all these, remain in devotion when at rest,®® and 
[ intent on me alone. For whoso ^nsos are imder h is contro l, possesses 
\ spiritual knowledge. Attachment to objects of sense arises in a man who 
meditates upon them ; from attachment arises desire ; from desire passion 
springs up ; from passion pomes bewilderment ; from bewilderment, con- 
fusion of the memory*’^ ; from confusion of the memory, destruction of the 
intellect; from destruction of the intellect, he perishes. But he who 
: approaches the objects of sense with senses free from love and hate, 

! and beneath his own control, having his soul well-disposed, attains to 
tranquillity of thought. In this tranquillity there springs up in him a 
separation from all troubles. For the mind of him whose thoughts are 


’ all reli^ous devotees, and more especially to ^ose. who by some prescribed course of 
abstraction and mortification, generally penomed In the jungle, have acquired a state of 
semi-spiritualism. Here, where perfect equanimity and impassibility are the necessary 
conditions, it should be tf^en in its widest sense, that of a saintly personage . 

As a tortoise draws in its head and feet under its shell, and thus preserves them 
I from external influences of all kinds, pie kaftp hi« aengfifl wi' 


SB 


les, ne snouia wi auow exT;emai objecS toSOfect hi% heart tiurough them. 

^ This would seem^to be nothing more than than a personification of the objects of 
sense and of appetite, m^t to show that after a complete subjugation of his senses and 
desires, the restraint itsel^ecomes so much the easier, since those very objects and that 
very appetite seem to have lost their influence and effect upon the devotee. 

^ Idt., *Sit in devotion,* etc., in answer to Aijuna’s question, ‘How does he act when 
at rest .>* t 


n Conlosion of memoi^impUes forgetfrdness of his duty ; and destruction of the intellect 
entails loss of his senses, rally, under tiie influence of whiw he acts wrongly and absiudly, 
and hence commits sins, irhich are recompensed with hell and destruction. 
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tranquil soon becomes fixed** (on one object). He who does not practise 
devotion has neither intelligence nor reflection. And ho who does not 
practice reflection has no calm. How can a man without calm obtain 
happiness^ When a man’s heart is disposed in accordance with his roaming 
senses, it snatches away his spiritual knowledge as the wind does a ship 
on the waves.*® Therefore, 0 great-armed one! he is possessed of 
spiritual knowledge whose senses are entirely withheld from objects of 
t sense. The self-governed man ishwake in that which is night to all (other) 
beings; that in which other beings are awake, is night to the self- 
governed.®* He into whom all desires enter in the same manner as rivers 
enter the ocean, which is (always) ftdl, yet does not move its bed, can 
obtain tranquillity,®^ but not he who loves desires. That man who, casting 
off all desires, acts without interest, * 6:06 from egotism and selfishness, 
attains to tranquillity.*® This is the condition of the Supreme Being, O 


When the thoughts quit wordly objects, the mind is secured from fear and anxiety 
and fixed on the one object of pious meditation, the Supreme Being. 

' A fine poetic simile. Tlie ship is tossed about by the waves, and the waves are 
raised by the wind. The ship is man’s knowledge, which should be directed towards 
its haven, the Supreme Being. The senses which wander here and there after every 
pleasant object are the waves, and the heart which directs them to those objects by its 
desires is the wind. The senses toss the mind about, and the heart with its passions at | 
length wrec^ and destroys it, as the wind does the vessel. The simile is interesting as i 
one of the proofs of the state of civilisation prevailing at the period when our poem was 
composed. Our author belonged undoubtedly to an inland district, perhaps many 
hundred leagues from the sea, yet such was the communication over the vast continent 
that he had at least heard described, if he had not himself seen, the wreck of a vessel on 
the sea. • 

^ Spiritual knowl edge is as da rk and mysterious as night to tho world, though 

■ /ofee IS there at ^mclmrsees"^^^ wTOt wbrldly mferes^ mankind I 

^seo their way areoark and unknown tq the^evotee, practisingi 

abstraction in the jungle. ( 

He whom all desires enter without exciting or affecting^y more than rivers flow 
into the ocean, which, though it is already full, £)es not make it extend its limits, etc. 

^ Namely tranquilli ty by which we must here understand what Ewila calls 

Jiva nmukfif a sfafe bf^w^^|*OT ^eparation of the soul from the b^y. which takes place 
even during life. TheTSuHs nofreally and aictuallyTo separateSpSut is firtually so since 
the influence of the body upon it is entirely destroyed. In describing it as the state of 
the Supremo Spirit (Brahma), he means that the soul is equally free from the influence of 
matter as that Spirit, and in^short in the same state as if actually united to it. 
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^son of Pdtha! Haying obtained this, on^ is not troubled; and remaining 
in it, even at the time of death, be passes on to extinction® in the 
Supreme Spirit.’ 

Thus in the TJpanishads, etc.,® (stands) the Second Cl^ter, by 
name 

' APPLICATION TO THE SANXHTA DOCTBINJ^’ 


Lit., ‘blowinff out* is the/jomplete tudon „ . 

t loBs of its indiTid imity, and its amalgajaogfibtf^K ^ tbet 

I oiilylstate of re^'Eappincss, the online of ‘^munbriabty,""iB and object of Mmdnj 

|philoBophy. 

^ It is useless to repeat the formula at the end of each chrater, and we content our- 
selves with the title. This, like most of t^c others, is rendered^ difficult by the introdim- 
tion of the word Yoga, withoijt any apparent use, merely to recall that that school is 
here treated of. As it is one of those words whose meanings are numberless, it is 
introduced without difficulty, aiffi must here bear the translation we give it. 
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CHAPTEE THE THIKD. 

ABJT7NA BPOKE. 

' If thought be deemed by thee, 0 thou whc^ art invoked by mortals \ 
superior to action,' why then dost thou direct me to this dreadful deed ? 
Thou bewilderest my mind by thy ambiguous words.* Tell me therefore 
one only thing for certain, by which I may obtain happiness.’ 

• 

THE HOLT ONE SPOKE.^ 

‘ I have already declared to the^* sinless one! that there were two^ 
modes of life^ in this world — ^that followers of the Saniya (ratioi^) 

school in devotion through spiritual knowledge, and that of the followers 
of the Yoga (devotional) school in devotion through wor^.® 'Without 


* See Chapter II., 49. 

2 Krishna has alwavs been exhortinir him to perform deeds worthy of a warrior^ but 
has also toid him that^nmntal (levo^n is 

bewildered as to which to^^cr^ln'drder to^iilBiire'his siQvaddh^^ yet do his duty. 

2 Chapter II., 39. ^ ^ 

^ Of philosophic and therefore salutary life. 

® In drawing the distinction between ^e two schools, and attributing knowle dge as the ^ 
watchword of salvati on to the one; — *yition ,* ^oj^r lyundertakei^Mtba^fffieoffic^^ * 

must not be undefstbod to separatoThelchomHlheiBiBelYeB, bu^ merelylEEeh coinmehensiou 
of the meaiu of aBlyatiom AU the metaphysical and physiological, and even a of the 

f^Idj^cal, doctrines of the two schools^werc quite similar, and w^ received by the 

wd s^-dbmmohTt^l^^ us acdon as usblSssj^iikdSaye^ecmim 

spiiifi^lmbwled^.’" ^Tlus knowledge is the clear comprehension of the nature of the 
imivi^ taSi^r£e object of man, by the soul, received throvuh the body, and as this is 
not merely obtained by the study of Kapila’s Sdtras, or Ishwara Ei^sh^’s shlokas, 
devotjon, contemplation, and pffnr^ pnj. bf? fq y,. that We have, 1hGre« 

[^“''’'^nffffislate'IKrword TO^lHoom com^undshy devotion,’ though tho 
first compound might have equally well b^n rendered ‘ application to knowledge.* 
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undertaldng actions a man cannot enjoy j^dom from action, ° nor docs he 
arrive at perfection from rennntiation (of actions) only.’^ Por one can 
never for a single moment even exist without doing some action. For 
every one is forced, even against his will, to perform an action by the 
qualities which spring from nature.^ He who remains inert, restraining 
the organs of action,^ and pondering with his heart on objects of sense, is 
called a false pietist of bewildered soul.® But he who, restraining his 
senses by his heart,^^ and being free from interest (in acting), undertakes 
active devotion through the organs of action, is praiseworthy. Do thou 
perform the actions which^are necessary. Action is better than inactivity. 
And, if inactive, thou wilt not even acquire the necessary sustenance for 
the body. This world entails the bonds of action olT any action but that 
which has worship for it^ object.^^ Do thou, 0 son of Kuntf ! being 


^ ^ This is explained by the following shloka; One should not imagine that by merely 

\ sitting stUl and refusing to do anything, we are exempt horn action and do really not do 
\ anyt^g, for the action of life st^ continues. 

f That is, by mere abstaining from actipn. True renuntiation, as explained in 
( chapter Y., consists in renouncing m interest and selfish mutives in what we do. 
t ^ The three qualities (See note 41 in Ch. II.} are the causes of action, although sattwa 
' and temaa are said to be inactiye, since they are invariably mingled with a greater or 
loss proportion of rajM. From this passage we gather that even the commonest actions 
of hie, wo circulation of the blood and respiration, are attributed to the influence of the 
three qualities. For it must be remembered that they have not merclj,/! moral ^uence 
on ^e^hegrt of mjEm, but a physical^ one, oja being ^ning or ' 

natdw^ we univer^ pfSficjpie of ^ttcr. ’ 

9 The distinction must be remarked between the senses and the organs of action, both 
called * senses’ {indriydn^ in Hindd philosophy, and the latter merely mstinguished here by 
the prefixing of the word kartna. The sens es are five, hearing, sight, smell, etc. ; t^e pa gans J 
of action fmrmmdriydmj also fiife, viz^Tiffie hands, the foe^ the mouth, the anusandtEe 1 
penis. The action of these latter is necessary to existence, and it is therefore ridiculous 
to imagine that one renounces action merely by staying the action of these organs. The 
man who ponderf with his heart on sensual enjoyments, though he refrains from the 
actual phyucal enjoyment of them is a false pietisl, as * He thatlooketh on a woman to 
lust after her, hath conupitted adultery with her already in his heart.’ (St. Matthew, Y., 
28). 

^0 It must be remembered that mama, ^ the heart,’ is considered as an eleventh or in- 
ternal sense, to which the ten external ones convey their impressions, and wMch in turn 
directs and rulel them. 

As has been already remarked (Ch. II. note 32) actions performed from interested 
motives were considered as baA however good in themsdves, and entailed the necessity 
of being recompensed, the good actions by a temporary sojourn in Heaven, the bad by 
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free from sel£sh interest, practice action which has that as its object, 
f The creator,^* when of old he had created mortals, together with thiB rite 
of sacrifice, said to them, ‘By means of this (sacrifice) ye shall be pro- 
pagated. It shall be to you a cow of plenty.^® By means of it do ye 
^ support^ ^e gods, and let these gods support you. Supporting one 
another mutually, ye will obtain the highest felicity. Por being nourished 
by sacrifices, the* gods wiU give you the desired food. He who eats the 
food given by them, without first offering some to them, i s a feief indeed./ 
Good men, who eat what remains after the sacrifice, ore Hb^ate^firam all 
their sins ; but those bad men, who cook for their own sakes only, eat 
sin.^® Beings are nourished by food. Pood has its origin from rain. 
Bain is the fimit of sacrifice. Sacrifice is performed by action.” Know 
that action proceeds from the Supreme Spirit. The Supreme Being is 
co-existent with the indivisible. Therefore this spirit, which is omni- 
present, is always present in tho sacrifice.^® Jtte who in this Hfe does 


the same thing in hell, both to be followed by regeneration on earth. These then are 
the bonds of action, entailed on all action which is not perfectly free from any interested 
or other motives, and merely performed as a means of worship to the Supreme Being. 

The Supreme Spirit, in his chartwter of the creative power personified, as Bj!::rtip|L 
instituted the sacriKce with as a treaty of mutual' Idd the gods and man, ana 

and ^v e the Vedas as tEelext3)OQk f or tM uae of this rijfee. Man was to be prop^ated 
by sacrifice, since, when appe ased and nourished by it, me deit ies sent the b oons of si m, 
win d^ and rain, by wMch hissu stenance'i^ " •* 

This, the Indian comu-copise, is the cow of Indra, from which could be milked 
whatever was desifedi " 

Tho offering was believed to be actually brought away to the gods by their 
messenger, the fiye> by them eaten. 

^ Since his food is originally the gift of the gods, to which he, however, has no right ^ 
if he does not sacrifice for it. 


- Compare Manu, III., 118. 

Compare Mann, III., 76. 

The Brkhmanical scholiast has attempted to explainj 
which it often does in later Sanskrit, but never in our poem. 


I^to mean the Ye^ 
1 remarks tnat the 


distinction to be here made between the two words b rahma and akaj^a, both referring 


to the^Si 
cEaracter, 



ludes feTSm'u; 
to his own] 
‘for Tamntt 


his ji 


,soto f 
^^omsr f 


This will be clearly m^erstood by a carefiil study of Chapter xv., and 
the shlokas 16 and 17. Three categories pf spirit axe there marW out 


he lowest is the soul of man called hahara^ divisible; is 



I 
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not cause this cycle, thus already revolved, to continue revolving,^® lives 
to no purpose, a life of sin, 0 son of Pritha ! indulging his senses. But 
the man who only takes delight in himself, and is satisfied with himself, 
and is content in himself alone, has no selfiidi interest in action.®® He has 
no interest in what is done or what is not done in this world. !Nor is 
there among all things which exist any object of use to him. Therefore 
do thou perform the work which should be done,®* ^thc^t interest. Por 
a man who performs his duty without interest obtains the highest 
(region).®® Por by actions Janaka and others®® arrived at perfection. 
Even if thou only considCrcst the good of mankind, thou shouldst perform 
^tions.** Whatever the most excellent practise, other men practise like- 
wise. The world follows whatever example they set. I (for instance) 
0 son of Pritha ! have nothing which I am obliged to do throughout the 
three worlds, nor does there remain unobtained by me anything which I 
mi ght obtadn,®* and yet 1 am constantly in action. Por if I were not 


explained by the word ^jpe^ading all things’ ; the third ,is^the_l^pieme^^Uig 

lus own individual personaU^, 1 Qiere,c{^ed^ 0 rama^md, and corresponding to' 
here. These shades of meaning are the more^^fficult 'to trace, as they are found in ho 
ofiier work than that before us. 

The^ revolving cycle in Vhich this life moves has been just explained. Action per- 
forms sacrifice ; sacrifice brinp rain, etc. ; rain, food ; and food supports man. He there- 
fore who does not act at all stops the whole order of life, and though he lives, lives 
sensually only, not rcligioiuly. '* . - 

^ ^ He who does not seek for any enjoyment from without, but is all in all to himself 

performs actions as a duty, and not with any selfish or interested motive. 

Generally speaking all duties of rehgion, but here more particularly the peculiar 
o ffices of cast e which Kj^h^iTcxEoiting jS^uha not to neglect, 
f The being of the Supreme Spirit. 

33 Janaka and other royal ^shis, or saints, not being Munis or devotees by pro- 
fession, cf uld yet attain to perfection by the upright and wise performance of their duty. 

3* He now cotamences a new line of argument appealing to Aijuna’s philanthropical 
feelings, and attempting to show that killing bis mes is a boon to mankind generally, if 
not to them in particul^ The force of example is great, and one who, nke Aiju^ 
filled a lofty and responsible position, should carry out the duties of his caste, that others 
may profit oy his example. 

3s Krish^ as identified with the Supreme Spirit, had of course no emancipation to 
work Qu^ as hi had adopted a material body, which, by his own power, he could at any 
moment shake o£^ nor could he who possessed all things have any interest in a pe^ 
earth. StOl, as he was bom in the Kshatriya caste, he was now about to fulfil its duties 
^by fighting, as an example to others."" ^ 
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Always to (Hmtiime iiido^^ ai:ith%--^(]nai^ xay st^s 

iii everything^j soil of Prithd)--i-these peojle wotJd if I w^'iiot to 

do aotioxLS. And I ^ould ' bo the author of cox£6w3£i of castes,^ and 
should deatoy these moitSls. As the unwise aot^ beidg self-interested in 
'acting, so E^onld the wise act, not being interested, fironi the wieAi to do 
good to mankind. And they should not allow a diffm^nee of opinions to 
spring Tip in the^ ignorant, who act with motives of sdf-interest.*® The 
Tdse man, acting with devotion, ^ould fuldl all actions (which are pre- 
s^bed to him). Actions are always effected solely and entirely by the 
quaHties of nature.’" The man whose mind Is befooled by ignorance 
thinks “I am the doer of them.*’ But he, 0 strong-armed pnet Who 
knows the truth of the difference between the qualities and actLons, 
believing that they revolve in the (polities, has no selfish interest 
(in acting).*^ Those who are bewildered by tlie natural qualities, are 


^ Would, by oommitting sin in the neglect of their duty, go to l^araka, etc. 

^ Since the purity of the caste was one of its highest qualities. We are struck in nuiny 
passages of onr poem by the ingenuity which our author displays in introducing, in botn , 
Arjuna’s and Krishna’s arguments the strong nccei^ty for keeping the distinction of cai!^ 
ever unbroken. It u, as wo have said elsewhere, a proof that at the period of the com- 
position of our po^, some attempt had been made by th^ Kshatriyas to. break , through 
these well-drawn^ounds, and on the one hand to assume the piirileges of the Brfehmsjjs, 
on the other to raise the wealthy Vaishyas to their own level. 

^ Should not provoke sectarianism in the lower classy by public scbismji in .tibe 
i^her ones. We here again see the true spirit of Brfehnffiiism peering thresh the 
tfiicB of the philosophy.' The learned andthepowerful^ the Brhhman and me Kalu^3au 
were allowed the libeily of thought as long as the Vaishya and the Shddra, the bulk of 

^1- ^ strict jUDsertien® . to the esteilished relistioqby the force of, 

>nee liberty orthought—oxice cUsCyd, or even discusaioh uKowed to the lower* 
the power of the priesthood would have tottered, as it did in the days of* 
Buddha. . ^ ? 

^ The ptw, part. pc^. has here the force bf eonfinuahCe, ’ ^ J 

^ as The : tteee qualities (jittm) which belong to and aU nmtt^ See chapty jj.^ 

'* ^ ' ' ’ ' ' 
obamrity df this pa/saage W b^ 
titobr. ' It Wtist4>e borne in miiiid wtfhe tltibe qu 
eeodr ttftdtesejti ve^ the JrtiAani active. .. 


mmm^ ms^ys mt 

iim seemelb sta^ V * 


Aff aotick isScauaed' by. tile influedoe ol tihdOB quafitiy on 


^ thus } ^ 

iseribeeiehAc^W I^ MlriisihevldigWl 
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interested in the actions of the qualities. He who understands the whole 
nniyerse, should not cause these people, slow and ignorant of the universe, 
to relax from their duty. Do thou fight, reposing all thy actions oh mo, 
by means of meditation on the Adhyatma,®* free from hopes and from 
selfishness, and having put away this morbidness. Those men who ever 
follow this my doctrine,®® full of faith, and not reviling it,®* are finally 
emancipated even by actions.®* But those . who, reviling this (doctrine), 
do not observe my decrees, are bewildered by all their knowledge, and 
perish, being without reason. Even the wise man inclines towards that 
which agrees with his own nature. All follow their own nature. What 
can coercion effect ? Love or hate exist towards the object of each sense. 
One should not fall into the power of these two passions, for they are one’s 
adversarifis. It is better to do oiTc’s own duty, even though it be devoid 
of excellence, than to peribrm another’s duty well.®* Death is better in 
the perforAance of one’s own duty. Another’s duty is productive of 
danger.’ • 


the second quality predominates ; when aversion to religious duties, the third ; and when 
inclination to tho^ same dutic^., the first, etc. But the ignorant man, not perceiving this 
' action of the qualities, believes himself to be the agent and motive of every action, good 
or bad. Being thus deluded by the influence of the qualities, he attaches himself to each 
action of life, and looks forward to its result. The law is then his only check against 
crime, and the Brfihman, and those learned in the truth, should therefore be careful not to 
break through it by setting a bad example, 
sa gee Chapter viii. note 1. 


Namely, Toga, which Krislm calls Ms own, partly because he is expounding it to 
Ariuna, and partly because he is considered the lord of devotion {^offeahwaru)^ and identi- 
' fied by this school with the Supreme Spirit. 

f ^ piose who reviled his doctrine were chiefly the Slmyyas, who id entified Shiva-^-not 
' Vrishm of Kriahna-ywith the Supreme Being, and we^ alwayB^t war rntfiTIEeTdlTowers 
01 the latter, and fdsol^e followers of the Mlm&ns^ and Vedflnta systems, who attacked 
all schools which did not' employ '^eTedas as their authori^. 

' ^ In opposition to Efpila and his disciples,' who maintained that spiritual Jcnowledge^ 


XU UUpUBXViUU liU lUiU 

alone was the means o f s^atigfl. 

^ Ibis axddha-shloka (half-couplet) recurs in xviii., 47, where the disputed meaning 
of is explained by the context. For in shl. 48 of that chapter, he adds . * One should ' 
not reject the Maty to which one . is bom, even if it bo aasodated with error ; for all | 
human undertakings are involved in enror, as fire is in smoke.* Aijuna complains that his 4 
duW as a Eshatriya is bad and obnoxious, since it requires him to riay his own relations, 
ana he would i^er the duty of a Brdhman, not to fight even though attacked. 
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ABJUNA SPOKE. 

^Instigated, then, by what, docs this manmcm*sm even against his 
will, 0 descendant of Vrishni, impelled, as it were, by force ? ’ 

* THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

‘ It is desire (which instigates him). It is passion, sprung from the 
quality of badness,®’’^ voracious, aU sinful. Know that it is hostile (toman) 
in this world. As fire is surrounded by smoke, and a mirror by rust,®*’ as 
the foetus is involved in the womb, so is this universe surrounded by this 
(passion). Knowledge is surrounded by this, fhe constant enemy ef the 
wise man, — a fire, which assumes aiy form it wiU, 0 son of Kunti ! and 
is insatiable. Its empire is said to be the senses, the heart, and the 
intellect. By means of. these, it surroimds knowledge, and bewilders the 
soul.®® Therefore do thou, 0 best of Bharatas ! in the first place, re- 
straining thy senses, cast off this sinful impetus, which devoftrs spiritual 
knowledge and spiritual discemmoflt.^ They say that the senses are 


Chapter i., 35). Krishna now replies that the duty of one’s own caste, however had, is 
better than that of another caste. He insists on the performance by each caste of its own 
special calling, and not of another’s. It is another apparent proof of the efforts which 
were being made at this period by the Kshatriyas to usurp the ofiicc, if not the power of 
the BrhWans. See note 27. 
t 37 Bajas, the second of the three ffunas. 

33 must bo resolved into ddarsha, Langlois {Journal Asiastigue, 

vol. iv., 1824, p; 236) did not discover this crosis, and would have translated darsha by 
‘face’ and mala, the ‘dirt’ that covers it. ScMegcl’s idea is certainly preferable — ddarsha 
is a mirror of some burnished metal and mala, the rust that forms upon it. ViiU 
Sclilegel’s ill-tempered reply to Lwglois’ criticism in the Jowrnal Asiatique, vol. iz., 
1825. p. 3, etc. ^ 

33 It must be remembered that the three qualities cannot influcice spint directly, 
their dominion being limited to matter, whether in its developed ^yakta) or ito 
j^devdoped form {av yakta^ wa krit u cte .) The heart and the mihd'(5M^A») are 

Bomdered parts of Ifevelopcd nmtier,”j^t as much as th^ senifts ; and't ^o ^h' them is 
hatter cofl feyE8tt*lrW lf^V t ^^ with the sqi^ Thus all impression 
fre^eceiv^ bylKrwn8e8,lmdlminecuafely transmitted to the heart. The heart laransmits 
them to the intellect, and this agm to the soul itself. If then the heart be hot tmder 
die strict keeping of the soul, it is bewildered by passions, and transmits a fevered and 
srrong impression of external objects to the soul itself which is then also bew0dered. 

^ For explanations of these terms sec Ok. vii., note 2. > . , 
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; great. The heart is greater thaa the senses. But intellect is greater than 
I the heart, and that which is greater than intellect is this passion. Enow- 
j ing that it is thus greater than the mind, strengthening thyself by thyself, 

*' do thou, 0 great-armed one ! slay this foe,*' which assumes any form it 
Iwill, and is intractable.’ 

Thus in the TJpanishads, etc. (stands) the Third Chapter, by name 

‘DEVOTION THROUGH ACTION.’ 


f That this alludes to the passion {kdma), and not to the human enemy before them, 
\ is shown by the reprtition of the epithet kdimM'upay used above, in shloka 39. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

• 

THE HOLT ONE SPOKE. 

*I delivered this imperisliable doctrine of Yoga to Vivaswat, Vivaswat 
declared it to Manu, Manu told it to Ikshwdku. Thus the Rdjarshis 
learnt it, handed down from one to another.^ During a considerable 
period of tune, this doctrine has been lost in the world, 0 harasser 
of thj foes. 1 have now explained to thee this same ancient doctrine, 
(as I considered) that *^thou wert botfi my worshipper and my Mend. 
For this mystery is very important.' , 

•SPOKE. 

• * Thy birth was posterior, that of Vivaswat anterior.* How shall I 
comprehend this (that thou saycst), ‘ I was the first to declare it ? ' 

THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

‘ I and thou, 0 Aijuna ! have passed through many transmigrations. 


i ^ This is a slight historical notice, destined to introduce the detailed description of 
I the Yoga-system, and arrogating for it the highest possible origin, by attributing it to 
! Vishnu, before his incarnation as Krishna. Vivaswat is the si^ Manu, his souj com- 
! monly criled Vaivaswata Manu, is the last orUTe seVon Mdhus',V^o'liLaTe ^ yet exists 
I presides over the present Manwontara (see Index), and is the presumed author of the 
* code of religious law w hich bears his name. Ikshw&ku; his son, was ^ 

me so-call^sbrax djna^ a mixture of saint and monarch, like David, and therefore* 
caUod R&jarshi, or Royal Saint. Through him, says Krishna, the rest of the solar 
dynasty, the Rhiarshis, received and practiced this doctrine* It was then loit for mme 
tune to the world, until revived in the mouth of Krishpa. A like aAumption of divine 
authority is made by most authors for their doctrines ; but the present is curious, not 
. only as referring the origin of the system to Vishnu, rathciuthan to Brahmh, but as 
gi'nng to tiie K^atriya caste, the R&jarshis, tiio honour of its uransmission, a sop offered 
to the offendecHion by the wary ^r&lmai^. How much more simple and honest^^is the 
, account in the Shnkhya-k&rik& (shl. 69, 70, 71), which seeks a^ no more mystic origin for 
I the S&nkhya system than the mind of its g^t discoverer, Kapila ! • < ‘ 

3 Aijuna, ifiporant that in using the pronoun of the first person, Kridi^ Mfins to his 
identity with Vishn^ not to his incarnation as K^hi^ does not understand howK^iph^a 
could exist before Vivaswat. He replies by explaining the •tnmsmigratioiis of the soul. 
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I laaxm all these. Thoii dost not know them, O harasser of thy foes ! 
Even.thoUgh I am unborn, of changeless essence, and the lord also of all 
which exist, yet, in presiding over nature, fprakritij which is mine, 1 am 
bOTn by my own mystic power /'wdydy.* Por whenever* there is a relaxa- 
tion of duty, 0 son of Bharata! and an increase of impiety, 1 then reproduce 
myself® for the protection of the good, and the destruction of evil-d(fers. 
I am produced in every age® for the purpose of establi^dung duty. He 
who thus truly comprehends my divine birth and action, does not undergo 
regeneration when he quits the body, but comes to me,*^ Aijuna! Many, 
being free from love, fear and anger, devoted to me, and taking refuge in 
me, purified by*. the ascetic fire® of knbwledge, enter my being. In 


/ 3 Speaking of himself as the Suprcinc Being, he calls nature {praknti) Ms own. 

* Mkyk 18 the mystic power of the Supreme Being, by wMch he creates matter, which has 
no real existence, since real existence is etcmaf ; and only spirit is eternal, and really 
exists. To man, however, matter appears to have a real existence, and hence the use of 
M&yk, Iff., * magic,* to express the creativl|^wcr. 

* The repetition of yadd expresses the repetition of its meaning. 

* For an account of Vishnu’s avatdras^ see Index under the name, Vishnu. 

* Not once merely in every age. The a/eatdras or incarnations of Vishnu ar e ton in 
I number, the yugas or ages in which th^ pfic^ bnlyfoi^. ' They are' tSe ,‘&a&ai^ Tf^k, 

* Dw^ar^lihd’^aKV^Tni^j^ difiereiit lengths in duration, and with' the 

i §andny^ and Sahdhytotas, the periods at thc' beginning and end of each,. 

f ^,440,000 years. (See ChapW viii., note 19.) The first four avaj;6.ras tooh place in 
r the Satya-yn^ next three, in the Trctfi , the ci^fE in theDw&para, the last tv 

’ J^oyrledge of the Supreme Being is the n a means of eman cipatic-. . 

|egiwy My 3^h*'properbr undei;tal^»*"'l[ChaptCT~m 1^7^20.) ThorefoiiB according to 
^ gen p^ the yths 'towards final cman^ i pat^ft n^ ^ two. Kapila arrogates tho 

I same power fOTjSa^iSj ge o f his oto hnt "!Ktoh^alL an d i 
I make of SeSupiSnS^ conemon of spirifiial knowledge. 

rT ■ is ^he name given to ascetic cxcrci^"^ generally';' they 'oanMsTcKi§3.y inself- 

deniaL &sting, self-castigation, restraint of the senses, and contemplation. Tap^ the 
root Hom which it is derived, originally signifies, * to heat, burn,’ etc., and since to : 
Hind6 idba& nothing better represents pa^ thjjui heat| it has received the meaning of > 
* torture.’ Ibis was applied to the practice of hsceficinn, and the word is aptly used in 
this jdace, as it at once conveys the meaning of ascetic exercise, and of neat wMch 
puri^. The Scholiast and Galanos have wrongly taken the compound jndm^tapas for a* 
or aggregative, hut, as Lassen remarks, it would then requirc^the sign of the 
dual number, (See ‘Wilson’s Sanskrit Grammar,' p. 366.) It is however a Tatpurusha 
compound, or one in which the former component u mverned by the latter, though in 
what case if shbnld stand, is dependent on the sense, we should remember that he is now 
or devofion by means of iqiiritual knowledge, as contrasted with 
<» ^Ttion by^moahs cifw^s, of wM^H he'freated in the last chapter : and 
ithu pSssago may h eom]^^ i^h'whitls said farther on in ahloka 19. 
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whatever manner these men approach me, just in the same manner do I 
recompense them. Mankind turn towards 'my path in every manner, 0 
son of Piitha ! ® Those who desire success for their actions sacrifice in 
this world^to the deities ; and, forsooth, in this human world success soon 
arises, produced by their aictions.^® The institution of the four castes was 
created by me, according to the distribution of the natural qualities and 
actions.^ Know that I even am the creator of (this institution), although 
in reality not its creator,'® and incorruptible. My actions do not follow 
me, nor have I any interest in the fruits of my actions. He who com- 
prehends me to be thus is not bound by the boilds of actions.'® Those of 
old time,'* knowing it to be thus,'® performed actions in •the hope of final 


® Mankind worsh^ divers gods with divers objects, though they know it not, it is 
really the Supreme Being that t he y worship u nc^gx thesn (Afferent aspt^ts . But as it 
^de^nds on a man’s keart whicii goa fierwbrabips, 1. tKfc*Suprcme“ ;^ pint r Reward t hem 
according to their worship. If the object of theirwSES' be "chjoymenTbin&eayen^ 
They sacmee" W TnafK"S3fta. his subject deities, and I recompense them by a sojourn in 
Ind^loka, his heaven, proportionate in duration to the fervency of their devotion. 
If, on the other hand, their religion be the result of base fear, they sacrifice to the 
.E&kshasas, etc., and to them 1 send them after death. But if, rccomizing my kinr 
nature, they worship roe iii my supreme spiritual ch^cter, with true devotion, they ar 

tken Snally emancipfltcd^^afidehter my being. 

* This is an exemplification of the preceding shloka. Each of the deities of 
mythology is patron of some one craft, or donor of som? peculiar blessing, and this I 
pant, if their worship be sincere and devout. The particle hi is here simply conjunctive. 
Wilkins has rendered the second arddha-shloka as if hshipra were an adjective. 

The qualities were supposed to be distributed in different proportions among the 
four castes. The Br&hmans had a preponderance ot aattwa. The l^hatriyas of aattwa 
and rc^'aa. The Vaishyas of rajaa and tamas, and the Shfidras of tamos alone. The 
action or office of the first caste was knowled^, prayer, instruction and seli'-restraint ; 
of the second, sovereignty and protection of the people, by peace and warfare ; of the 
Vaishyas, commerce and agriculture; of the Shfidros, servitu^. 

Bcferring to the belief that the Brahmfi was the institutor of caste. But sinoe 
Brahmfi was omy the Supreme Spirit in his personified character of creator of all thingsu 
he is right in calling himseff its institutor. Wilkins and St Hilairg give t(f the 
akaridrsmy (on what authority I know not), a passive signification. 

Anptiier assertion that jndtM-^oga^ a right comprehenrion of Divine truth| ie a 

tana nf final amonatnafinn ^ 

Via. ; J'lKalm ^ the Bll^am of whom he has already spoken. 

^ J^<Hit,idwayB refers to what has preceded, but as, if it referred to diloka 14, 
it would be no reason for their thus acting, I am inclined to think it mnit be referred to 
the nature of caste, mentioned in shloka 13, and that shloka 14 must bp to k e n parent 
thctically, as explanatory of the words ahartdram and (t»ya/yaim^ if indeed H be not-aii 
interpolation of later date. It was the knowledge that the castes were.divjdoii 
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emaadpatioxi. Do thou therefore do an action^* whicli was formerly done 
by the ancients. Even sages have been troubled as to ' what is action 
and what inaction.’ Such action I will explain to . thee, by the knowledge 
of which thou wilt be liberated from evil.^® The (natures)*® of action, 
forbidden action, and inaction, must be well learnt. The patli of action 
is obscure. He who discovers inaction in action, and action in inaction, 
is wise among mortals.®® He is devoted, and performs alf his duty. The 
wise say that the man whose undertakings are all free from plans of 
ambition, performs actions which are consumed in the fire of knowledge,®* 
and call him learned. He who abandons all interest in the fruit of his 
actions, is always contented and independent.®® Even though occupied 
in action, he does not really do anything. He who, without hopes (of 
reward), restrains lus own thoughts, abandons all that he possesses, and 
renders his actions merel^f corporeal, does not incur sin. Contented with 
what he receives fortuitously, superior to the influence of opposites,®® 
without envy, the same in success and failure, even though he acts, he is 


to their offices and duties (karma), and that these were instituted the Supreme Bcin^, 
that induced the dcTotces of old time to cling closely to the limits assigned to their 
caste. 

16 the duty of the K(»aatriya8. 

Lit., * poets, songsters,’ and generally beamed men.’ Not that the poets of India, 
unlike those of any other nation, were necessarily wise and learned ; but rather 
that, in the early rustic ages of the Aryan race, when the yoice of man was the only 
orgsm of Uterature,Jhej^6 jwd leaded preathed ^eir Imowledge inJSQng. 

The knowle^e of action then is a part of that spiritual knowledge which aids the 
escape from the evil of regeneration, by dual emancipation. ' 

follow Schlegel in his suggestion of tattwa, as the word on which these 
three genitives must be understood to depend. 

30 He who comprehends the real nature of action knows that it is not himself who 
acts, but^he natural qualities which accomplish t^eir office; and again, when he is 
app^ntly inactiw, the vital action stiU proceeds i 

31 His actions, whatever they may be, are, in effiect, no actions, since his knowledlge 
I teaches him their real caqpes, and thus destroys his responsibility for them. 

33 lit., * requires no refuge, no shelter.’ He who actsfrom interesbvi^motives, seekf^t 
^whenever he commits it, a refb^ from the consequences df his crime ; but the man who( 
acts with devotipm may even commit a bad deed without fear of its results, since he does 
so Pinout anp; intention, simply by necessity, or as a duty. A soldier who fires at the 
command of his superior officer cannot be said to commit murder. This is explained 
in the next shloka. ' 

^ 33 Such as heat and cold, pain and pleasure, etc. 
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not bound bj the bonds of action. The entire action of a man who is 
free firom self-interest and devoted^^ whose thoughts are directed by 
spiritual knowledj^e^ and who acts for the sake of saorihce,^ is (as it were) 
dissolved away. The Supreme Spirit is the offering. The Supreme 
Spirit is t^e sacrificial butter.^ The Supreme Spirit is in the (sacrifieial) 
fire. By the Supreme Spirit is the offering (really) made. Therefore 
only the Supreme Spirit is attained by one who meditates on the 
Supreme Spirit in (performing) his actions.*^ Some“ devotees attend 
to the sacrifiee of the deities only ; others offer sacrifice by the action of 
wor^p only in the fire of the Supreme Being.* Some sacrifice the sense 
of hearing/ and the other (senses), in the fires of restraint ; ^ some offer 
objects of sense, such as sound, in the fires of the senses ; and others 

“ I have here ventured to make a conjecture, whicH^will be defended at length in 
my edition of the text, viz., yuMasya for mukUtsya^ which is found in the two editions, 
and I believe in most, if not all, of the MSS. When tho t^nse is so materiidly improved 
by so slight a change as that of y for m, I do not hesitate to adopt it. ^ 

^ That is, ^instigated only by the spiitt of devotion.' The shlokas 25-29 explain 
this species of sacrifice. 

Ghee, or clarified butter, is butter which has been boiled gently and allowed to 
cool. It is poured upon the sacrificial fire. 

f ^ Since the Supreme Spirit exists in every action and every thing, the man*who 
recognizes him in every thing, and has him as his sole object in his every action, attains 
[to Mm. « 

^ Schlegel h^s well explained the meaning of these shlokas 25-29, and bids us 
compare Manu iv., 22-24. They appear to be explanatory of what is said in shloka 23, 
of acting for the s^e of sacrifice ; and the different means are shown by whicl L.8acrifice 
mav be offered to the Supreme Beii^^by a real Hevbt ee" ‘^^T^emSrctne J 

inode mdainod bv llie ' the deities, such as I 

etc. ; not, however, uh^%kcfi' fifoih ^tracst, as | 

deities, y in evervtl^ing elw f’^ln" t'Eo^^^^ISEa^lilokafonS c^^^, m^ientioned 
those wfib abandc^g tne^ established rite, perform a mental sacrifice, as it were, in < 
which those rites are themselves tho offering which is consumed in the devotion to the 
Supremo Spirit, who thus becomes the sacrificial fire. . ^ 

^ Those who retire from the world into the jungle, ^here thcil senses, suidi pm 
heari^, sight, etc., vrU not be allured by the external objects of this world. Ttw 
— fffonyqm^J — ^this practice of ascetic monochism-^tlds reton^t firqm the 

wOTOj^the sac rificial fir e which decoys those scBsesT bi th e toi oym^fiyj^h 
^aive tm&e&es. as the ordiniiy''8aGfm^ dbes'df tlm"enjoymenrofflEelS^ 
wTthrSwhmhTEe^fSs 

^ Those, on tho: other hand, who, remaining in the world, aUowvthe' of 
sense, such as pleasfmt sound (fiy, music), pleasant sights (ey, female boaiiify, 
to surround ana attack them, but by a connote mastery over their sens^ wkMm they 
assail, destroy thrir infinence over their hearts. Here the objects, of the jl|i^faymet)il«pf 
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sacrifice all actions of the senses and of vitality in the fire of devotion 
through self-restraint, which is kindled by spmtual knowledge.** Others 
also sacrifice by their wealth,*® or by mortification, by devotion, by silent 
study, and spiritual knowledge. Some also sacrifice inspiration of breath 
in expiratiem, and expiration in inspiration, by blocking up tfe channels 
of inspiration and expiration, desirous of retaining their breath.** 
Others, by abstaining from food, sacrifice life in their Hfi?.®* All of these 
indeed, being versed in sacrifice, have their sins destroyed by these 
sacrifices. Those who eat of the ambrosia** left from a sacrifice pass 
into the eternal Supreme Spirit. This world is not for the neglecter of 
sacrifice. How should the other be so,** 0 best of Kurus ? Sacrifices 


which they deprive themselves, cure in thS same position as the victim ; and the senses, in 
which they are absorbed, as tm) sacrihcial fire. 

3' Those who, following the principles of jndna-yogay and devoted to the research of 
the Divine truth, pass their lives in the severest austerities of asceticism in order to 
obtain it. They sit in contemplation, as imtnovoable as possible, refraining from food 
during certain gradually increasing intervals, and even Wding their breath for long 
period. Their senses and breath, from the action of which they refrain, arc thus 
likened to the victim, their devotion and self-restraint to the sacrificial fire. 

32 By giving away all that they possess, and imposing poverty on themselves. 

33 As we are told in Chapter iv., 27, this inspiration and expiration are those which 
pass through the nostrils. TOs sacrifice is usually called prdndydma, and is accomplished 

/in the following manner: — Tuc followers of the Vedas close the right nostril withjhc 
[ thum^and inl^c their breath through the left. They theiT'close both nostrils,' and 
r filially open the right for exhalation. The followers of the Tantras close the left nostril 
I first, and also exhmc through it. During this exercise, however performed the devotee 
j should recite mentally Jhe names and attributes of the Supreme Being. 

3* When prdm is employed in the plural, it has always the more general signification 
of * life.* This shloka therefore simply means, that by excessive abstinence, the devotee 
— ^while yet alive—becomes almost as lifeless as if dead, and thus, even during life, ofifers 
his life as a sacrifice. 

'* 35 As has been already said, (Ch. iii., 12,) the man who cats without sacrificing — 

•is a thief; but he who eats what remains, after he ^ sacrificod, eats ambrosia, that is, 
Uhe brcaa of inqportality (amritaj^ since it CLSures fqr him eternal life. It does not' 
nerc, however, simply refer to the actual food remaining after the offering, hut to that' 
state of life, which a devotee cnjpys, after the performance of the divers sacrifices already 
mentioned. * 

33 The man who makes no sacrifice either to the deities or the'^-Cupreme Being, 
omoys neither this world nor eternal life ; for if not propitiated by sacrifice, the former 
wul not gran^him his desires, iior will the latter admit him into his being. 

3"^ The word /bam— hero and elsewhere— when alluding to Aijuna, must be taken in 
the more gmieral sense which embraces all the descendants of Kuru, both PAp^vas and 
DhArtorAshtras, though more commonly confined to the latter. 
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of BO many kinds (as the above) are performed in the presence of Ihe 
Supreme Spirit.®® Know that all these spring from action. Knowing this, 
thou wilt be (finally) emancipated. The sacrifice of spiritual knowledge 
is better than a material, sacrifice, O harasser of thy foes ! Every action, 
without exception, is comprehended in spiritual knowledge, 0 son of 
Pritha ! Acquire this (knowledge) by doing honour, by inquiry, and by 
service.®® Those* gifted with this knowledge, who perceive the truth of 
things, will teach thee this knowledge. Knowing which, thou wilt not, 

0 son of Pandu ! thus* again incur an error. By this knowledge thou 
wilt recognize all things whatsoever in thyself, and then in me." If 
thou wert even the most smful of all sinners, thou wouldest cross over all 
sin in the bark of spiritual knowledge.^^ As fire, when kindled, reduces 
fuel to. ashes, Aijuna, so docs the firo of knowledge bum to ashes all 
actions. Por there is no purifier in the world Tike knowledge. A man 
who is perfected in devotion finds it spontaneously in himself in the pro- 
gress of time.^® He who possesses faith ^ acquires spiritual knowledge, 
if intent on it, and restraining his senses. Having acquired spiritual 
knowledge, he soon attains to supreme tranquillity.^ He who ignores 

38 Tills is simply a recapitulation of what has preceded. But it has been otherwise 
understood by the translators. Schlegel has ‘propagatft ct nuniinis ore,* as if the 
reading were muhhdt; Wilkins, ^manifested in the mouth of God,* giving^ quite a new 
meaning to vitatd ; Galanos, * ordained by the Vedas themselyes/ accepting, as else- 
where, the Brkhmanical interpretation of the word brahma, St. Hilaire alone has 
^ r^ndus devant la divinite* In Hi anu, iii., 28, the words vitaU yajne are used in the 
sense of performing a sacrifice ; and in Kala, i., 54, this verb, used in the same sense, is 
explained by the Scholiast by akaroty ‘performed.’ Again, the common use of the word 
mahho is that of a post-position goyeming file genitive case, with the meaning of ‘ in 
the presence, before,* etc.; and the present translation woifid thus seem to be more 
grammatical and simpler than any other. 

^ 39 To those philosophers who possess this knowledge. 

Thou wilt perceiye the connection between all beings and tb^lf and me, the 
Supremo Spirit, since all souls are emanationB from me. 

Not implying that the devotee m^ sin ad lihitvmy but that spmtual knowled|», 
which in shloka 38 is called the best purifier, purges him of his ftrmer sin, howeveir hlaSi:. 
* ^3 Active MSdon and contemplation are the means by which spiritual knowledgo la 
acquired, even without instruction. 

1 43 Faith is the absence of all doubt and scepticism, confidence in tlicxevelaticm «f 
teligion and unmurmuring performance of its ordinances. This is another argument 
against Aijuna*s refiisal to fight, since it arose from doubts as to his duty as a Kihatriya. 

44 Final emancipation, freedom from the toils and pains of all material cqdstene;?. 
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the truth, and is devoid of faith, and of doubtful mind, perishes. The 
man of doubtful mind enjoys neither this world nor the other, ^ nor final 
beatitude.*®* 'So actions bind the man who trusts his actions to devotion, 
who has dispersed doubt by knowledge, and is self-possessed, 0 dospiser 
of wealth! Therefore sever this doubt which exists in thy heart, and 
springs firom ignorance, with thy sword of knowledge;*’ turn to devotion, 
and arise, son of Bharata ! ^ 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc. (stands) the Fourth Chapter, by name 

* DEVOTION, THEOTJOH SPIBTnJAL KNOWLEDOE.' 


( ^ Viz., the bcaven of ludra and the deities, etc. 

^ Sinc^ from doubt about his duty, neglects it, and is punished in Ifaraka. 

It will be scon that, at l^o end of every chapter, wherever it is possible, Krishna 
exhorts Aijuna to arise and fi^it, whether it be against the actual enemy before hun, or 
against some evil that threatens him. Sec Chapter iii., shloka 43. 
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CHAPTEE THE FIFTH. 


ABJOTA SPOKE. 

* Thou praisest, Enshna ! the renuntiation of works, ^ and on the other 
hand devotion (through them).^ Declare to me with precision that one 
only which is the better of these two.’ 

THE HOLY ONE SPOlui. 

‘ Eenuntiation of, and devotion through works are both means of final 
f emancipation.* But of these two, devo&on through works is more highly 
1 esteemed than renuntiation of them. He who ’neither hates nor loves is 

* j 

to be considered a constant renouncer of actions. For he who is free 
from the influence of opposites, 0 %trong-armed one ! is liberated from 
the bonds of action without any trouble. Boys, but not wise men, speak 
of the Sankhya (rational) and Yoga (devotional) doctrines* as different. 
For he who is devoted to one (of these) only, experiences at the same time 
the fruits of both.® That place® which is gainel by the followers of the 


I naving in the last chapter parenthetically explained the nature of spiritual know- 
ii'ledge, and established the fact that devotion by means of such knowledge was a part of 
* the Yoga system, ho now returns to the explanation of action as a means of salvation. 
I El this chapter he will show that the Sknkhya and Yoga~ (iortrmesT" as'fegarcfa octidnj aife 
I in reality the same, although the watchword of the former is renuntiation of all action 
I and reliance on knowledge only, and that of the latter practice of action with devotion, 
/liis he proves by showing that the very practice held up by Yoga comprises, in fitet, 
proper renuntiation, since this is not rcaUy entire renuntiation of action itself, but of all 
• worldly interest in acting. ^ * 

^ The genitive Jtarmdndm is dependant on youam/ns wqU as on sanydaam^ and 
^ two words are together equivalent to the compoiuid^Aam|Qi^ 2 J^ Compare, moreover, 

• ® We williikit trouble the reader with a repetition of the refined discossion ou'^the 
word nihahreyas, but refer him to Gheays critique (* Journal* des Savans,’ 182d, p. 4^), 
and SchlegeFs note on this passage. 

4 Compare Chapter ii., 39. 

5 Viz., final emancipation. 

« The being of the Supreme Spirit. 
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I Sdnl^ya, is also attained bylthose of the Yoga system. He who sees 
[ ttat the Sdnkhya and Yoga are one, sees indeed.’ But renuntiation of 
* actions is * difficult to obtain without devotion. The anchorite who 
practices devotion approaches the Supreme Spirit in no long time. The 

( practicer of devotion, whose spirit is purified, who has subdued himself 
and vanquished his senses, whose soul participates in the souls of all 
creatures,® is not polluted even by action. The devotee who knows the 
Divine truth should think, * I am doing nothing ® whenever he looks, 
hears, touches, eats,'® walks," sleeps,'® or breathes; even when he speaks,'* 
lets go or takes,'* opens of shuts his eyes, believing that the senses move 
(by natural impiJse) '* towards the objects of the senses. He who, in 
acting, offers his actions to the Supreme Spirit," and puts aside self- 
interest, is not polluted ])y sin, even as a lotus leaf is not ^ by water.'* 
j ^Devotees perform actions by their bodies, hearts, or intellects, merely 
through the medium of tiie senses, putting away self-interest, and for the 
jlsake of purification.'® The man who is devoted, and regardless of the 
ll reward of his actions, obtains steady tranquillity. He who is not devoted, 
and is intent on the reward, by the impulse of passion, is bound (with 


’ Twhyaii is here used emphatically, seeing with spiritual sight. 

^ Who considers all beings to be the same as himself, and feels towards them ac- 
jeordingly. 

{ > ^ But the quality of action {rajas) working within me, causes these senses and organs 

to act. 

^0 That is, when the five senses of perception are in action. 

The action of the feet considered as one of the five organs of action. 

Cessation of the action of the senses, 
f •« Vital action. 

The action of the mouth, as another of the organs of action. 

^ The same, if the hands. \ ^ 

18 By the quality of action {rsjas). 

I ” Performs every acAon for the simple purpose of worship to the Supreme Being. 
Most textores are damaged, or at least changed, by oonstahtly rexi^ihg in watery 
but the leaf of the lotos is by nature fortified against the external influence of the liquid. 
In like manna the heart of the devotee is nrepared against the effect of sin — which con- 
stantly attadcs nim firoxn without— by the disinterosto^ss of his actions. 

By their bodies, for bodily purifleationj such as religious ofllces ; by the heart, for 
:the purmcatum of the desires ; am by the nund, for that of the thoughts. 
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the bonds of action). The self-restrained, renouncing all actions with his 
heart, can, without difficulty, rest*® (tranquil) within a city with nine 
gates,^^ neither acting himself nor causing (others) to act.^ The lord of 
the. world creates neither the faculty of acting nor actions, nor yet the 
desire for *the fruits of actions. But each man’s own nature produces 
them.®® The Lord receives no one’s vice or virtue. Knowledge is sur- 
rounded by ignoTan^ Therefore creatures err. But the knowledge of 
those in whose souls that ignorance is destroyed by knowledge, lights up | 
that supreme one, J^eJbhe 8un.“ Those whose thoughts are on that/ 
spirit, whose souls are in it, who exist in it, aiEd are intent on it, their 
sins being put away by knowledge, attain, to that placq whence there is 
no return.®® The wise regard a Brahman gifted with knowledge and 


20 Lit., * flit,* — ^but referring to the tranquillity of the soul. 

^ 21 ”Vniich is the body, whose apertures are nine, viz., two eyes, two ears, two nostrils, 

the mouth, the onus, and the menibrum gcnitale. 

^ 22 Speaking, of course, of the soul, since, though the senses and organs act and even 

go through the performance of their duty, etc., it is the natmral qi^ity of impulse 
(rajad) which prompts the action, while the mind of the individual, wnich, as we know, 
j is considered by Hindd philosophers as quite distinct from the soul, directs them. 

23 The Supreme Being has created, and will again rcc^ve into himself, tlie universe 
and the souls which people it; but once life infused into the great machine — ^once nature, 
the material essence, set in motion — and, as the Hindd philosopher believes, it continues, 
like a"clbck',‘’{ 6 'gb of itself. Certain i^uiditios have been assigned to nature, and it is by 
these that good and evil are produced m the world, according to the predominance of one 
or other of the three qualities in the disposition of men. Hence man's diversi^ of 
disposition and character, and the good or bad actions which he commits. This 
mabhdvoy ‘disposition, character, benV would seem to be the only substitute in HindCi 
pUlosophy for our idea of free-will ; but when we remember that red sin consisted not 
so muen in the crimes to which .this ^position impelled each being, as in that blind 
worldlincss which failed to detect^ its existence, and so subdue it accordingly, and when 
wc compare it to the spirit of evil which we believe to be' ever at work within us, we 
cannot accuse this doctrine of depriving mankind entirely of free-will lind independence. 
The crime of the muraerer is not so much in the commission of the actual deed, when he 
has once allowed the temptation to take hold of him, as v% not before detc^ing and 
9ombating thy^igiaptation itself. 

24 Ignorance of the working of the swMdva ■within them. 

25 Discloses to them the true nature of the Supreme Spirit, as the w discloaea the 

; earth. • ♦ * ' . 

r 26 The being of the Supreme Spirit — ^sinco the soul always eventually ictomed to 
earth, even from the highest of other noavens. 
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modesty, a cow, an elephant, and even a dog^ and a Shwapaka^^ as the 
jaame. Even in this life, those whose heart persists in equability, sur- 
mount the tendencies of their natures. Eor the Supreme Being is firee 
from sin and equal-minded. Therefore they partake of the nature of the 
Supreme Being. One should not be ovoijoyed when one obtains what 
one loses, nor grieve when one meets with what one desires not, but 
should be of unwandering thoughts, not deluded (by th^ world), seeking 
to know the Supreme Being, remaining within the Supreme Being. He 
whose soul is not attached to the contact of external objects, and who^ 
finds pleasure within himself, whose soul is united, by means of devotion, 
to the Supreme B^ing, enjoys imperishable happiness. For those enjoyments 
which arise from external contacts arc also the wombs of pain,®? since they 
have a beginning and an end, 0 son of Kuntf ! The wise man does not 
take pleasure in them. ^He who can resist, even in this life, the impulse 
arising from desire and aSnger, before the liberation of the soul from the 
body, is a devotee and a happy mm. That devotee who is internally®' 


^ As a good Br&hinan was considered tbe ' best specimen of a mortal, so the . 
Shwapdka was the worst. ' Again, the cow was the most Tcneratcd among animals, 
the dog the least so, and the elephant a respectable medium. 

^ This is the name of the most abject and outcast class of Hindu society. Bom of 
. an Ugrii mother by a Kshatriya male, he was condemned by law to live without the 
city-gates, to feed in broken vessels, to wear the clothes of the dead, to possess no pro- 
perty but asses and dogs, and to be excluded irom all intercourse with any other tribe 
except the Chand&la, with whom he is really on a par. His office is that of pubUc 
executioner, anS' to carry out the dead bodies of those who died without kindred. 
Perhaps in no country but India could men be found to submit, from a mere accident of 
birth, to so unenviable an existence; but the indolent and contemplative Hindu is 
satisfied if he only be left undisturbed to fulfil the wretched duties of his caste, convinced 
that hb birth was the^punishment of crimes committed in a former existence. 

^ See Schlegcrs note on his reading, yat sukham, I have ventured to adopt the 
reading iJih sukh^m which he mentions, as yicl&g a better sense, and being less forc^ 
in the construction. 

^ Contain within them the gem of pain, wMch they afterwards produce, as the 
womb contains the embrj^o of the child. Schlcgcl was induced, by the usual meaning of 
such com]D0undj^ to translate this, (of which the second member was thSr>rvrd yani,) * ore 
produced by pain.’ . Lassen supped the present correction in along note. The meaning 
IS obvious, ande]q»lained by what follows. No pleasure, which arises from the senses, 
can be lasting] but is, on the contr^, always short-lived; send its very shortness ana 
termination is, to a certain degree, painful. 

Contrasted with happiness derived from external and worldly objects. 
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illumined,^ partaking of the nature of the Supreme Being, attains to 
distinction, in the Supreme Being. Those il^his,®® whose sins are 
destroyed, who have solved all doubt, who are self-gcvemed, and delight 
in the good of all beings, obtain extinction in the Supreme Spirit. 
Extinction in the Supreme Spirit is near at hand for those who are 
free from desire and anger, and are temperate, of thoughts restrained, 
and who know^heir own souls. The anchorite®* who renders external 
contact (really) external ; confines®® his gaze also to the space between 
his two brows,®® and equalizes the inspiration and expiration which 
passes through the nostrils ; who restrains hk senses, heart and mind 
intent on final emancipation ; who is free from desire, fi^r and anger is 
indeed always®® emancipated. Knowing that I, the great lord of all 


“ By spiritual knowledge. 

The word is boro used with the wide meaning of a holy and Icamod man. 

Contrary to custom, the sentence hei% extends over more than one shloka, and we 
must look for its subject (the word muni) in shloka 28. 

35 The participle knttvd also governs chahshm, 

35 In Chapter vi., 13, the Muni is directed to fix his gaze on the tip of his nose'. 
The object of both varieties of this inelegant exercise is the same, viz,, to withdraw his 
eyes, and consequently his thoughts, from* worldly objects. He must not, to eficct this, 
close his eyes, since that would bring sleep and destroy coi^cmplation. 

37 See Chapter iv,, note 33. 

35 That is, even during life. It refers to a state of spiritual abstraction whieh is 
called jivannmkti. The Sfiinkhya and Yo»a sy.'^tenis admit two kinds of final emancipa- 
tion of the soul from material existence. The former is the true emancipation, which 
takes place at the death of the body of a perfect devotee, when his soul is absorbed again 
into tne Suiireine Spirit from which it originally emanated, now to emanate no more. 
The latter, jiranmukti^ is not real emancipation, since material existence continues, but 
a state of such complete abstraction of the so?'i from the body, that it is spiritually 
united to and almost absorbed into the Supreme Spirit. According’to Kapila, the absorp- 
tion is complete, and ho compares life after it to a potter's whfel, which continues to 
revolve for a short time after the pot has been finished. Life goes on as the soul 
were still within the body, for nature is not spent. According to ^tanjali, howevCT, 
the absorption is not complete, and there is always danger of a relapse even from this 
exalted state of spiritualism ; while often the Muni is subject to the jealousy of the 
inferior deit ies, ^ bo attempt to seduce him through tho ministry of beautiful nymphs, 
Auctions wB^ form the topic of many a Sansknt tale. Ward (‘Views of Hindostan, 
vol i. p. 380, etc.) gives rules, whieh ho calls Patanjali’s, for providing against such a 
relapse. Tho Yed&nta system added a third kind of muktiy which, hawever, was not 
complete, but consisted in tho soul's rising to the highest material heaven, that oi 
BraWh. For a more detailed account of this curious doctrine, See Barth&en^ St. 
Hilaire’s ‘ Premier M4moirc sur lo Shnkhya-K&rikh :' Paris, 1852. pp. 248 and 370. 
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■ worlds, am the enjoyer of his sacrifices and mortification, and am well- 
; disposed to all creatures, he obtains tranquillity/ 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc. (stands) the Fifth Chapter, by name 

‘devotion bt means op the bentjntiation op action?*^’ 


f 3® These worlds are many. The commonest classification is of three only : Heaven, 
: Earth, and Hell. Butin the S&nkhya and Vedhnta systems, eight regions of material 
s existence were distinguished in the following descending order: 1. Brahmaloka, the 
: world of the superior Deities; 2. BitHloha, tlmt of the Pitris, Rishi^and PrajApatis; 
H 3. Somaloha^ of the moon or pianets ; 4. Ind/raloka^ of the inferior Deities ; 5. Gan^ 
dharvaloka^ of heavenly spirits; 6 . Bdk\lmdloka\ 7 . YakMoka\ 8 . FisMehdhka^ 
e those of giants and demons. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

‘ He who^ careless as to the fruit of his actions, performs such actions 
as must be done,^ is both renouncer {sannydsi) and devotee (^ogi) ; not he 
who kindles no sacrificial fire, and performs no ceremonies.* Know, 0 
son of Pandu ! that what ^ey^caR renuntiation w, in fact, devotion.® 
For no one is a devotee who has not (previously) renounced aS (earthly) 

^ plans of interest. The action of anchorite, *who is eager to ascend to 
devotion, is called a means and when he has ascended to devotion, even 
his cessation of action is called a* means.® For when he is attached 
neither to the objects of the senses, nor to actions, and has renounced 
all (earthly) plans, he is then said to have ascended to devotion. Let him 
raise his soul by his own means ; let him not lower his soul, for he is his 
soul’s friend and also his soul’s enemy.® His £»lf is a friend to the soul 
of that man who has subdued Jbis seH by his soul,'^ But from the enmity 

S^ ^ The duties of caste and religious offices. 

^ 2 Not he who merely neglects them out of idleness, and docs not supply their place 

iwith devotion. 

3 Sec Ch. V., note 1. 

* Of obtaining a state of devotion. * 

3 Of attaining to final emancipation. ^ 

® It must be remembered that the word dtman has the two meai^ngs of *sdf ' and 
‘soul,’ which are hcie very philosophically distinguished. The soul, as we know, is 
considered quite distinct from the body, and lod^d within i<| on earth to work out its 
^alvation. ^t^he individual ‘self’ in this world consists of soul and body together ; 
and though tnb body, infiuenced by the rajo^gwia, or evil impulse, is naturally hostile to 
' the whole person, if allowed to have the upper hand ; it is nevertheless its fiiend, if 
subdued by the soul, as being the means by which the soul obtains em^vicipation fiom 
\ material existence. 

' ’’i When a man has subdued his self (t.s., his body enlivened by the soul, together 

; with its lusts, passions and natural inclination to evil) by means of his soul (the soul 
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of what is not spiritual, his self might be an enemy, as it were, to his 
[ own soul.^ The soul of the self-subdued and passionless man is intent on 
j the Supreme Being ^ in cold and heat, pleasure and pain, and honour and 
I ignominy. The devotee whose , soul is sated with spiritual knowledge 
and spiritual discernment,^® who stands above all, whose senses are 
subdued ; to whom a lump of earth, a stone, and gold are alike ; is called 
‘devoted.* He who is of the same mind to friends, acquaintances, and 
enemies, to the indifferent and the neutral, to aliens and relatives, to the 
good and bad, is greatly esteemed.^* A devotee should always exorcise 
himself, remaining in seclhsion and solitude, restraining his thoughts and 
himself, without bindul^ng hopes and without possessions,^^ keeping a 
settled couch for himself in an undefiled spot, not too lofty nor too low,^^ 
and with a sheet and skin (to cover him), and kusha^® grass (to lie on). 

' being the Buperior, the reasonable, and the governing part of the whole self), his self 
is then the friend of his soul ; since self, o^ the union of soul an^^^ ^od y ^ is the means 
by which emancipation may be effected. ' 

* ^ "Wilkins and Galanos have quite disregarded the meaning of the several words, 

and run off at once to the apparent sense of the whole sentence. Sehlcgol, as usual, 
has translated word for word, without giving, as far as I can sec, any general sense. 

I confess that, at best, the whole sentence seems to be oner of those llrhhmauical 
quibbles, redolent of tautology and alliteration, which would api>car to be written 
to mystify and awe the humUe student, and to afford employment and delight to the 
pedantic scholiast. 

® The words paramdtmd may be taken as a compound of parama and dtmd, or simply 
resolved into param and dtmd, Galanos and Scluegel have adopted the former con- 
struction ; though without, as far as 1 can sec, any clear result, and with a forced 
rendering of the compound. 

For an explanation of the difference hctwcGRjmna and vijndna, see Ch. "VII., note 2, 

” Lit., ‘Those who should be hated.* Its opposition to those who are 

^bound by some tie or other, determines its meaning here. To the Hindu, as indeed to 
^aU races who cherish the bonds of blood, aU that is foreign is hateful. 

A*-* Another reading, equally good, is vimuohyate^ ‘ is liberated.* 

13 Comp. I'V". 81. Parigraha is that which surrbunds a man, be it his family and 
attendants, or his possessions. The context in both cases has induced me to prefer the 
latter meaning. ^ ^ 

1* That is on level ground, where there would be no view, as from a hill, to distract ] 
his attention ; and ho woidd not, as in a valley, be hemmed in by worl3hS/bjects. The / 
place usually chosen by the Muni as his retreat, was in a jungle, on the bonk of a river 
of fresh running water to drink and to bathe in, in a spot where the jungle had been 
partially cleared, and to which the wild beasts had ceased to resort. 

This is the ‘ Poa cynosuroidcs,* a grass, which, for some unknown reason, plays 
an important part in many of the Hindu rites and ceremonies, but particularly in the 
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Then fixing his heart on the one object, restraining his thoughts, senses 
and actions, seated on his couch, he should practice devotion for the 
purification of his soul. H9lding his body, head and neck,'^ all even and 
immoveable, firmly seated, regarding (only) the tip of his nose,^® and not 
looking around in different directions, the devotee should remain quiet, 
with passionless soul, free from anxiety, remaining under the vow* 
of a Brahmaehar^^® restraining his heart, meditating and intent on 
me. A devotee, who always exercises himself thus, and restrains his 
heart, attains to that tranquillity, the supreme extinction, which is con- 
joined with me. He who eats too much has nd devotion, nor yet he who 
does not eat at all, nor he who is given to ovm’sleepingj'^nor also to over- 
watching,*® Aijuna ! Devotion, which destroys pain, is produced in one 
of moderate feeding and recreation, ofi moderate exertion in his actions, 
of moderate sleeping and waking. When he Mirects his well-governed 
thoughts towards himself only, and is free from desire as regards all 
wishes, he is then called ‘ devoted.’ » ‘ As a candle placed in shelter from 
the wind does not flicker,’ — this simile is recorded of the devotee of 
restrained thoughts, who practices devotion of the soul. Let him know 
that the separation from the connection of pain, in which thought ceases,*^ 
prevented by worship in devotion, and in which, beholding his own soul 
through his mind’s eye,** he is content with himself; in which he 


sacrifice, being laid beneath the sacrificial fire. The origin of its nso may perhaps be 
connected with the forest and nomad life of the Aryan race in its earliest age. In this 
place its uses were, therefore, manifold, forming at once the material for the Yogi's 
couch, and for the rites which he would daily have to perform. 

The Supremo Being. 

For an explanation of this compound, sec * Wilson's Sanskrit Grammar,' sect. 272. 

18 See Ch. V., note 36. ' ^ ^ 

'8 Brahmachdri (lit. ‘follower of the Vedas,' from brahman, ‘the Vedas,' and 
elMr, ‘ to go : ' (Wilson's Dictionary), but better, ‘ one who seeks to obtain the Supreme 
Spirit,' from BrahmUn^ ‘ the Supreme Being,' and char, ‘ to follow ') is the namo given 
to a young ni^:?uf the three principal castes, when pursuing his studies. It is taken 
generally to designate a man who preserves the vows of chastity and temperance, by 
which the student isbound. The continuance under such a vow is hero m^ked by sthita, 
I 30 Devotion consists in moderation, not in excess or fanatical abstinence. 

31 Thoughts on worldly objects. 

32 Lit., ‘ by himself.' 
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j' experiences whatever infinite pleasure the mind can receive^ beyond the 
reach of the senses ; and moreover, remaining in which, he does not verge 
from the truth, and after receiving which he thinks no other acquisition 
superior to it, and during which he is not moved- even by severe pain — 

I is known as * devotion.’ This devotion should be practised with that 
f determination by which thought becomes -indifferent ** (to every wordly 
I object). He who has abandoned all desires which spring from imagina- 
tion, and has, by means of his heart, kept back the whole collection of 
the senses*® from every direction (in which they would go),*® should 
gradually become passivh by his mind’s acquiring firmness, and, by 
having caused his heart to remain within himself, should not place his 
thoughts on anything at aU. And keeping it back from those various*® 
objects, to which the restless, unsteady heart wanders forth, he should 
bring it beneath his own bontrol. Eor the highest happiness*® accrues to 
that devotee of tranquil tcart who, having set at rest the natural quality 
of badness,*® partakes of the nature of the Supreme Spirit, and is sinless. 
The devotee who is free from sin, and thus devotes himself con- 
tinually, enjoys, without trouble, supreme felicity — ^the contact of the 
Supremo Spirit. The soul which is devoted to devotion, perceives the ] 
spirit existing in all things, and all things in the spirit, regarding every- 
thing alike in everything.*^ 1 do not vanish from him who sees me in 


23 The rest of this arrdha-shloka, which the English construction obliged us to 
transfer to shloka 20, is a play on the sound of the word f/offa, and might be translated, 
function (with the Suprcitc Spirit), is disjunction from the conjunction with pain.* 
We must suppose that this ringing of words presented something very pleasant and 
t poetical to the Hindd . ear, for such a triyifdity would be otherwise unworthy of the 
grayity of a philosophical poem, however admissible in the ‘ airy fairy Lilian* of a 
Tennyson^an lyric. 

3^ I have followed Schlegel’s reading and trar^slafion, and beg to refer the reader to 
his note for its defence. The meaning is explained by shloka 25. 

23 A Sanskrit mode of expressing * all the senses,* both of perception and action. 

23 The senses are supposed to be attracted towards the objects which 4l;^V|jcomprehend^, 

27 Not allowing it to wander after external and worldly objects. 

23 Expressed by the repetition of the pronouns. 

29 Final emancipation. 

30 The raJo~ffuna. 

21 This is here said of the universal spirit {aksJiara or Htastha), which, as we shall 
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everything and everything in me, nor does he vanish from me.®* That 
devotee who worships me as existing in all things, if intent on unity (of 
object),®® lives in me, in whatever way he may live.®* He whb, by com- 
parison with himself, regards everything as the same, be it pleasure or 
pain, Ajjuna ! is considered a most excellent devotee.’ 

« ABJUNA SPOKE. 

'I do not see any (possible) steady continuance, 0 slayer of Madhu! 
in this devotion of equanimity which thou hast declared, on account of 
the variability (of the heart). Por the heart is fickle, Krishna, fuU of 
agitation, headstrong, and obstinate. I believe the resfraint of it to be 
as difficult as that of the wind.’ 

' THE HOLT ONi5 SPOKE, 

f. • 

' The heart, 0 strong-armed one ! is doubtless fickle and difficult to 
restrain. But it may be restrained, 0 son of Kunti ! by practice and 
temperance. It is my opinion that devotion is very difficult for one, who 
is not self-governed, to obtain. But it can be obtained by the self- 
governed, who uses efforts, by (proper) means.’ 

ABJUNA SPOKE. 

‘What path®® does the ungovemed take, 0 Krishna! if gifted with 
faith, but with a heart which wanders from devotion ; since he does not 
attain to the perfection of devotion ? Does he not perish like a broken 
cloud, ejected from both (heaven and emancipation),®® not remaining 


see, was believed to pervade and exist in, and at the same time comprehend, matter. 
Nothing requires more care throughout our poem than to determine wlien dtmd is to bo 
rendered simply by ‘ self,* when by '* soul,* and when by ‘ spirit.’ The sem» is here 
determined by the following shloka, 

I remain for ever dwelling in him and he in me. 

33 On the Supreide Being, the one object. ^ ' 

.» 34 'VVhethaiT. fe) live in the world, following out the duties of his caste ; or, in the 
solitude of the jungle, as an ascetic. 

3s After death, since devotion is the only means of obtaining final emancipation. 

/ 36 He abandons tho law of rites and ceremonies of the established rel^on, to follow 

I the doctrine of devotion. In this, however, he fails ; and he would, therefore, naturally 
I lose heaven, the reward of the first ; and final emancipation, that of the second. 
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steady,®’ 0 strong-armed one ! and deluded in the path®® of the Supreme 
Being ? Thou shoulddst completely dispel this doubt for me, Krishna ! 
for there & none other to dispel this doubt than thou.’ 

'the holy one spoke. t 

‘ Such a man, 0 son of Pritha ! does not perish in this world nor here- 
after.®® For no one who acts uprightly goes to perdition.* The man who 
fails in devotion (only) attains to the regions of the righteous,^ and 
having there dwelt for years of infinite number, is born again (on 
earth) in the body of the chaste and the fortunate or again he is even 
begotten in a fanj^y of wise devotees.^ For regeneration in the world, of 
such a kind as this, is more difiicult to obtain. . In that (body) he 
re-assumos the mental application 9 f his former body,^ and from that time 
struggles more diligintly towards perfection, 0 son of Kuru ! For, even 
against his will, he is darried away by his former practice. Even if 
anxious to learn devotion, he only ^surmounts the verbal deity But 
the devotee*’ who continues striving with energy, purged from his rins, 

37 That is, Constant to the established religion. 

38 Deluded by the wavering of his heart in the pursuit of devotion. 

39 Lit., ‘Elsewhere;' namely, ‘after death.' 

*9 See Ch. V,, note 39. The regions here alluded to, arc the first five, the worlds of 
the just ; and it is according to his amount of righteousness, to which of these the soul 
is transported. 

This at first sight would seem to be a Sanskrit ‘ bull,’ but the word must be taken 
in a comparative sense. His sojourn seems infinite, compared to his mundane existence ; 
and, as the duration of tho universe is not less than five millions of years, this is 
extremely natural. ' 

*3 Of the Brhhman caste. 

*3 Of the Kshatriya caste. 

^ Th^ improving his chance of final emancipation. 

*9 It IS a curitus part of the doctrine of trarsmi|;ration, as received by this school, 
that the soul was supposed — in a future life on eaixh, not, as it were, to be^n afresh and 
to be bom with a new cjiaracter and disposition — ^but to start from the point at which 
it had left off in its former body. Thus, the same virtuous or vicious inclinations 
accompanied it, and not only were its former actions pimished ddriK^; its present!; 
existence, but its former difficulties still surrounded and impeded it. 

He doe%not really approach the Supreme Spirit spiritually, but only acquires a 
^ mental knowledge of him, as declared by his teachers and by philosophy. 

^7 He has hitherto been speaking of the man who is npt, though he strives to 
become, a devotee. Be now speaks of the real self-govcraed devotee. 
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is perfected after several regenerations," and thence reaches the highest 
walk." The devotee is deemed superior to ascetics, and even to those 
gifted with spiritual knowledge, and to those who trust to works (alone)." 
But of all®^ devotees even, ho who, seeking me by his inmost spirit, 
worships me, full of faith, is considered by me the most devoted.’ 

Thus in the JJpanishads, etc. (stands) the Sixth Chapter, by name 

‘devotion by means op self-bestbaint.’ 


" The deyotee himself is liable to regeneration, beeause it is only perfection in 
devotion that brings immediate emancipation from matter in this life. 

The Supreme Spirit. • 

f «> The devotee unites all these characters in his own. He practises ascetic exercises, 
I acquires spiritual knowledge, and performs such works as sacrifice, almsgiving, and 
\ mortification. But since he adds devotion to them all, Jie is si^rior to each of those 
I who trust in these. The tapaswin, or ascetic, who tears shis flew, starves himself to> a 
skeleton, and so forth, wrongly imagines that these .pets alone will procure him 
emancipation. The follower of the Sfinkhya doctrines, who relies on his. knowled^ 
of that philosophy, and neglects everything else, is equally mistaken ; and so is the 
man who rigi^y fulfils the duties of caste, and the ordinances of the established 
pligion. 

Eleven kinds of devotees are mentioned in Ch. TV. 26 — 30. Here a stress is 
j probably to be laid on the ‘me,* and this kind of devotee may be any one of those 
eleven, who, to his devotion, adds the belief in the identification of Vishnu, and his 
incarnation Krishna with the Supreme Spirit,— in short, a Yaish^va or Bhfigavata 
Yogi. ■ ■ » 


H 
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CHAPTEll THE SEVENTH.^ ’ 

THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. ^ 

‘ Hear, 0 son of Pritha ! how, with thy heart attached to me, practising 
devotion, and seeking me as a refiigc, thou mayest know me entirely and 
without uncertainty. I will declare to thee fully both spiritual know- 
ledge and spiritulil discernment,® and when that is known, there remains 
nothing more besides to he learnt upon earth. Among thousands of 
mortals a single on^ perhgips, strives after perfection, and even of those 
who do strive after it and attain it, a single one, perhaps, really under- 
stands me. Earth, water, fire, wind, ether, heart and intellect also, and 
egotism, into these eight components ts my nature divided.® This (nature) 


1 We now commence a new division of Krishna's doctrine. As has hoen described \ 
in the Introduction, our poem must he divided intojthree principal parts, each containing | 
six chapters, The first part treats of the Doctrines of the Yoga sjrstem with reference ( 
Wits practice and results. The last is nuroly philosophical, thepyctical and s ppppl^tiye 
(with the exception of Ch. XTITl) ; and the second part, to which we now com^treSG" 
r of^Theolog^ th^x^uie and attrihutes of the Supreme Spirit, and hia fLa. 

jimver'se'and mankmS. ‘ The first part'may he called PatanjaH’s, the last the S&nkhya 
'school, and the present the peculiar province of the * Bha^avad-Git^’ the description of 
the Deity as a Supreme and an I^ivcrsal Spirit, and his identification with Vishnu and 
Kri hna. This Chapter treats or that spiritual discernment {vijndna) by which the 
Supreme Spirit may he distinguished in and from the universe ; in refutation of those, 
on the one hand, who deify certain portions of creation ; and of the Sfinkhya school, 

> on the other, which asserts all creation to be the work of a common plastic principle 
(praknti), 

^ Th% difference between jndn oa ^iritual kppw Mige, and ^mtnal 

cemme nt. is briefty this. JndnSTia tncwEoIepplolc^ic knowOgc, wmchemor^cs 
alike the Supreme Being, the universe, the soul, and eve^ other kind of knowledge 
necessary for salvation, ^ijndna is a more special knowledge, which comprehends the 
Supreme Spirit only, and that, too, in his relation to matter. ^ 

3 To comprehend this and the following shlokas properly, a perusal Si' that part ot 
the Introduction, which treats of the details of the Sankhya system, is quite necessary, 
as it is heyoniiL the limits of our notes to give more than a summary of what is now 
refered to. ’ Nature {^ahnti) is nothing here hut another name for matter generally 
whicli Kri^ call, ‘mime,’ because JJMSSSSlW.ian^ 

8iq[>reme Spirit himself, who as we kn^ was supposed to be the material, as well as 
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is an inferior one, but learn my superior nature other than this, of a vital 
kind, 0 hero ! by means of which this universe is sustained. Understand 
that all things are produced from this latter nature. 1 am the cause bf 
of the production and dissolution of the whole universe.* There exists 
no other tling superior to me,® 0 despiser of wealth ! On me is all the 
universe suspended, as numbers of pearls on a string.® I am^ the savour 
in waters,® 0 son of Kunti ! and the luminous principle in the moon and 


the efficient cause of the universe. This matter consists in two forms ; first, that of 
material essence, here identified with the principle of material life^which is the plastic 
principle of Kapila’s system, and is commonly called nature {prakriti) *par excellence;' 
and also pradhdna, mUlapradhdna, etc., but here sim^ the supiSrior nature, the avyakta^ 
or non-devcloped matter. Secondly, vyakta, or matter in its developed form, the 
universe ; all things commonly comprehended under the*head of matter, here called the 
inferior nature. The latter properly consists of twenty-throe components, but eight 
only are here mentioned, in which the rest are comprehended. These eight are 
divisible into the two great heads, which we commonly call matter and mind : namely, 
the five grosser elements {maMbhuta)^ for «natter properly so called, imder which must 
be comprehended the five subtile elements {tmmdtra)^ and the five organs of actions ; 
and for mind, or internal matter : — first, the internal organ of perception (manas)^ 
under which we must here rank the five senses, which the manaa governs and collects ; 
second, memory {ahankdra^ realization, or conscience; and thir^ judgment, intellect 
{bitddhi). The order of all these is regularly inverted, beginning with the grossest 
element, earth, and ending, not with btiddhi^ the first product of nature, but irregularly 
with ahankdra, the second. The reason of the inversifin is the same as that which 
places 'the inferior {vyakta) before the superior {avyakta) nature, namely, of presenting 
more poetically to the less philosophic mind, the more tan^ble before the more 
mysterious. 

* Like Kapila, our author gives to nature {avyakta) the part of father of all 
matter {vyaktei), but he qualifies the statement by immediately ad&g that the Supreme 
Spirit is the cause of the working of that principle. Nature is passive, and has no 
wul of its own ; and it is the Deity alone that causes matter to emanate from it, and 
again to be absoibed within it. 

^ Nature is superior to the universe, soul to nature, and God to soul ; but there is^ 
nothing superior to God. 

6 A aitnilft at ouce apt and beautiful, ' and the watchword of pyiosophdfs of this 
school. The Kosmos is likened to a necklace; the Supreme Spirit, on which its 
existence depends, to. the string. Take aw'ay the string and the necklace exists no more. 
The beads mdood exist, but tneir connection, their unity, anci^thc actuqjl necklace they 
formed, cxisii ifo more. Take away from the universe the Supreme Spirit, and 
would remain a chaos of material objects, without order, life, or reason. 

This is now exemplified in shlokos B — 11 by a number of instances, destined to 
show that the Supreme Spirit is the essential and principal, if not actually the materia] 
part of everything. 

^ The peculiar property of water was considered to be taste. See Introdnetion. 
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BUHi the mystic syllable ' Om ! ’ in all the Yedas,^ the sound in the ether/” 
the masculine essence in men, the sweet smeU in the earth ; and 1 am 
tSe brightness in the flame, the vitality in all beings, and the power of 
mortiflcation in ascetics. Know, 0 son of Pritha ! that 1 am the eternal 
seed of aU things which exist; I am the intellect of those iSeings who 
possess intellect, the strength of the strong.'^ And 1 am the power of the 
strong in action, which is free from desire and passion.^"* I am the lust 
in all beings, which is prevented by no law.'^ And know that all dis- 
positions,'® whether good, bad, or indifferent, proceed also from me. I do 
not exist in them, but ttfcy in me. All this universe being deluded by 
by these three'® kinds of dispositions, composed of the three qualities, does 
not recognize me, the impesshable, who am superior to them. Eor this 
divine illusion" of mine, effected by the natural qualities, is difficult to 
surmount. Those who have recourse to me only can surmount that 
illusion. Evil-doers, foofs, and low men, deprived of spiritual knowledge 
by this illusion, and inclining towards the disposition of the Asuras,'® do 


^ As being that with which each hymn commences, and which hallows all that 
follows. 


I 10 Audibleness is the peculiar property of ether (dkdshaj. See Introduction. 

{ 11 Smell is that of earth. tSee Introduction, 
f 1^ Reason in man and physical strength in animals. 

13 The powers (vibhUtiJ acquired by the good who act in ireedom from self-interest 
or passion. 

1* The desire of copulation, which nothing can prevent, though religion m^y rcstoain 
Be careful to separate the compound into dharma -f- h^lectoiwnich 

Wilkins, Ch6zy, ana Langlois have fallen into egregious error. Sec SchlcgePs note. 


13 These are the characters of all beings, whether gods, demons, men, or animals, 
,^nd are mixtures of the three qualities [jgum) in different proportions. When he says 
that he docs not exist in them, he does not detract from his character of universal and 
omnipresent Being. These dispositions belong to none of the categories of existing 
things. Vhey arg, neither nature, matter, sbm, nor spirit, but abstract independ^ 
forces influencing all nmtter. ' -irnr 

is tte qu^ties arc three in number, so are the dispositions three in kind, 

according to the preponderance of each quality in each of them. 


1^ This nidyd^ which is explained at length in the Introduction, g^erally referfi: 
as in flie Vedknta system, which borders on nihilism, to the whole creation, con- 
sidered as having no real existence, but only appearing to man to exist. It would seem 
here to allude to the influence of the qualities on matter, by which the real relation of 
matter to spirit is disguised, and the former only appears really to exist. 

^ Mura is here a general name for the enemies of the gods, the giants and demons 
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not have recourse to me. Four kinds of upright men worship me, 0 
Aijuna! (viz.) the afflicted, he who is desirous of knowledge, he who 
is desirous of some possession,^® and he who is possessed of spiritual kuow- 
ledge, 0 prince of the Eharatas! Of these, the best*® is the one who 
is possessed of spiritual knowledge, if he always practices devotion, and 
confines his worship to me alone. For I am dear to the spiritually-wiso 
beyond possessions,*^ and he is dear to me. All of these (four) are indeed 
excellent, but the spiritually- wise is verily myself** to my thinking. 
For, with devoted soul, he has approached even me, the highest path. 
At the conclusion of many generations the •spiritually-wise proceeds 
towards me. A great-minded man who (is convinced) 4hat ‘ Vasudeva** 
is everything,’ is difficult to find. Those who are deprived of spiritual 
knowledge by a diversity*^ of desires, adopt ^divers** rites of worship, 
directed by their own natures, and h^e recourse to other deities (than 
me).** If any one worshipping with faith, clesire to reverence any 
personage, I make that faith of his constant. Gifted with such faith, 


who inhabit P&t&Ia, below the earth. As the sattwa-gwm^ or quality of goodness, pre- 
dominates in the go^, and the rajo~guna, or active badness, in man ; so the tamo-gunaj or 
bad indifference and obscurity, preponderates in the disposition of the Asuras ; and those 
men whose dispositions resemble theirs, are therefore the^orst and lowest, and blinded 
by the infiucncc of the qualities, deceived by the appearance only of the universe, do 
not recognise the existence of the Supreme Being. 

Whether wealth, progeny, happiness, or anjiihing else of that kind. 

20 Because the motives of the other three were selfish. 

2^ The translators have all taken the commoner meaning of atgartham as an adverb, 
and rendered it by * extremely.' I confess I think the word has here a more prominent 
and emphatic force, and that the context demands the translation I have given. To the 
afflicte(^ hoping for consolation, to the seeker of some possession, and the thirster after 
knowledge, some object (artha) is dear, and prompts their worship. To the spiritually-^ 
wis^tl^ Supreme Bcii^ alone is dear above all such objects. 

^ A preferable rcamng, not, £dweve^^]^orteJ by any MS., would be dUai -f- wa^ 
As they stand, the words dtmd -h eva can only be explained by sif{[)posiug iti to be 
understood after them. MadhusUdana, the scholiast, explains them by na maito bhtnnah, 
* not severed from me,' i.e, ‘ united with me in spirit ' ; and thi^is, perhaps, supported by 
the next ar^jjia shloka. — ’ " ' 

2® Properly a name of Krishna, as son of Vasudeya (s^ Index) ; but ^orally 
usurped for 'Vishnu himself, particul^ly in his identification with the Supreme Spirit. 

24 The indefiniteness is expressed by the repetition of the pronoun. 
f 25 Those, for instance, who desire future happiness in heaven, worship Indra ; those 
[who wish for wealth, 'Kuvera ; those who long for victory, Skanda ; and so cm. 
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he seeks the propitiation of this (personage), and from him receires the 
pleasant objects of his desires, which were directed by me alone.*® But 
the reward of these little-minded men is finite.*’ They who sacrifice to 
the gods, go to the gods. They who worship me, come to mo. The 
foolish, ignorant of my lofty, incorruptible supreme being, think that I, 
who am not manifested, am endowed with a manifest form.*® Surrounded 
by my magic illusion, I am not manifest to everybody.* This deluded*® 
world does not comprehend me, who neither am bom nor die. I know 
all beings, past, present, and future, 0 Aijuna ! but no one knows me. 

! All beings fall into error ‘as to the nature of the creation, Bbarata ! by 
i reason of that dalusion of natural opposites,*® which springs from liking 
' and disliking, 0 tormentor of thy foes ! But those men who act uprightly, 
in whom sin is dead, frec4 from this delusion of the natural opposites, 
worship me firm in demotion. They who turn to mo and strive after 


26 The translation of this passage by ScWegel is (]^uite arbitrary and incomprehensible. 
If I have not succeeded in making it more intelligible, I have at least confined myself 
to the literal meaning of the words, and can only offer an explanation of the sense 
generally. Tanu is literally ^ a body,’ and is here used to distinguish all objects of 
worship generally, whether gods, demons, or earthly objects, from the, one object of the 
spiritually-wise— ;;-the Supreme Spirit. If a man, then, having some desire anEearT, 
"and believing that prayers ^nd i^cridee will bring it about, seeks to what deity, 
demon, or other object of worship .he shall address himself, the Supreme Spirit 
himself, existing within such objects, directs his faith in the right direction, conlirms 
and establishes it. ' Thus the man, with his faith directed to the proper object, 
.propitiates it by prayer and sacrifice, and obtains his reward. In other words, the 
l^upreme Being not only recognizes ^he established religion^ but even arranges it as 
it 'imbuldlie, and is the means of encouraging smd directing the connection between man 
and his superiors. Schlegel rightly observes that tasydrddhema must be resolved into 
tasyds and drddhanay and quotes llfimfiya^ I., 44, 9. Taayda is feminine as referring 
.^to tmu. 

Since even the Gods arc doomed to a final destruction. The reward of those who^ 
worship the Supreme Spirit is eternal, since he and he only is immortal. ^ 

26 Be&eve sooie one of the gods, as Brahmp. Vfshnu, or Shiva to be the Supremo 
Spirit himself. Our philosopher would seem lo be cutting his own throat on this 
ground. ^ 

29 Deluded by mdyd, or the appearance of things, some believe even the highest 
Being to be bom and mortal, since they perceive that this is the lot of all^atter. * 
29 These natural opposites are heat or col^ pain or pleasiire ; and the delusion they 
cause, arises fi^m aversion from the ohe, or liking for the other. By these feelings man 
seeks his own interest only in his worship, and then falls into error as to the real <^nse 
of the creat ion o f matter, w hic h he believes to be subservient to his enjoyi]^nt, and noj 
E^the emmicipatlbii of thelioff 1roBa. "!ffgtcrigff ^ — 
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liberation from regeneration and death, knoYT that whole supreme ^irit, 
and the Adhyatma,^^ and entire action. They who know me to be the 
Adhibhiita,^^ the Adhidaiva,^ and the Adhiyajna,^^ and also (know me to 
be thus), in the hour of death know me indeed.* ^ 

Thus in the TTpanishads, etc., (stands) the Seventh Chapter, by name 

‘devotion THEOiron SPIEITTJAL DI8CEENMENT.* 


As these words arc explained in the beginning of the next chapter, it is super- 
fluous to attempt to do so here. • 

33 Compare YlIJ. 2, 5, and 13. Vidm has here an emphatic force, as pashyati has 
in y. 5, and XIII. 29. It not only indicates the possession of spiriiual knowledge, but 
the attainment of that final emancipation itself, which is acquired by that knowl^ge. 
‘ They know me indeed, thoroughly, truly ; and, since this knowledge continues with 
them till the hour of their death, they are by it liberated from materid life.’ 



^6 


, bhagatad-gita. cdaptek the eighth. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. ^ 

ABJUNA SPOKE. • 

‘ "V^at is that Supreme Spirit ? "What is Adhyatma ? ’ what action f 
0 best of men ! and what is called Adhibhuta ? ^ and what is said to 
be Adhidaiva?^ and how can there be any Adhiyajna^ here in this 


1 Before entering on an explanation of these terms, wc must remind the reader that 
r this portion of our poem is a treatise on Thcolo^,, an explanation of that Supreme Being 
I who is the object of the wordhip*of the iTogi, and the head of the whole theistic [mkuoar^ 
I branch of the S&nkhya school.* This Being may be regarded under many divers aspects, 
' and Brahma^ or the Supreme Spirit, which he mentions first, is the general name which 
includes these four others. — hirst, AdhyMma is composed of the prep, adhif which 
has the signification of ‘above,* ‘‘8uperrortc7‘ ‘presiding over,* and dtmd^ ‘soul.* It 
means, therefore, ‘ Uiat which presides over the soul.* In shloka 3, it is said to be 
twahhdva^ ‘ own nature,* where a reflective force must he ^ven to swa^ as referring to the 
Supreme Spirit. It is, then, the Supreme Spirit viewed in his relation to the soul, in 
which he is known to be 'at the same time that soul itself and superior to it ^ the spirit 
from which it has emanated, hut with which it is stiH intimately connected, in the 
relation of an inferior part to a superior whole. — Secon^ Adhibhuta , is composed of 
adhi^ ‘si^rior. to,* ‘presiding over,* and bhiita, ‘that which’ exists?'" It is, tWefore, 
‘that which presides over what exists ;* and refers to the Supreme Being in Us relation 
to the whole universe, in his connection with matter, as himself containing the essence 
of matter with him. In shloka 4 it is explained by the words ksJMro^bhdvah, ‘ UvUible 
natui^* which must refer to praknti, the essence of matter, which, we know is UvimEie 
in" its development into twenty-three categories. This, again, is referred to the 
Supreme Spirit, by what he says in Ch. VII. 30. — ^Third, Adhidawa^ or, as in shloka 4 j 
a^idaivatOf is composed of adhi, ‘presiding over,' deva or*d^did, *a. deity,* and here a 
^neral term for all superhuman beings, it is, therefore, that ‘ which presides over the 
ft uyi^e part of creation.* In shloka 4 it is explained W the word purusha^ for a fuU 
explanation of which we must refer the reader to the Introduction, and to chap. XV. 
of our p()fm. Its literal meaning is ‘ man ’ and in tl^e Sknkhya system it means ‘ the 
soul,* which is thevreal j^rson of man, his body bpii^' merely a ten^orary setting, as it 
were. In the system ofratanjali, and the Bhi^avad-Gltfi, in which an universaf spirit, 
from which the soul emai|ated, was first brought forward, it has two meanings : firstly, 
that of the soul, the individual man; and, secondly, that of the Supreme Spirit, from 
which the soul emanate, more usually call^ mahd^wiha^ or pwrushottc^^ the great 
or highest soul, In ch. XV. of our poem, we shall find a thi^ meaning attached to 
this word (shlnkas 16 — 18^, but it is in , the second that we must here understand it, 
although Humboldt (Zeitsenrifb der.X. Academic zu Berlin, 1825} thiiiEs that the worn 
can only have this meaning when an epithet is attached to it ; as in VIII. 22 ; X. 12 ; 
XI. 18 and 38; XV. >4, etc. Of these, XI^ 88 seems to mvour my rendering, the 
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body,’ 0 slayer of Madhu? And how art thou to be known by the 
temperate in the hour of death?’ * 

THE HOLT ONE SPOKE. 

' The Biipreme universal spirit is the One simple and indivisible,’ and 
my own nature is called Adhyatmd. The emanation which eauses the 
existence and reproduction^ of existing things bears the name of Action. 
Adhibhdta is (my) own indivisible nature, and Adhidaivdta is the sgntud 
person. Adhiyajna is myself here upon earth, in the body, 0 best of 
embodied men ! And he who, remembering me at the moment of death, 
quits the body and comes forth, enters my nature ; there ^ no doubt about 
^Ihat. . Or, again, whatever nature he thinks on, when he abandons the 
I body at the last, to that, only does he go,’ 0 son of Kuntf ! having been 
f always conformed to that nature. Therefore \hink on me at all times 


[epithet ddideva haYinff so much similarity with the present one of adhidaiva, — Fourth, 
iJdhiyqfHay compoun^ of adhi, *presiain| over,* and pajna, ‘sacrifice,* ‘worship,* is 
the obj^ of worship, the ke yston e of relimon. This, says Krishna, is myself, 
Yi^hni^ in this my presOTf^nSSia^ibn of under which foiin the Supreme 

Being is worshiped. Man is too material to be able to worship the pure abstract idea of 
a Supreme universal Spirit. , Some tangible and manifest personification was paired 

) for the' less philosophic portion of mankind, some adhfyi^fnaf to give a definition and 
name to their faith; ana Krishna is that adhiyajna. (^^nos would take the word 
dehabhritdm with dehe, and traxislatc, * And Adhiyajna is I in a// bodies.* This con- 
. struction affords no explanation of adhiyajna; and, moreover, forces on dehe a plural 
for at least collective sense, "^ich it cannot sustain. — To recapitulate, adhydtmd is the 
Supreme ^irit in his relation to man’s soul; adh^hiOam his relation to matter; 
adhidaiva, in his relation to the divers objects of worship ; adhiytyna^ in his relation to 
^religion, the personified type. 

^ AUnding to Krishna’s body. 

* See Chapter III. note 18 . 

~ Causes their original existence and the fhrther. production of other objects from? 

thi^. 

i s morality of this passage at first sight seems dubious. It would appear to teal 
IsMiw^s salvation on a mere chance; or, at best, on a death-hed repJhtance. Nothing^ 
m the kind is meant. ITo sudden death is here hinted dt ; bnt a man is supposed, whs^ 
the awfhl hour of dissolution approaches, to turn with all hi#xn|ght end soul to 
Beitjr, whouMi lifelong worship has taught him to conside r his nrcfector, Jf ^etldsmio 
df his 'hearnSas hoen the enjoyment of heaven, the Deity wiu ha^ bm llidii^.«n 
hkn will he think in the hour of death ; and hy hie heaven is his worshm 
, rewarded, stnd so on. iMoreover,a wholesome warning is hereby admhlstwi^ 
relaxing in deveiBon; idt & death overtake* hun. when the wdrid and 
driven the object of hhi Wtash^ freon his. mind, his ibrmer devotion s 
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I and fighi If thy heart and mind are turned to me, thoil wilt doubtless 
attain to me alohe. By thoughts applied to diligent devotion, and turned 
to no other object (than me), meditaiing* on the Supreme Divine Person,' 
one goes to him, 0 son of Prithd ! He who may meditate on the Sage ^ 
without beginning;* the regulator more minute than an atom; the 
sustainer pf all of incomprehensible form ; Jgj ght as the si m bey ond the 
darknem, at the hour of death; with steady* heart,jmbued 
and by the strength .of devotion collecting lis entirel y betwem i 

his ^fibpows,^® attains that Su preme Di vine Perscm> I will summarily 
jexpound thee t^t place'' which those who . know the Vedas call the 
one Indivisible, Vhich those who are temperate and free from p^sion 
enter, and with the desire of which, men follow the life of a Brahmachdrf.'* 
He who closes all the doors of the senses,'* restrains his desires within his 
heart,'* disposes his breath within his brow,'* practises perseverance in 
devotion, utters the monosyllable ^ Om ! * (which is) the Supreme Spirit. ^* 
meditating on me, and thus continues when he is quitting the body, 
attains the highest walk.'* I am easy of access to that ever devoted 


' 5 same accusative is Jiere govemed by both verbs, ydti and muehintn^m, 

^ This and the foUoipng are all epithets of the Supreme Bcmg. He is called a 
fsage (lit, ^ poet’) as being omniscient. He is the regulator and ordmner of all things, 
(more minute than an atom, yet greater than the whole universe. As the son illumines ] 
the whok world, that sp mt ito ; s m yri m: to the darim^ which 

typides the ignoradSTalls^lGromthe lubsmn of mi^^ of me thxee 

qualities. >! 

* Lit., ‘andenV but used for ^eternal as to the past,’ for which no word emsts in 
Sansk^t. Compare Chapter II., note 19. 

* Fixed on the one object only. ' 

10 Compare Chapter lY., note 88. 

" Tbo being of Supreme Spirit, the ipiritml region which he inhabits, wlbieh, 
though infinite aSd undefined, is called a pkcff. ^ ^ 

« See Chapter VI., note 19. 

The mrga&s q^jnsiSe, through which extdnid objects. panetrahb to the heart. 

\ Mark ^ d^^ctibn between, imN!i 0 s, fthe ahstraet,’ a^d %C>.e eoncreU^’ ‘ 

tt ^ heart defies, ^<^1hait which heals \ 

^ ** b^ I ke i M»l ypyeientati^^Qf SuTgmne just as 

much as Brahma wiui me r^Sei^mve orms mm presemtive, and 

hkdealruct^W^'pew . " ' ‘ 

1 1® Union with t^Supremj^ " ^ ^ , ’ I. ’* 
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devotee who remembero me, 0 son of PritM • with his timtights nev^r 
wanderiiig. to any other object. The great-minded, who haye recourse to 
me, reach the highest perfection, and do not incur r^neration, which is 
the domain of pain, and is not eternal. All worlds, up to that of Brahmi,^^ 
are subject^ retum,^^ Aijuna ! But he who comes to me has no regene* 
ration, 0 son of Eunti! Those men who know the di^ of Brahmd,^* 
whiidi ends after* a thousand ages.; and the night which comes on at the 
end of those thousand ages;^ know day and night indeed. At the 
abroach of (that) all (objects of) develop matter come forth frm 


w See Chapter V,, note 39. • 

The Bonl is always liable to return after ascertain sojourn, and be bom again on 
eartt, from any of the eight worlds, even ineluding Brahm&*6, which is the highest. 

We hare here a mythological allusion, which is another proof that our philosopher 
recelTed much with imphdt faith from the established belief. To understand it propmy, 
we must remember the true chpacter of Brahmh. On tha one hand, he is the persom- 
fieatioii of the creative power of the SimramenBeing ; and, on the other, he has takm 
the^ place, in mythology, of SOrya or the ^un, the tot person of the more pd^tive 
tdad. As the sun begins the wy on earth, an9 iB' thih^ mtO 

Thahml^ begins that of the universe, by causing all developed matter to issue or emanate 
from the prahritiy the non-developed essence of matter. When, again, he sleepeu 
developed matter re-enters and is absorbed again into Tahiti, ' Hence &e suppoM 
duration of the universe in each manifestation was called a day. Some have soumt to 
attribute the system of reckoning the ages to astronomical observations ; but Wili^ 
justly observes that it is simply derived from a descending arithmetical progreBsioii, as 
4, 3, 2, 1,— -the conversion of units into thousands, and the mythological fiction &at 
these were divine years, each composed of 360 years of men. llius the four ages would 
be thus reckoned — 

The Enta-yuga has 4,000 divine years, equal to 1,440,000 mortal years. 

Tmtk-yuga -3,000 „ „ 1,080,000 „ 

Bw&pa^yuga 2,000 „ „ 720,000 „ 

Eali-yuga 1,000 „ „ 360,000 


Total , 3,600,000 

Gertidn periods at the beginning and end of each 
yuga, called Sandhyhs and Sandhy&nshas, 

to 720,000 « 


Complete the period called Mah&yi^ or great ^ \ 

/ a^ whifib'isoqnal to: 4,3S^,000 „ . ^ / 

I^OOO Kahllfi]^ make a day of Brahliik which is called a S^ipa; 
compose his year, and 100 sofib .yeim ^ fils P3tiin& eidled a P Th^B|n|^^ 
lifetime e<msi8tSvOf 066,620,00^ sunM and dutng tto peaiq|i 
is stqqsosjBd taiimai;^:0rap amd re-aii{k«Er the mi^ex^ essence '36,000v:^ 

^ Not common ages; bdl Mabh^^yugas, or aggregates of Mltor eesMoi^^ 
preceding note. ' n . , , . ■ • ^ ■ ‘H'r - ' 
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the non-developed principle.*^ At the approach of (that) night they 
are absorbed into that (principle) called the non-developed. This 
coUectivc mass itself of existing things, (thus) existing again and 
again, is dissolved at the approach of that night. At the approach 
of (that) day it emanates spontaneously,*® O son of Pntha! But 
there is another invisible eternal existence, superior to this visible 
one, which does perish when all things perish, called invisible and 
indivisible. This they call the highest walk. Those who obtain this 
never return. This is my supremo abode. But this supreme person, 0 
son of Pritha ! within whom all existing things exist, and by whom all 
this universe is cr used to emanate, may be approached by devotion, which is 
intent on him alone. But I will tell thee, 0 prince of the Bharatas ! at what 
time devotees dying obtain freedom from or subjection to (the necessity of) 
return.** Fire,** day, the increasing moon, six months of the northern 


2* ^v ^akt a, prakriti, or nature, the non-dcveloped essence of matter. Sec 

Introducticm!” ‘ ' 

*2 The repetition of the particle marks that of the state. The universe exists again 
and again in each succeeding day of Brahmh. 

23 Avaaha cannot have its more usual signification of ‘against their will,* since 
matter being irrational, could have no will of its own, but rather, without any will of 
their own,* i.e., i n^agrccni^ t^ith th e law s of necessi ty ^ 

^ Hetum to ewUiTanoinvestmeii t with a new body. 

** This and the following shloka startle us at first sight with the appearance of the 
meanest superstition, and have called forth the lamentations and reproaches of two 
able critics, ,Humboldt and Langlois. The matter is, however, somewhat explained by 
the contents of the Uttaramimhnsa writings (See Colcbrooke, Misc. Essays, vol. i., 
jp. 366). It must be remembered that the soul was supposed to be accompanied in its 
f transmigration by a subtile body {linffa sharira : see Introduction) which it oidy 
Labandons at final emancipation. This is a vehicle of the sotil which enables it, as long 
as it exists in a material life, to sustain its connection with matter, even when divested 
of a grosser body. In this subBle body, then, is the soul conducted to the divers material 
heavens, ^hen it (jiuits the mun^ne body ; and since this body requires a conductor and 
a light to show it the way, a beam of the sun Is supposed to meet the crown of the 
' head at all seasons. The scat of the soul is sunpostjd to be the hearty from which 1,001 
i arteries conduct to all pdl^ts of the bodies. The principal of these is the great coronal 
• artery, which leads from the heart to the crown of the head ; by this passage*^c soul, with 
its lima sharira, proceeds at the moment of death. At the crown of the head it meets 
with the guardiw sunbeam ; and, at the periods first mentioned, the ray being brighter 
wd stronger, the subtile body can find its way to the highest heaven, the Brahma-hka ; 
if, on the contrary, it bo weaker, as at other periods, it only proceeds to an inferior 
region. See also note 27 itifra. 
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solstice; those who die in this period, and who know the Supreme 
Spirit, go to the Supreme Spirit. Again, smoke,*® night, the waning 
moon, six months of the southern solstice ; a devotee dying in this period 
attains only a lunar*^ splendour, and returns. For these two ways of 
white and black are eternally decreed to the world. By the one a man 
goes without return, by the other he returns again. No devotee, 0 son 
of Pritha ! who knows these two paths is ever confounded. Therefore, 
at all periods, be devoted to devotion, Aijuna ! A devotee who knows 
all this, surmpunts whatever rewai'd is promised to the study of the Vedas, 
or the practice of sacrifice, self-torture, and alAsgiving, and obtains the 
highest and best place.’ • 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc. (stands) the Eighth Chapter, by name 

* DEVOTION TO THE INDIVISIBLE SUPREME SPIRIT.’ 


Smoke, as opposed to lire and light, i^Pput for darkness. 

37 This may mean that he attains to the Sama-loha^ the region of the moon, which 
is inferior to that of Brahmk (See eh. V. note 39). But I am inclined to think that the 
whole passage has a mchiphoiienl, not a literal, force. The Supreme Being has been 
compared to the sun. The whole aggregate of deities inferior to him, who reflect his 
glory, may be aptly likened to the moon. Following out this figure, the whole passage 
may be divested of its superstitious character. The Supyme Being is the sun, the ray 
from which to the crown of the devotee’s head, is the type of the spiritual connection of 
the Being with the mortal’s soul. AVhen devotion is at its highest pitch, this ray would 
be strongest, and the Supreme Being might be considered to be in greater proximity to 
the mortal, as the sun is to that portion of the earth which it lights up in day-time, in 
the light half of the month, and during the summer solstice. In the Uttaramimknsh, 
this theory is doubtless taken literally and superstitiously ; but 1 cannot help thinking 
that our poet has borrowed a popular superstition merely as an apt and elegant poeticju 
metaphor. Compare also Maim lY., 182, where the Somaloka, or heaven of the moon, 
is replaced by a Devaloka, or heaven of the inferior deities. 
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CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

‘But now' I will declare unto thee, if thou objectest not, the most 
mystic spiritual knowledge coupled with spiritual discernment, having 
learnt which, thou wilt be liberated from evil. This is a kingly science 
and a kingly mystery,® the most excellent of purifications, clearly com- 
prehensible, in accordance with law,® very easy to carry out, and im- 
mutable. Men who do not put faith in this religion, 0 harasser of thy 
foes ! do not attain to me, but return to the path of this world of mortality. 
All this universe has been created by mo, embodied as the undeveloped 
principle.^ All thingsexist in mo. 1 do not dwell within them and yet 
things do not exist in me.® Behold this my lordly mystery. My sj)irit, 
which causes® things to exist, sustains existing things, but does not dwell 
in them. Understand that even as the mighty air,'^ which wanders 


* Expressed in the idem, lit., ‘the following,' 

* This must refur to the Yoga system, not merely to the philosophic explanation about 
to follow, since he says that it is ‘ easy to carry out.' 

^ 3 With the establi shed religion^ since it admitted its principal tenets and ordinances, 

'the cxistcnc% of 1the godsTIEl*' institution of caste, etc,, and urged a man to perform 
. his duty according to those ordinances, in contradistinction to the pure S^khya system, 
which lauded the abandonment of all these, 

^ * Prakriti or nature, the material essence, which this school considered to be part of 

i the BdB ySl&e "Being TiTms^f,'*“lie being regarded as twofol d, spirit a nd matter, or rather 
ma^Sl Ofaicncea ^ mh the Pur &nas call me wife of tie Supreine ^Bc^ ^ 

! 5 krislin^ is nofwTong^^ caHs'^s’apmiL’cnt contra^Tiction^a so vercim mystery, 

cut it is easily explained when we regard the Supreme Being in his twofold character 
of ipirit and As material essence, the material cause of all things, 

theyalT exist witmn mm ; as Spirit only, they, being matter, cannot exist <^;;ithin him,* 
since spirit and matter have no direct connection. Again as spirit only, he does not 
exist in them, since the spirit cannot be inherent in matter. 

® Being the'^ efficient and rational cause. 

’ Vdyu, ‘ wind,' is used in philosophical language for ‘ atmosphere,’ distinct from 
‘ the ether,’ a subtile fluid supposed to pervade all spac(\ While dJedaha is 
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everywhere, always dwells within the ether, so all existing things exist 
within me. At the conclusion of a Kalpa,® all existing things, 0 son of 
Kunti ! re-enter nature, which is cognate with me. But I cause them to 
come forth again at the beginning of a Kalpa. Supported by my material 
essence, I^ause this entire system of existing things to emanate again 
and again, without any power of their own, by the power of the material 
essence. Nor fto these actions implicate me,® 0 despiser of wealth ! me 
who remain tranquil, as one unconcerned by them, and* not interested by 
these actions. Under my superintendence, nature produces moveable and 
immoveable things.*® By this means,** 0 son •of Kunti ! does the world 
revolve. The deluded despise me, when invested with a^ human form, not 
understanding my high existence,** which is the lord of all things, — ^vain 
in their hopes,** their actions,*^ and their knowledge ; ** devoid of reflection, 
and inclining to the deluded nature of the Asurfts*® and Eakshasas. But 
the high-minded, inclining to the nature of tli^ gods,*’ worship me with 

supposed to be peifcctly immovable and existing everywhere, air is always moving, and 
penetrates only where it can cifcct an entrance. The two words stand in almost the 
same relation as our wind and air, with the exception that they arc distinct substances, 
and that dhdsha is not merely atmospheric air, but that which fills all infinity. 

® A &y of Brahmfi ijjsee chap. VIII. note 19). It may be useful here to remark that 
the only word existing in Sanskrit to convey the idea of c^^'ation by God, has the literal 
meaning of ‘emit,* ‘cause to come forth, or emanate;’ and this, too, in the oldest 
Sanskrit works. May wc not receive this fact as evidence of the antiquity of the 
belief that the Creator was the material as well as the efficient cause of the creation, 
and of the philosophic bias of the Aryan mind even at a very early period r 

® In chap. VIII. shloka 4, ho has mentioned that the action of the Supreme Being 
was the creation and the dissolution of matter. But it has also been said that all action, 
except what is undertaken .with devotion, etc., implicates the actor, entails upon him 
their good or evil results. Ife now states that he himself cannot be liable to these 
restrictions,’ since he acts without interest or concern in what he docs. ^ 

Animate and inanimate matter. 

'' By my superintendence of the Avork of nature. ^ 

r *® liose who are deluded by the appearance of the universe, aiA the action of the 
^ three qualities, despise me, the Supreme Spirit, when 1 descend to earth in the form of 
(Krishna; for they do know my real character, superior to andtnonarch of all. 

• Siuqi^ these hopes are not of final emancipation, but of earthly, or at best 
heavenly, enjoyments. 

Since they ai'e undertaken with interested motives. . 

Since they believe matter supreme, and do not knoAV the truth of things. 

See chap. VII. note 18. 

In the I)evas,.the quality of goodness and light {sattwa) predominates. 
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their hearts turned to no other object, knowing me to be the imperishable^ 
principle of all iMngs. Always glorifying me and striving with unbroken 
vows, and prostrating themselves before me, they worship me, constant in 
devotion. Others also, offering the sacrifice of knowledge,^** worship me, 
who am present everywhere in divers forms, by means of my singleness 
and separability.^® I am the immolation. I am the whole sacrificial rite.*® 
I am the libation offered to ancestors. I am the drug. I am the 
incantation. I am the sacrificial butter also. I am the fire. I am the 
incense. I am the father, the mother,*^ the sustainer, the grandfather*® 
of this universe, — the iLystic doctrine, the purification, the syllable 
* Om ! ’ — the Bioh-, the Sanian-, and also the Yajur-, Veda, — the path,®* 
the supporter, the master, the witness,®* the habitation, the refuge, the 
friend, the origin, the dissolution,®® the place, the receptacle,®’^ the 
inexhaustible seed.®® I h?eat (the world). I withhold and pour out the 


Eeoognizing me in (5very object of worship, from a complete knowledge of my 
true nature : Compare Manu iv. 24. 

My single nature as the one Supreme Being, and my power of separate existence 
in the different deities, etc. I have rendered these words, as if tlicy were explanations 
of viaMyatomulcham. They might, however, be construed as if governed by tipdsate, and 
referring to the different cl^raeters, under which the deity w^as actually worshiped. 
Galanos has adopted this metnod, though 1 can scarcely say, judiciously. 

*9 Galanos (though on what authority I know not) distinguishes between kratu and 
yajna, making the former a * bloody,’ the latter a * bloodless ’ sacrifice. 

^1 Father and mother of matter, as being both efficient and material caji^. See 
notes 4 and 5 aitpra. 

t 2® Grandfather was a name which inspired reverence and affection in the Hindd 
grandchild. 

M ®3 This triad would seem to include all religion, whether practical or doctrinal. 
' Vedyam^ in the first case, would be theological study and belief ; pavitram would include 
all the practice of religion, whether sacrifice, mortification, etc. ; and onkdra^ would 
compreh^d prayer and praise. In the second case the three words would represent 
the theology, tW injunctions for practice, un^ the hymns and prayers « of the 
Vedas. 

Supply * of the universe,’ to each of the words in this shloka. He is the path 
by which mortals obtain final emancipation. 

Being gifted with the power of omniscience. 

^ The cause of cmanation,and reabsorption. 

^ As bein^the material essence, into which all things are absorbed finally. 

Having already identified nature, or the material essence, with himself, as wc 
have seen. 
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rain. 1 am ambrosia"^ and dijalli, the existing and the non-existing.^*^ Those 
who know the three Yedas,*'^ who drink the Soma, who purify themselves 
from sin, and offer sacrifices, implore of mo the attainment of heaven ; 
these, obtaining as their reward the world of the holy Indra, cat in 
heaven the divine food of the gods.**® Having enjoyed this great world 
of heaven, they re-enter the world of mortals, when the reward is 
exhausted."*® hallowing in this manner the law of the Yed^S, they 
indulge in their desires, and obtain a happiness which comes and goes. 
I bear the responsibility ^ of the happiness of those men, who, constant 
in devotion, worship me, meditating on me, oirfl having no otiier object. 
And even those also who devotedly worship other god^ with the gilt of 
faith, worship mo, too, 0 son of Kunti ! but not properly.®* For I am 
the devourer and lord also of all sacrifices ; but they do not understand 
me truly, therefore they fall.®** Those who devote themselves to the 
gods, go to the gods ; those who do so to th(? Pitris, go to the Pitris. 
The worshipers of the Bhutas go to the Bhutas. Only my vsrorshipers 
come to me. If any one offer me a leaf, a flower, fruit or water, ®^ with 
devotional intention, I eat®” it, thus piously oflered by one of devoted 

I Those who worship me obtain immortality, even as Jhose do w’ho cat of ambrosia. 

That wliieli has, and that which has not a real existence, t.e. spirit and matter. 
He merely sums up all that he has declared himself to be, and says in two words, 

‘ I am both all spirit and all matter.’ Tlie Scholiasts, however, explain sad by vyakta^ 

‘ developed matter,’ and amd by avifakia^ ‘ non-devcloped matter.’ Comp. XI. 37 ; and 
XIII. 12. 

Our author^does not, in this, condc^ the established faiths or JJieVe^ ; or deny 
the propriety of rJSigibus rites ; but only condemns the spirit in whichT mose who rely 
on them, prosecute them ; namely, in the hope of heavenly enjoyments. 

32 Enjoy their pleasures. • 

33 Their sojourn in heaven, though very long, according to their merits, is finite ; and 

at its conclusion they are bom again on earth. • 

31 Lit., ‘the insurance,’ vide chap. II., note 43. ^ 

36 Since the gods are impcrsonifications of each of my attributes ; but they ought to 
w^orship me as a whole. 

• 36 Eroll'heaven, and are born again on earth. 

37 The simplicity of the offerings here mentioned, may be contrasted with the pomp and 
expense of such sjicnficcs as the Ashwa-medha, which were made to the deitijes. The victim, 
says Krishna, is nothing, but the spirit in which it is offered — the disinterestedness of the 
sa’crificcr. 

3»< Xhat is, accept it, since the deities were supposed, originally, to devour the 
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mind. Whatever then docst, whatever thou oatest^ whatever thou 

sacrilicest, whatever thou givest away, whatever mortification thou per- 

, formest, 0 son of Kunti ! that do as an offering to mc.^ Thus thou 

' shalt bo freed from the bonds of action, which are the good and bad 

r • • 

results (of actions), smd if thou be devoted to devotion and rcnuntiation, 
when discharged (from the body), thou wilt come to me. I am the same 
to all beings. I have neither foe nor friend. But those who worship 
me with devotion, dwell in me and I also in them. Even if one who has 
led a very bad life worship me, devoted to no other object, he must be 
considered as a good man^i^^ for he has judged aright. He soon becomes 
religiously disposed, and enters eternal rest. Rest assured, 0 son of 
Kuntf ! that he who worships me, never perishes. Eor even those who 
are born in sih^* — even Avomen,'*- Vaisliyas and Shudras^'* — take the highest 

offerings made, and this word^ is therefore used in the sense of Of course the 

Supreme Spirit could not supposed to eat, even by the moltinatcriglly-mclined 
philosophers. 

< 39 The very commonest actions of life may be looked upon as sacrifices to the 

I Supreme Being, if performed without intercsUulness and in a devotional spirit, 
j His former bad life must be forgotten, and his present devotion wipiss it all out. 

The offspring, probably, of illicit marriage's, of those between different castes, 
etc. Or perhaps a general term for all but the privileged Aryans, including all 
foreigners, etc. 

* *2 The fair sex has fared as ill in India as in many othc'r parts of the world, where 

, man, who owes all to lier, has nngratefnlly cast her physical weakness in her face, and 
has gone so far as to dechu-c her unfit for Heaven. It is easy to account for this 
shameful conduct, as for many other peculiarities of Eastern character, by the heat of 
the climate, which deprives women of the exclusive esteoiri, and the halo of superiority 
which surrounds her beneath less enervating and p^Ksionat(^ skies ; and by the warlike 
hiibits and ideas of these nations who were wont to despise; all that was physically weak. 
But even in the drama, which flourished at a much more civilized period (about our own 
era), the ladies are not supposed competent to speak the same language even as their 
husbands, but, with slaves and outcasts, must be content to lisp their loves in the 
softer tons of the Prhkrit dialect. 

43 the Shtidras, slaves, and probably, ti»o, descendants of the conquered abori- 
gines ; should be denied a place in heaven by the imperious Briiihm[iii, astonishes us but 
little ; but that the samc*'fate should att('nd the Vaishya — the merchant caste — who were 
dignified with tlie Brkhmanical thread and undoubtedly helongtid to the Aryan race, is a 
' significant fact, which marks the period at which our poi;t wrote. The struggle had 
hitherto been between Brfihman and Ksbatriya — church and state — and as must have 
' resulted from^ihe meditative character of the Hindfi, the former had triumphed. The 
Ksbatriya had consented to receive his laws, as well as his religion, from the Brfihman, 
and even an alliance, offensive and defensive, was mutually agreed on, both uniting to 
turn the channel of their animosities against the people. The “bourgeoisie" were 
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path, if they have recourse to me. How much more, then, sacred 
Brahmans and pious Rjijarshis.'^^ Worship me by obtaining this finite and 
wretched world.^"* Place thy heart on me, worshiping me, sacrificing to 
me, saluting me. Thus shalt thou come to me, if thou thus devotest 
thyself, inlent on me.’ 

Thus in the^Hpanishads, etc., (stands) the Ninth Chapter, by name 

‘devotion by means op KINGLY KNOWLEDGE AND KNNGLY MYSXEEY.’ 


growing powerful by their wealth, and the Shhdras impatient of oppression. Know- 
ledge and philosophy found its way out of the exelusivis, but now leaky schools of the 
’ Brahman; and the Vaisliya learnt from the latter, the real cqualit]jLof all men. When 
. at length the r(?vohition of Buddha broke out, the Brhhmnri eompc'Iled the warrior-castc 
to join him against the bulk of tluj populace, and their united weight obliged the latter 

i to succumb. From that time, the Vaishya was (hmicid the privilege of heaven, and 
henc(!, among other reasons,* it may be interred that this poem was composed after the 
rise of Buddhism. • 

^ Derived from rdjan ‘ a king,’ and mhi ‘ a pious persotage.’ “ Half king, half saint.” 
Soc Indcx^ under ‘ Bishi.’ The allusion is here a lump of sugjir thrust down the 
Kshatriya’s throat. • 

As usual, Krishna closes the chapter with a reiteration of the (ixhortation to fight, 
and brings it in with his wonted dexterity. He has said that every action of life should 
be made a sacrifice to the Supreme Being, and he now bids him undertake even fighting 
with the same object. 
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CHATTER THE TENTH. 

I 

I THE HOLT ONE SPOKE. 

* Listen even further, 0 strong-armed one ! to my important words, 
which I will proclaim to «^hee, whom I lovc,^ from a desire for thy good. 
Neither the multitude of the Suras know my origin, nor yet the 
Maharshis,® for I am the origin of all gods and of all the Maharshis. 
He among mortals who knows that I, the great Lord of the world, have 
had neither birth nor beginning, is not confounded by error, and is 
liberated from all his siiis.® Intelligence, spiritual knowledge, absence 
of error, patience, truth, temperance, tranciuillity, pleasure, pain, birth, 
death, danger, and also security; — ^innocence, equanimity, satisfaction, 
mortification, almsgiving, glory and ignominy; arc the dispositions of 
beings, severally derived from me alone. The seven Maharshis, and the 
four Ancients,'^ and the J^anus,*’’ partaking of my existence, were bom by 
my mind,’ and from them these inhabitants of the world are sprung. He 


1 Prtj/amdrM is the pass. part, pres,, of pri ‘ to lovc,^ but the passive of this verb 
having also the sense of ‘ to be delighted,’ etc., Schlcgcl and Wilkins have given it a 
middle force ; Galanos supports me in wlmt seems to be the simplest and most natural 
mode of rendering this word. 

j, ® Sec IndeXj under * Eishi.’ The name is here given (see shloka 6,) to the seven 
'l^raj&.patis, or progenitors of mankind. 

3 Belmf in the eternity, etc., of the Supreme Being, is a means of emancipation. 
The reader will hqye observed, already, that tliis^is the constant formula for establishing 
any dogma put forward. 

* These must be the ipime as the Prajkpatis, or progenitors of mankind, sprung from 
Brahmk’s brain. They are, however, generally said to be ten in number. See Index, 
under ‘Eishi’ and ‘ I’rajkpati.’ '* 

^ The four Kumkras, or sons of Brahmh and companions of Vishnu. Their names 
are Sanatkumlra, Sanaka, Sanktana, and Sanandana. 

® See Index, 

^ They were fabled to be sprung from Brahmk’s brain, when he was reflecting how to 
people the universe. 
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who truly comprehends this pre-eminence*’ and mystic faculty of mine, is 
gifted with unshaken devotion ; there is no doubt about that. I am the 
origin of all.® From me all proceeds. Believing me to be thus, the wise, 
gifted with meditative powers, worship me. Thinking on me, dead in 
me,*® teaching one another, and constantly telling of me, they are both 
: satisfied and delighted. To them who are constantly devoted, and worship 
me according to* (the ordinances of) love, 1 give that mental devotion, by 
means of which they eventually come to me. For them only do 1, on 
account of my compassion, remaining in my own condition, “ destroy the 
darkness which springs from ignorance by the Ijrilliant lamp of spiritual 
^owledga’ • 

AEJUNA SPOKE. 

* Thou art the Supreme Universal Spirit, the Supreme dwelling,*- the 
most excellent purification. The Eternal Pemon,*^ divine, prior to the 
gods, unborn, omnipresent, aU the Ilishis dtblarel thee to be,** and 
the Deveirshi*® Narada, Asita, Devsla, and the Vyasa,*® and thou wilt 


® The word vibhuti, besides the usual meaniu" qf ‘ pre-eminence, mastership,’ which 
may he used here ; has a peculiar philosophical one, which we find in shlokas IG and 
19, and elsewhere. Jt signifies some individual manifestation of the universality of the 
{Supreme Being in all things, hut especially in the first and best of all classes and 
collections of things and beings. In the languugt* t»f Pahirijuli, and in other philosophical 
works ; it again denotes a numbef of supeniatural powers generally attributed to IShivaj 
/ hut capable of being acquired by man by means of austere dev’otum'. ’ "They are eight ini 
^number, such as ‘ extreme minuteness,’ ‘ illimitable bulk,’ etc. ^ 

» The universe. 

*0 Dead to the world, absorbed in me. Schlogcl, however, translates ‘ me quasi 
spir^thles,’ which is hot justified by the usual meaning of gata-prdna^ and docs not give 
any clue to the sense. 

To others I manifest myself in divers forms, quitting my own individuality to 
become one or other of the gods. To the devotee, however, I disclose ray real iiatur^ • 
and thus remove that ignorance in his mind which prevented him from recognising my 
true universality. 

That within which all the universe exists. 

Compare VIII. note 1, and XI. 38. 

In the hymns of the Vedas ; which are each ascribed to one of the Itishis. 

^Q^ndex under * Eishi.’ 

i We have prefixed the definite article here, because Vy&sa is not a proper name but 
:a title. See Index. It is here usedjpar excellence to designate ^ishna Bwa ij^ ana, the 
last of the twenty-eight VySisas, to whom are ascribed the com;^afr6n brthe^cl^ 'fte 
! composition of many other works, and particularly that of the Mahfibhfirata, the great 
‘ Indian epic. 
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also tell me thyself too. Everything that thou tellest me, 0 Hairy One ! 

; I believe to be true; for neither the gods nor Danavas^’ comprehend thy 
’ manifestation,*^ 0 Holy One ! Thou thyself only knowest thyself by 
thyself, 0 Supreme Person ! Creator and Lord of all that exists ! God of 
Gods ! Lord of the Universe ! For thou shouldest completely declare thine 
own divine virtues,®® by means of which thou hast pervaded and continuest 
to pervade®* these worlds. How shall I know thee, 0 mystic one ! ever 
considering thee in all points of view?®® In what particular forms of 
existence should I contemplate thee, O Holy One ? Kclate further at 
fuU length thine own magic power and virtue,®® 0 thou who art besought 
by mortals ! for si am never sated of devouring this ambrosia through 
mine ears.* 

THE HOLY OEE SPOKE. 

' Well then,®^ I w'iU relate to thee my own divine virtues,®® at least the 
principal ones, 0 best of ^fCurus ! for there is no end to my extensiveness. 
I am the soul, 0 Aijuna ! which axists in the heart ®‘'^ of all beings,®® 


Here a general name for all tlic encinics of the gods, demons, giants^ etc. 

Neither gods nor demons, mueli loss men, eomprelu'ud thy i)ower of appearing in a 
manifest form as a deity, etc., or as the chief and best in every collection of things. 

All the translators havd'vaken the more physical vit;w and translated this compound 
by ‘ best of men,’ which, independently of its wouknc’ss, is a title vei*y unlikely to be given 
to Krishna by Arjuna, at tin* very moment when h() is speaking of him in his most 
immaterial and superhuman chanieter. Compare chap. YTII. note 1, undci* adhidaiva^ 
and chap. XV. 18 and 19. 

20 See note 8. 

21 When the verb »thd is used with au iudelinitc participle, it has generally the force 
of * continuance, remaining.* 

22 This is the force of thr; prep, pari in pariehintayafiy ‘ how shall I discover thee in 
every object of the universe ? ’ 

23 Kiighna’s words, which gave immortality to those who reecived them with 
devotion, are justlj; compared to ambrosia, and Anuna’s ears, through wliich he drinks 
them in, to the mouth which devours it. 

2* Hanta is merely i«<ceptive, and shows that the narrator takes breath before ho 
begins a long and importojit relation. 

2* Lit., ‘ receptacle,’ but here put briefly for raktdshaya^ ‘the receptacle of die blood/ 
The heart was deemed by Hindh philosophers to be the seat of the soul, and these words 
are so far important, that they establish the doctrine of the identifleation of the Deity 
with the individual soul. 

2« It may here be remarked as it should, perhaps, have been before, that bfmta when 
a substautivc, may mean cither an animate or an inaminate object. 
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'and I am the beginning and the middle, and also the end,*" of existing 
[things.*” Among the Adityas, I am Yishnu.*” Among luminous bodies, 
I am the beaming sun. J am Marichi among the Maruts ; among lunar 
mansions,***' 1 am the mansion of the moon. Of tlie Vedas I am the 
Sama-veda. Among the inferior gods, I am Viisava and among senses, 
I am the heart.*' Among material princii)les,** T am intellect ; and among 
the Eudras, I am Shankara.*^' Kuvera, among Yakshas and Eakshasas;** 
and among Vasus, I am fire ; Meru, among mountain-peaks. And know, 
0 son of Pritha ! that 1 am Vnhaspati,** the chief of household priests. 
Among generals, I am Skanda.**” Among pieces of water, the ocean. Among 
Maharshis,*' I am Ehrigu. Among words, the monosyllatie ‘ Om !’ Among 
forms of worship, the silent worship.**" Among inoimtam ranges, Himalaya. 
The sacred fig-tree*” among all trees; and among Hevarshis,*’ Xarada. 

Among Gandharvas, Chitraratha. Among the perfect, Kapila, the Muni. 
«_ 

Speaking of himself as identifhid with the material essence, from which material 
emanate, to which they ar() re-absorbed, find which, as vital essence, supports and 
sustains them w'hilc tliey exist. 

Not the superior d(5ity, the s(*cond person in my theological triad, but simply one 
of the Xdityas themsidves, considered os their chic'f. See Index. 

29 The usterisins through which tlu' moon passes, arii commonly considered to he 
twenty-seven in number. 

9" India, the chief of the Devas, See hidcx. 

91 Manas the heart, Avas considered as an eleventh or internal sense, and the collector 
and director of the other ten. 

32 Lit,, ‘ existing things.^ The categories of developed matter ( vyahta ) are twenty- 
three in numh('r, and intellect is the first of them, and naturally superior to the others. 

^ 33 A name of Shiva, as chief of the Kudras. 

94 These genii being the guardians of the treasures of the god of wealth. 

95 Ho being charged Avith the clerical affairs of the gods. Sec Indt'x, 

99 Th(‘ god of war. See Index. 

9" Sec index under ‘ llishi.* 

i 9h Muttering prayers and passages of the Tedas in an inaudible tf^c. 

99 The Banyan or Pious Eeligiosa ( Ashwattha ), the fulling branches of which take 
root in the earth. It abounds in great quiintities in parts of J#idia, and avc may account 
for its sanctiiicatioii, partly from the shade it affords from an Indian sun being greater 
ftnd bcttei^han that of any other tree, partly that its peculiar growth Avould constitute 
an emblem of eternity. Compare chap. XV. 

*<1 Siddha is also the name of a particular class of demigods ( see Inde»\ but I do not 
think that Kapila, the founder of the Sfinkhya sj'stem, could be rightly ranked among 
them, as in that case wc mi^ht exclaim, ‘ Physician, heal thyself,^ and wonder why his 
would-be infallible prescription for final emancipation had failed to liberate himself. 
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Know that among horses I am Uchchaishsliravasa, sprung from ambrosia 
Airavata among elephants, and among men, the king. I am the thunder- 
bolt*® among weapons ; among cows, Kamaduk.*® And I am the procrcator, 
Kandarpa. Among serpents, I am Vasuki. And I am Ananta among 
Nagas; Yaruna, among inhabitants of the water.** And among the Pitris 
lam Aryaman; Yama,*® among correctors. And 1 am Prablada among 
the Daityas ; Time among things which count. And among animals, 1 am 
the lion ; and Vainateya among birds. I am the wind among purifiers ; 
Rama*® among soldiers. And among fishes I am the Makara. I am the 
Gariges among rivers. Ahd of creations I am the beginning, the end, and 
the middle, AijiLia ! ; the knowledge of the Adhyatma,*^ among sciences, 
and (human) speech, among sounds of utterance. And 1 am the letter A*® 
among letters, the combii^ation itself of a compound word. I am also 
eternal time. I am the “preserver who watches in all directions. And 
I am Death, who seizes all, and the Rirth of those who are to be; — ^Eame, 
Portuno and Speech, Memory, Meditation, Perseverance and Patience 
among fominiue words. 1 am the Yrihatsaman among the hymns*® (of 
the Sam a- Veda); the Gayatri among rhymes. Among months I am 
Marga-shirsha ; among seasons, the flowery spring.®^ 1 am the game of 


Being one of the fourteen aiticles produced by tbc cbuniing of tlie great ocean by 
the gods and demons, for ambrosia ; for account of which, see Index ^ under ‘ Vishnu.* 

The weapon of Indra, the Jupiter Tonans of the West, 

The cow of plenty, corresponding to the Greek Amaltlica. 

** Lit., ‘water animals,* among which Varuna, the Hindd Neptune, would scarcely 
like to be ranked. 

The judge of the dead. 

Dasharathfi Bhma, tlic hero of the Indian Iliad, the R&m&yaiia, and conqueror of 
Bhvana qnd his followers, the Daityas, See Index. 

See chap. ViII., note 1. ^ 

*8 Because it is the cj^ncomitant part of all consonants and diphthongs. 

Shman is the name for the hymns of the Shma-veda, of which the Vrihatsfimian is 
a portion. ' • 

^ November-Dccembcr. It is considered the chief of the months, probably because 
the year begai^with it at that period. This, its other name, Agrahhyana, ‘ the first of 
the year,’ would seem to indicate. The Hindu year now begins with the month 
Yaishhkha, April-May. 

This season, commonly called Vasanta, is comprised in the months Chaitra and 
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dice among things which deceive ; splendour itself among splendid things. 

I am victory; I am perseverance. I am the goodness of the good.®® 
Among the descendants of Yrishni, I am Yasudeva®®; among the 
Pandavas, Aijuna.®® Among Munis also, I am the Yyasa®*; among 
poets,®® th^ poet TJshanas. The rod among tamers am I ; I am jjolitj", 
among means of victory. And 1 am silence too among mysteries ®® ; the 
knowledge of the wise. And I am that ^ which is the seed of all existing 

* ^ ^ f 

things, 0 Aijuna ! There exists no one thing, moveable or immoveable,®® , 
which is without me. Thcjro is no end of my divine virtues, 0 harasser I 
of thy foes ! but I have made this extended naAation of my pre-eminence 
by way of instance. YTiatcver is pre-eminent, or thi essence (of any 
thing), fortunate or mighty also; do thou understand, in truth, to bo 
sprung from part of m'y energy. But what^ indeed, hast thou to do, 
Arjuna, with so much knowledge as all this ? (Dne sentence comprehends 
it all, viz. :) 1 have established, and continue to establish, all this universe 
by one portion of ^ 

Thus in the IJpail^shads, etc. (stands) the Tenth Chapter, by name 

‘devotion to the divine viktues.’ 

VaishCikha, or from mitldlo of March to that of May. It i* tlio first of the six seasons of 
the Hinda year, the others being — 

2. Grishina, h(‘at, Jyaishta-Ashudha, Mid. May to mid, July. 

3. VarshfLS, the rains, Shruvuna-lihadra, M.id. July to mid. September. 

4. Sharad, autumn, Ashwina-Kfirtika, Mid. SeptembiT to mid. November. 

5. Ilemanta, snow, Agrahkyana-Vausha, Mid. November to mid. January. 

6. Shishirii, frost, Miigha-l’lialguna, Mid. January to mid. iMarch, 

Schlegel has ‘ vigor vigeiitium.’ 

A name of Krishna. (See Index). Those are little compliments, m passant^ to h^ 
own and his hearer's superiority. 

^ See Note 16. 

Rather Icaincd preceptors, teachers of precepts, than metrical tbmposers. 

Lit., ‘ secrets.’ Silence, since it explains notliing, is often a very gi’eat mystery, 
which cannot be fathomed. * 

Na^e, undeveloped matter, tlio material esseiioe {prakriti). 

Animate and inanimate. 

'SSy prakrjti., the material essence, which, as we have seen, is the Tpaterial part of 
the Supreme Being. This translation gives, I believe, a better sense to the whole 
sentence, and a truer rendering of the construction with sthita and a participle. Schlegel 
has ‘integer mmisi.’ 'NVilkins and Gnlanos are not near the mark. 
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H A P T E K THE E L E Y E N T H. 

AliJUXA SPOKE. 

‘ My delusion has been dispersed by the words which thou hast spoken 
for my good, (concerning^ that highest mystery called the Adhyatma.' 
For I have hoard at full length from thee, 0 thou whose eyes are like 
lotus-leaves ! the origin and dissolution of existing things, and also thy 
inexhaustible greatness.- I desire, () highest Lord ! to behold thy 
sovereign form,** even as tbbu hast thus declared thyself to be, 0 best of 
men ! If thou thinkest tdiat that form is possible for me to look upon, 
master ! do thou, Lord of Devotion ! show thine inexhaustible self to me.’ 

THE HOLY OXE SPOKE. 

* * Behold my forms, 0 son of Pritha ! in hundreds and thousands, of 

^ divers kinds, heavenly, and of divers colours and fashions. Behold 
Adityas, Vasus, Iludras,*the twin Ashwinau, and the Maruts. Behold 
many Wonders, which thou hast never seen before, son of Blnirata ! Here 
in my body now behold the whole universe in a collective form, with 


* Sec Chapter VI TI. note 1 . 

r« 2 Mahdtwya cannot be here received in its usual simification of ‘magnanimity,' 
which would yield no satisfactory sense. It is (explained by the word avyaya^ whicli 
follows it,/ind refers to his boundless universality, of which Krishna has just given so 
many instances. « ► 

3 It is strange, that after declaring the infinity and universality of the Deity, our 
philosopher should seek it inv(jst him in a palpable bodily fonn, however supcrliiiman 
and un-material. Hut we fancy that in this he has yielded partly to the poet, and 
partly to the man of sense and crafty schismatic, who know that if his deityN. as to bo 
well received by the public, ho must wear some form or other, on which tin’ less 
f spiritual part oftit could meditate with ease and awe, but without fatiguing the thought. 
' Moreover, the description itself of the transfiguration, indicates that it was merely an 
attempt to symbolize the universality, omnipresonee, and creative) and destructive nature 
of the deity, and to unite the whole with the charaetcristies of Vishnu. ’ 
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moveable and immoveable* objects, and whatever else thou wouldest 
behold, Krishna ! ® But thou wilt not be able to behold me merely 
with this (human) eye of thine. I give thee a divine eye. Behold my 
sovereign mystery.’ 

^ SAKJAYA SPOKE. 

' Having thus spoken, 0 king ! ® Hari,’ the mighty lord of devotion, 
showed to the son of Pritha his sovereign form, gifted with many mouths* 
and eyes,® with many wonderful appearances, with many divine orna- 
ments,*" holding many celestial weapons,** wearing celestial wreaths** and 
robes,** anointed with celestial perfumes, the aH-miraculous infinite deity, 
with his face turned in all directions. If the light o.i a thousand suns 
were to break forth in the sky at the same time, it would be similar to the 
brilliance of that mighty one. There did the son of Pandu then behold 
the whole universe, so multifariously distributc\i, collected in one in the 
person of the god of gods. Thereupon the despiser of wealth, struck 
with amazement, and with his hair^ standing on end, saluted the god by 
bowing his head, folded his hands reverentially,*- and spoke as follows 

AlUUNA SPOKE. 

* I *" behold all the gods in thy body, O god and crowds of diftcrent 
beings, the lord Brahraii on a thi-one of a lotus-cup, and all the Rishis and 


^ Animate and iiianiinate. 

•'» See (Chapter 1. note 18, 

^ This is addressed to Dhntiiraslitru. 

A name of Vislinu and Krishna. Sec Ltdej'. 

** As will be seen afterwards, these mouths, tilled 'W'ith flames, were typical of th« • 
material essence {prakriti), in which all things are re*absorbod, and thus, us it were, 
destroyed. ^ 

® Typical of his power of seeing everything. • 

Wearing the peculiar wonders and oniaments of each deity, typical of his pos- 
sessing all the peculiar powers and attributes of each. * 

• “ Tlj^weapons, wreaths, and dresses peculiar to each of the deities. 

**- This is done by placing the hands together, hollowing the palms so as to hold 
water, and carrying them in this position to the forehead. This is the psuol reverence 
of inferiors of respectability to their superiors. 

13 We may here remark that the poet has shown great taste ^d judgment in jdacing 
the details of the appearance in the mouth of Arjuna, and not of Saiijaya. It gives the 
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celestial serpents. I see thee with many arms/* stomachs/'^ months, and 
eyes, everywhere of infinite form. I see neither end, nor middle, nor yet 
beginning of thee, 0 Lord of All ! of the form of All ! crowned with a 
diadem, bearing a club, and a discus.” I see thee, a mass of light, beam- 
ing evcr 5 ^where, hard to look upon, bright as a kindled fire or tte sun, on 
all sides, immeasurable. 1 believe thee to be the indivisible, the highest 
object of knowledge, the supreme receptacle of this* universe, the 
imperishable preserver of eternal law, the everlasting person.^® I see 
thee without beginniug, middle or end, of infinite strength, with the sun 
and moon as eyes, mouthi like a kindled fire, heating all the universe 
with thy splendour. For this space between heaven aud earth,*® and 
every quarter of heaven, are pervaded by thee alone. The triple world \ 
is astounded, 0 mighty one ! having beheld this miraculous and terrific 
form of thine. For these tirowds of Suras turn to thee (as their refuge).; 
Some, affrighted, murmur Vith folded hands. The multitudes of Maharshis*^ 
and Siddhas praise thee in most excoJlent hymns, crying ‘ Hail to thee ! ’ 
Budras, Adityas, Vasus, and all the** Sadhyas, Yishwas, the twin Ashwinau, 
and Manits andUshmapas, the crowds of Gandharvas, Yakshas, Asuras, and 
Siddhas behold thee, and arc all amazed. Having seen thy mighty form. 


description more force, and enables him to mark the increasing awe of the spectator; 
concluding with a prayer for mercy, of much beauty. The conception of the whole 
passage renders it, perhaps, the finest in the Sanskrit language. 7'lje change of metre, 
too, from the common Anushtubh to Trishtubh, lends additional spirit to the whole. 

** Typical of his infinite strength and power. 

Typical of his power of containing and comprehending all things. 

, , "Whose form is the universe. 

Typical of his power of in(!hmation, — ^the club, the discus, aud the tiara being the 
insignia Knshna : compare shloka 40. The discus is a warlike missile in the shape 
of a quoit, but thar^ of Krishna has the additionai> advantage of bein^ surrounded with 
flames ; and with it accordingly he set on fire and destroyed the city of E^hi (llenares), 
when engaged in the war f gainst the Daityas under Kansu. 

Th({ material essence, into which all matter was re-absorbed, being a portion of 
the Supreme Being. ^ « * 

See Chapter VIII, note 1, under ^ Adhidaiva' 

The air, hi which the transfiguration appeared. 

See Index^ under ‘ Rishi.* 

Expressed by the relative pronoun, yc \ lit. ‘ the Skdhyas whatever.’ 
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with many mout hs a nd eyes, 0 great-armed one ! and with many arms, 

I thighs, and feet, many stomachs and uaany projecting teeth, the worlds^ 

since I have seen thee, touching the skies 
(in height), beaming with divers colours, with open mouth, and huge 
glittering «^es, my inmost soul is troubled, and I lose both^^ my firmness 
and tranquillity, 0 Yishnu ! I cease to recognise the regions of heaven ** 
and experience ho joy, merely from beholding thy mouths with their pro- ,< 
jecting teeth, like the fire of death. Be merciful, 6 Lord of gods ! ; 
habitation of the universe ! and all these sons of Dhritarashtra, together 
with multitudes of the kings of the earth, Bhi'fchma, Drona, and yon son 
of a charioteer,-® together with our principal w^arriors, also, — ^hasten to 
enter tliy mouths,^" formidable with projecting teeth. Some are seen 
clinging in the interstices between thy teeth, with their heads ground 
down. As many torrents of rivers fiow' down direct®® even to the ocean, 
these heroes of the human race enter thy flaAiing moutlis. As flies, 
carried away by a strong impetus, fty into a lighted candle to their ovni • 
destruction, even multitudes (of beings,) impelled by a strong impetus 
enter thy mouths also for destruction.®^ Devouring all inhabitants of the 
world from every quarter, thou lickest them in thy flaming lips. Filling 
the whole universe with, thy splendour, thy sharp Jbeams burn, 0 Yishnu!®® 
Tell me w ho thou art, of awful form. Salutation to the, 0 best of gods ! 


The three worlds, — ^heaven, earth, and hell. 

Literally, ‘ I find neither,’ etc. 

25 ‘ I lose my senses, and do not know where I am.’ The regions of heaven are the 
points of the compass. 

2® Karna. Sec hidrx. 

27 Will speedily do so. Speaking prophetically of their deatli, so soon to follow. 
Their entrance in the mouths of the Supreme Being is typical onl/ of the (ussolution 
of their bodies, not of their souls; the re-absorption of the material body into the 
material es8|^uce » 

, 2« Evmfrom their sources they take the direetitm of the ocean. 

20 They rush headlong into battle, as moths tly into the flame. 

^ Here, and in shloka 24, we find Vishnu addressed and not Krishna. The chan^ 
of form was not merely to that of the Supreme Spirit, hut firstly from tne earthly body 
of Krishna, the incarnation, to the typical one of Vishnu, and then to the personified 
appearance of the universal energ\'. 
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Be merciful ! I desire to know thce^ the primeval one, for 1 cannot 
divine what thou art about.’ 

THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

‘I am Death,'® that causes the destruction of mankind, (^eady) 
mature. I am come hither to destroy mankind. Not one,®® excAjpt thee, 
of the warriors, who are here drawn up in their respectivio armies,®* will 
survive.®"’ Therefore do thou arise and seize glory! Conquer thy foes 
and enjoy the ample kingdom®® I also have already slain these enemies.®'’^ 
Be thou only the instrument, O lofthanded ®'* one ! Slay Drona, and 
Bhishma, and Jaj’adratha, Kaima and others too, strong in war, who are 
(really) slain by me. Be not troubled !®^ Dight, thou wilt conquer thy 
rivals*® in the fraj*.’ 

. SANJAYA SPOKE. 

‘ Having heard these, words of the hairy one, he of the tiara,*' with 
his hands folded in supjjlication, and trembling, again saluted*® Krishna 
and addressed him, bending wdth a low murmur, overwhelmed with fear.’ 


31 Lit., ^ thy action.’ Arjiina is alarmed at seeing all tlK'stJ waniors tlius devoured 
in effigy, as it were, and wants to know what it all means. 

32 I risk this translation, though it is not supported hy any of the translators, who have 
all ‘Time,’ (Schlegel, ‘ Dios,’; as being the only one which will render the sense of the 
passage clear, and su]jported by all that is said before’ and after it. 

33 Lit., ‘ not all,’ wliich, in Sanskrit, is equivalent to our ‘ not any.’ 

34 Lit., ‘ in the hostile armies,’ alluding to both. 

35 This prophesy is not (juite con-eet. The Mahftbliarata tells us that all perished on 
either side except the five sons of I’kndu. 

3® Of Hastinkpura, about which they were going to fight. 

3" As Krishna has already told us, in Chapter II., one man does not renUy kill another, 
lie kills and* lias killed the Dhkrtarkshtras in determination, Arjuna is only ilie instrument. 

3« From savyUj ‘ left,’ and mchin, which only occurs in this compound. It is probably 
derived frrm a theoretical root, saehy ‘to curve or hmd,* and the compound would mean, 
‘ benfling the how ^ith the left hand.’ See Westergaard’s ‘ Kudiccs Lingua* Sanskrit®,’ 
p. 104. 

3® This is the 2nd per&n of the 3rd preterite without the augment, which, with «m', 
is constantly used as an imperative. (Sec Wilson’s Grammar, p. 305, 6.)^ The final 
visarga is dropped before the semi-vowel in the next half-line. 

Rivals foj the possession of Dhritarkshtra’s kingdom. 

4* Arjuna. 

4** Namaskntwdj irregular for Mmiashritya^ on account of the metre, ^chlc^l 
thinks that the rule, which requires the termination ya for twd in indeclinable participles 
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AJUUNA SFOKK. 

‘ The universe, 0 Krishn«T. ! ^ is justly delighted with thy glory, and 
devoted to thee. The Eakshasas flee, affrighted, to the divers quarters of 
heaven, and all the multitudes of the Siddhas sfdute thee. And, indeed, 
why shouli they not adore thee, O great one ! thee, the first creator, 
more important even than Brahma himself () infinite king of gods! 
habitation of the universe! thou art the one indivifdble, the existing 
and not existing,'^* that which is supreme. Thou art the first of the 
gods, the most ancient person. Thou art the supremo receptacle of this 
universe. Thou kiiowest all, and mayest be known, and art the supreme 
mansion. By thee is this universe caused to emanate, ^ thou of endless 
forms ! Air, Yama, lire, Varuiia, the moon, the progenitor, and the 
great grandfather (of the world) art thou. Hail ! hail to thee ! hail to 
thee a thousand times ! and again, yet again, liail ! hail to thee ! Hail to 
thee from before ! Hail to thee from liehiud ! Hail to thee from all sidt^s 
too ! Thou All ! Of infinite powei and immense might, thou compre- 
hendcst all; therefore thou art All.*" As T took thee merely for a friend,*^ j 
1 beseech thee without measure to jiardon whatever I may, in ignorance f 
of this thy greatness, have said from negligence or affection, such as, * O ? 

of compouiid verbs, holds good only for those eompoimded with j)rL'positioiis, not for those 
with other particle.'^. The grammarians are chicHy silent on this point. 

See (-hapter 1. note IS. 

Since Ilrahmh, the iiiipersoniiication of the creative ppwrr of the Supremo Heing, 
is, at bi'st, u mere perishable, material deity. 

Spirit and rnatn'r. Sec Chapter TX. note 30. 

The translation of this passage has been much disputed; but as it would rather 
perplex than enlighten the reatler to repeat the arguments used on both sides, we mu.rf 
refer him to the critique of Langlois in the ‘Journal Asiatique,’ (vol. vi. 1820, p. 249), 
and Lassen’s reply in a note on this passage. Compare, moreover, Ch. IX. Jliloka 19, 
and Ch. XIII. shloka 12. » ^ 

No one can deny the b»’auty of this passionate burst of ei^husiasm from the lips of 
Arjuna, as ho strives to grasp the idea of tlic infinity and universality of the Supreme 
god, and ^^Jnds up with the cry of ‘ Thou all ! ’ It is such passages as this and the one 
that follows, and which is unrivalled in its ti'iidcr pathos, tiiat make the Hhagavad-Olt^ 
really a poem, and not merely a collection of pliilosopliical dogmata reduced to shlokas. 

Awed by the spectacle of Krishna’s real greatness, Arjuna shudders at the 
familiarity with which he has always treated liim, when in his mundane form, as a friend 
and comrade ; and implores forgiveness. 
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Krishna ! 0 son of Yadu ! 0 friend ! ’ and everything in which I may have 
treated thee in a joking manner, in recreation, repose, sitting, or meals, 
whether in private or in the presence of these, Eternal One ! Thou art the 
father of the animate and inanimate world^ Thou art to be honoured as^ 
more important than that Guru himself.^® There is none equal fo thee, and 
how could there be another superior (to thee) even in the triple world, 
0 thou of unrivalled power ? Therefore I implore thee, saluting thee and 
prostrating my body ; thee, the Lord, worthy of praises. Thou shouldest 
bear with me, 0 god ! as a father with a son, as a friend with a friend, 
as a lover with his beloved onc.*^” Kow that T see what I have never seen 
before, I am delrghtcd, and my heart is shaken with awe. Show mo 
that other form only, O god ! Be gracious, 0 king of gods ! habitation 
of the universe ! With thy tiara, thy staff and thy discus in thy hand, 
thus only do I desire to ‘sec thee. Invest thyself with that four-armed 
form, thou of a thousand arms, of every form I ^ 

THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

* I have shovm thee that supreme form, Arjuna ! in kindness to thee, 
by my own mystic virtue, — ^that, which is my splendid, universal, infinite. 


^ Compare anor aniydmam in Chapter VITI. shloke 9. This is in the same manner a 
play on the word guru^ which, as an adjective, nujans ‘ weighty, important,* as a sub- 
stantive, ‘ a spiritual teacher.’ The comparative gartyun lias, of course, the meaning of 
the former. Asya must be taken a.s agreeing with guros^ and the allusion is to Erahmh, 
who is considered in the light of a spiritual teacher of the world, in having delivered to 
it the Vedas. Another reading found in the Calcutta edition, the edition of the 
Mahkbhhrata, and the Scholia of Madhusddana is yurur, the nom. sing, instead of gurosy 
the gen. sing., which would render the translation of the sentence, ‘thou art to be 
honoured as the most important teacher of the univers(;,’ asya bein^ supposed to refcT to 
Mflsya i^, the preceding line. Both the sense and the construction make the reading 
adopted preferablu » 

*0 JPriyuydrhasi = priydydh -f- arJiasi, the former word being in the genitive fern, 
sing., and the final visar«. rejected, an irregularity supported by Schlcgcd in his note, 
by quoting Bfimkyana, I. XLlV. 9, and VII. 22 of our own poem. (See Note). It 
would be simpler to resolve it into priydya -4- arhasi^ the former word beii^> taken fof 
the dat. sing. masc. ^ but, us Schlegcl observes, the genitive is demanded by its presence 
in the precedii^^ couples of words, and both the sense and the construction favour the 
genitive feminine. 

Tad^ ‘ that yonder,* as opposed to idam, * this present,* refers to the mundane form, 
which he had quitted. 
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(primeval form, never yet beheld by other than thee. Not by studying 
f'the Yedas, nor by almsgiving, nor rites, nor severe mortification, can 1 be 
seen in this form, in the world of man, by other than thee, 0 best of the 
Kurus ! Be not alarmed, or in a troubled condition, ht having seen this 
so terrible form of mine. Biit look, free from fear, with happy heart, upon 
that other form only of mine, namely, this.’ “ 

SAXJAYA SPOKE. • 

* Yasudeva, having thus addressed Aijuna, showed him again his proper 
form, and the Great One consoled him who was ajarmed, by again assuming 
a pleasant “ shai)e.’ ^ 

AEJUXA SPOKE. 

‘Now that I behold, this thy pleasant human shape, thou who art 
prayed to by mortals ! 1 am composed in my^right mind, and brought 
back to my natural condition.’ • 

THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

' ‘ That form of mine which thou hast seen is very difficult to behold. 

Even the gods are always anxious to behold that form. Neither by 
studying the Yedas, nor mortification, nor almsgiving, nor sacrifice, can I 
fcbe seen in such a form as thou hast seen me. aBut only by worship, of 
' which alone I am the object, can I be really known and seen, Aijuna, and 
approached in this form, 0 harasser of thy foes ! He who performs his 
actions for me,®^ intent on me, devoted to me, free from interest, and from 
. enmity towards any being, comes to me, 0 son of Pandu !’ 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc. (stands) the Eleventh Chapter, by name 
‘the vision of the universal form.’ 


® The use of iditm aft(*r tad is not here a redundancy, buUfcnarks the actual change 
of form taking place* at the time he is speaking. At the moment at which he says 
he inir«bill in his universal form ; but when afterwards he adds idmn^ he has resumed 
his mundane form, which is consequently idam^ * this present.* 

As contrasted with fjlioray ‘ terrible,* the epithet of his universal foftn. 
f Who does not neglect his duties, but performs them without any selfish interest, 
land as sacrifices to me. S^klegel has, ‘ mihi grata opera qui perficit,* a freedom which, 
j 1 think, neither precedent nor the composition authorizes. 
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CHAPTER THE 


TWELFTH. 


AEJUNA SrOKB. 

‘ Of those who reverence thee as worshippers, thus' ever devoted, and 
those also who worship the indivisible and unmanifested, which are the 
most skilled in devotion ? ’ 

HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

/ * Those who worship me, placing their hearts on me with constant 

, devotion, and gifted with the highest faith ; are considered by mo as the 
. most devoted. Rut those who worship the indivisible, indemonstrable/ 
unmanifestod, omnipresent, difficult to contemplate,® all-pcrvading, im- 


' must be taken ivith satatayuktah, and be understood to refer to the last 

shloka of the preceding- chapter. The opposition is not merely between the forms under 
which the Supreme? Being is worshipped, but between the nature of the worship addressed 
to liim under each of these forms. These forms are two, the and 

The vyakta. or manifested form, is that which was described !K!nshna himselfm 
ChaplCTXlf and which has been shown to Arjuna, as detailed in Chapter XI. It is theS 
Supreme Bein^ ctmsidcred in his universality and in his relation to majSter. It is hisp 
hianifestation iii ETs ow works toou^hout the universe. The avyakia, or unmanifestedf; 
fPlW, biTflie bthef*^^ 'tSc '"Supreme Being considered in, his exclusively spiritual^ 
unity, as spirit separate from matter, apart from and exclusive of everything else. This if 
( fft, of course, the higher, as being tluj more spiritual character of tnc Supremo One ; 

' but when Arjuna asks under which form it is better to worship him, Krishna replies imme- 
diately UF*-Ier the vyakta^ or manifested form, r^d immediately adds his rt*asons, namely, 
that contemplation of the Supreme Being, in his purely spiritual character, was too 
diffi(?ult to be practi<;al. The mode of worshipping tlie rydkta^ or universal manifesta- 
[tion, would be almost thc^'&ame as that of worshipping him in his separate inanifcstations, 
as some one of the deities, etc., namely, pra(;tice, the rites of religion, practical devotion 
(karmayoga)^ and adherence to the duties of caste. The mode of worshipping iSk. avyakfa\} 
can only be the most abstract contemplation and elevation of thought ; and though this" 
is very praiseworthy when it can be accomplished, its very difficulty, and the necessity it 
entails of neglect of one’s duties, render it less acceptable. 

2 Lit., * not to be thought upon,’ on account of his spiritual, formless, and immaterial 
character. 
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fmoveable, and firm, — they restrain all the senses,® and are equally 
minded towards everything, and rejoice in the good of all beings, (also) 

I attain to me only. Their labour is greater, since their thoughts arc 
directed to an object which has no manifest form. For the path ^ which 
ris not manifest is with difficulty attained by mortals. But if men 
) renounce in njp all their actions, intent on me, and meditating on mo 
I with exclusive devotion, worship me, — ^if their thoughts are directed 
1 towards me, I become ere long, 0 son of Pritha ! their extricator from the 
jr ocean of the world of mortality. Dispose thy heart towards me only, to ' 
me attach thy thoughts, without doubt thou wift dwell within me on high 
after this life. But if® thou art not able to compose thy thoughts 
immoveably on mo, strive then to reach me by assiduous devotion, 0 ' 
despiser of wealth ! If®' thou art not capable even of assiduity, be intent ! 
pn the performance of actions for me.’ ThouVilt attain beatitude even 
if thou only performest actions for my sake.’ ff ® thou art unable to do j 
even this, though filled with devotion*to me, then abandon (i^e consideration ^ 
-Sf) the f ruit of every action, being self-restrained. For knowledge is] 
better than assiduity, contemplation is preferred to knowledge, the 
' abandonment, of self-interest in every action to contemplation; final 
emancipation (results) immediately from such fibandonment. He who 
' 18 free from aversion, well-disposed towards all beings, and also com- 
passionate, unselfish and unconceited, the same in pain and pleasure, 
patient, contented, always devotional, sclf-govemed, firmly resolute, who 
directs his heart and thoughts to me (only), and worships me, is dear to 
me ; and he from whom the world receives no emotions,® and who receives 

® Lit., ‘the coUoction of the senses,’ viz., five senses of 

action, and the heart. - - ' ' 

^ ^ The mental approach of the invisible and unmanifested Scing. 

® Af/ui is hero put for athached. Compare II. 60, 3 ; Hitopadesha, III. 

•139, etc^. 

The absence of aiha in these two shlokas is accounted for by the hypothetical force 
being carried on from shloka 9. Compare Gita-Govinda, p. 112. • 

( ^ a sacrifice to me, offered in a spirit of devotion. 
r 8 These emotions are immediately explained as ioy. cnyy, and fear, or anx ie t y^ — 
jfeelings which a man receives from his relations with nis fehow-creatfErraT * 
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no emotions from the world, who is free from the emotions of joy, envy, 
and. fear, is dear to me. He who has no worldly expectations, who is 
pure, upright, unconcerned, free from anxiety, and from any interest in 
all his undertakings, and worships me, is dear to me. He who neither 
rejoices, nor hates, nor grieves, nor loves, who has no interest in good or 
bad, and is full of devoti^, is dear to me. The man who is the same to 
a foe or a friend, jn honour or ignominy, the same in cold or heat, plea- 
sure and pain, and free from interests, alike in blame or praise, taciturn, 
and content with whatever may be ; who has no home,® who is steady- 
minded and full of devotion, is dear to me. But those who attend (at the 
banquets of) this^ sacred ambrosia,^® as I have explained it, fulljof faith, 
intent on me and worshippers of me, are dear to me above all.’ 

Thus in the Xlpanishadc, etc. (stands) the Twelfth Chapter, by name 

'DEVOTION THEOUGU WORSHIP.' 


I ® Who abandons Ms relation with the world, even so far as to quit his home and 
j retire to solitary conWmplation in the woods. 

In Chapter X. shloka 18, Arjuna has designated the mystic doctrine of the universal 
manifestation of the Supreme Being as ambrosia, or food for immortality. The word is 
used with the same reference here, and Krishna again declares what he has said in shloka 
] ^ I ! 2, that those who worship him under t^ universal form — ^thc Supreme Being in his 
! /. f relation to matter — are the best of all devotees. 
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THE HOLY ONE SPOKE^ 

This body, 0 son of Kunti ! is called kshetra.^ ThSse who know the 


^ We now commence the third division of our poem. •As has been said in Chap. VII., 
note 1, its first six chapters treat of the practical dogmata %i the Yoga system, fo llo w ing, 
of course, Patanjidi’s school. In the next six our philosopher lias treated of its^fedlo^;, 
the peculiar province of the ‘ Bhagavad-Git^’ itswf ; while in these last six chapters ne 
will bring forward the speculative or Sahtbya portion, following more closely in tbo 
steps of K^apila and Ishw^alK^rfsliua, though," of coursej distinguished from them by tlie 
introduction of a deity tlirdiigllouti In the Introduction it wul have been seen that all 
which exists, is di video into two great heads, — ^matter and spirit. IJach of these is again 
subdivided, — ^matter into the developed principle, commonly called the universe ; 

and the undeveloped principle, called prahritij or nature : — spirif into dividuated and 
non-dividiiate, orJtbc^souTof liiaii and*thehfiiversal spirit^ called the Supreme Being, 
From these four categories' (nads or rather triplets are sometimes formed, such as Gpa^ 
soul, and matter, which is the one here treated of; or spirit, nature, and the world, as 
afterwards employed ;—;-naturc ' and the world being in the first comprehended under 
‘ matter Gotl and sold in the second under * spirit.* 

® In the MS. I) of the Royal Library at Paris, in two MSS. of Loudon, and in the 
Calcutta edition of the ‘ Malihlih&rata,’ this chapter is commenced by the following 
sbloka : 

“aiuxjna spoke. 

Nature and also spirit, hthefra and also kHhetrajnay 

This I desire to learn, and spiritual knowledge and the object of spiritual knowledge, 

0 Hai^ One 1” . . • 

Wilkins had it also before him in the Benares MS. from which ho translated. The 
majority of the MSS., and the Calcutta edition of the * Bhagavad-Gitk,* do not contain 
it, and as it bears all the impress of an insertion by some Audious and verse-making 
copyist, who did not see his way very clearly in the order here followed, we imitate 
ochlegejpuiid Galanos in entirely omitting it. 

3 "psTe leave these words untranslated, as they arc philosophical terras which it is 
impossible to render correctly by any corresponding terms in English. ^ KsJ^ra^ is 
literally t body,’ not merely the personal body, but the body considered as w aggregate 
of all the components (23 in number), all the attributes, and all the life of matter 
in its development. This is explained in shloka 5, and, in short, it is matter generally^ 
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truth of things* call that which knows this (hshetrajy hfihetrajna.^ And 
know also that I am the fcnhetrajna in all hshetrasy^ Bhdrata ! That which 
is the knowledge of the hshetra and the kshetr<yna is considered by me to 
be spiritual knowledge.® What that h^hetra is, and what it is like, and 
to what changes it is liable, and from what it originates, all ^is, what- 
ever’ (it may be), and what that fhshetrajnaj is, and of what it is capable, 
learn in a compendious form from me, — ^which has been sung in various 
ways by the Eishis,® separately, in different hymns,® and also in metres 
of the well-demonstrated Erahmasutras,® which treat of causes.'® The 

represented by the b^dy. Nor must this be supposed to be merely the body of man. It 
signifies every organic aggregate of matter (and by the Hindis even inorganic bodies, 
as stones, minerals, etc., are comprehended under this head) which contains a soul. The 
knhetrajna is the individual soul which exists in such kshetraa, and is in the next line 
declared to be (that is, to be port of) the Supreme Spirit. The literal meaning of the 
word is, ‘ that which understands the kfthetra* It must be remembered that the Hindd 
philosophers believed the sotA to be placid within the body in order to work out its 
emancipation from material and individual existence, to whicK'tlie 'Supreme Spirit has 
consigned it, by causing it to emanate froii himself. That emancipation can only be 
worked out by a complete and just comprehension of the nature of matter ana its 
true relations with individual soul and the Supreme Spirit. Hcnco it is called the 
* comprehendcr of niatter.* 

* Philosophers : fdluding to Kapila, Ishwara Krishna, and their followers. 

*■ In this declaration, that the Supreme Spirit is the soul within all bodies, there is 
no denial of the individuulit^r of the soul, merely an assertion that it is part, though a 
dividuated part, of the Universal Spirit. 

® The knowledge by which emancipation is attained. 

^ The word i/frf, repeated here at the end of the shloka, though already introduced as 
the third word in it, is not, however, redundant, but refers not to tat kshetram, which is 
answered by the first yat, but to the tat before samdsemi. It is the peculiarity of the 
relative sentence in Sanskrit, that every relative pronoun should, if possible, be balanced 
^ a demonstrative one, and vice versa ; but it is impossible to mark this swinging in an 
English translation. 

» The use of the word chhandas would seem to denote that tho allusion was to the 
Vedas, and that the Rishis here mentioned were those to one of whom each of the hymns 
in those ^ooks is inscribed. The context, hoyvever, demands a wider signification for 
both Rishi and ckkandas, the former being, pr'obably, the philosophers of the Sfinkhya 
and Toga schools, as Kapila, Patanjali, etc., called so from their piety and wisdom : the 
latter alluding to their px>ductions. 

t 9 This is the title of the wcU-known work of Bfidfir&yana, on the Vedfinta system,. 
It has, however, been generally considered as posterior to the ‘ Bhagavad-bA^fi nor 
could our author attribute the teaching of purely Shnkhya doctrines to a Ved&nta 
philosophers. ^ should conjecture that the name referred generally to works on the Yoga 
^ system, Brahma being understood to mean the Supreme Bing. 

/ That is, generally, of philosophy, the object of philosophy being to explain the 
^ causes of the existence of the universe, and the connection of the soul with matter, etc. 
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great elements, “ the egotism, the intellect, and also the principle of life, 
and the eleven organs and the five objects of sense — desire, aversion, 
happiness, unhappiness, multiplicity of condition, reflection, resolution, 
(all) this is briefly denominated hshetra with its passions.'® Modesty, 


" It would be beyond the limits of these notes to enter in detail into the nature of 
the Shnkhya system of cosmology, of which we have here so brief a summary. We must 
refer the reader to that part of our introduction which treats of the S&nkhya system, and 
it will here suffice to recapitulate the meaning of the terms us&l, merely calling to 
remembrance that the order here employed is not the philosophical arrangement, nor 
even that of our author’s fancy, but purely subservient to the metre. The twenty-five 
components of all existing things, wether spirit or master, with the exception of the 
Supreme Being himself, — in short, of the whole creation, — arc thus ranked in the Stoikhya 
system,: — ^ 

( a. 1. Frahriti (here called avyahtd)^ the undeveloped principle or essence of matter, 
from which the next twenty-three components, called altogether vyakta^ or 
developed matter, emanate, viz. : ^ 

h, 2. intelligence, that which transmitf^ external impressions received 

through the senses to the soul, — the eyes, as it wejfle, of the soul, — which produces, 

« (7. 3. ' Alumkdra^ egotism, the consciousness of individ^iil existence, which produces, 

- d. 4—^, Tmmdtrdni (here called indriyagochara)^ the five subtile elements of 
matter, the elements of the element ; the atoms which, when aggregated, form 
the elements. They are sound, feel, colour, sapidity, and odour ; each of these, 
in their turn, produces each of the, 

c, 9 — 13. Mahdbmtdnij five grosser elements, ether (dkdahjy air (vdyuj^ fire feignij 
'> light and heat), water fdpj^ and earth. Thus sound produces ether; feel, air; 
emour, light, etc. The subtile elements being unitecl to the grosser elements, 
next pro(mce, 

. /. 14 — 18. Indriya, the five senses of perception, heating, feeling, seeing, tasting 
i and smelling, and next, 

? g. 19 — 23. Karmendriya^ the five organs of action, also considered as seizes, whicH 
, are the voice, the hands, the fee^ the anus, and the penis. Lastly, ahmihdra 
produces, 

t h. 24. Manas, the heart, the internal organ of perception, which receives the 
external impressions of the senses, and transmits them tlirough the ahanhdra 
and the intellect to the soul, and is the scat of the passions, etc. 

' i. 25. Atmd or purusha, the Individual soul. 

It is the twenty-three components from 5 to A inclusive which form the kshetra : thus tbir i 
^mhdfMtdni are the ahankdra is the hMhi, ‘ h the eleven indriy 'dni are */, /, and 

‘ h \ {manas being considered as an internal sense) ; the five indriyagoeharas, ‘ Another 
component, however, is here mentioned, which requires some explanation— ^namely, 
avyakta. This we know to be a name for p^ahnti, tlic undeveloped principle or essence 
of matter ; but since kshetra can with strictness only refer tf developed matter, it can 
gcarcely be understood to include the undeveloped principle also. This principle, how- 
ever, white apart from matter, as the essence nrom which it emanates, is also connected 
with it as being the principle of vital existencey and in this sense it must be hmre 

imderstood. — • 

The passions (lit., ^ changes,*) belonging to animate matter are those seven just 
named (desire, etc.), and must, of course, % referred to the sensitive part of matter, the 
imnas. 
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sincerity, innocence, patience, honesty, reverence towards preceptors^, purity, 
constancy, self-gover^ont, — ^indifference towards objects of sense; and 
also unselfishness, contemplation of birth, deatK old age, sickness, pain, 
and error, — disinterestedness, and indifferenc^towards one’s children, 

' wife, and household, and constant equanimity both in pleas&it and un- 
^ pleasant circumstances, — attentive worship by exclusive devotion 
frequenting of solitary spots, a distaste for the society of men, — ^perseve-, 
ranee in acquiring knowledge of the Adhyatma,^** consideration of the 
advantage of a knowledge of the truth,^® — ^this is called spiritual knowledge ; 
that which is contrary to lihis, ignorance. I will declare to thee what tlie 
object of spirituakknowledge is.'’ He who know's it eats ambrosia.'® It 
is called the Supreme Being, without beginning, neithe r the e xistent nor 
non-existent ^® It possesses hands and feet in all directions; eyes, heads, 
and faces in all directions? having ears in all directions, he exists in the 
wojld, comprehending all things ; — ^resplendent with the faculties of all 
the senses,^ yet disconnected from aU the souses ; disinterested, and yet 


13 Consideration of the evil and misery of this life, in order that he may not become 
seduced and attached to it by its apparent good and happiness. 

f 1* If this doctrine be accused of unnatural austerity, we can only reply that the 
s^vation of one’s soul was justly deemed paramount to all worcUy ti^ tho nearest and 
fdeatcsl*br'Which‘*afe tU!t"e''mc!Tttti()ni!d ; ana refer our readers to ttie same injunction, in 
. ^most the same terms, from the mouth of the only unerring Preceptor, ‘ If any man 
f come to me, and hate not his father and mother, and wife and children, and brethren 
and sisters, yea, and his own life also, ho cannot bo my disciple/ St. Luke, xiv. 26. 
Neither the Ilivinc guide nor the Hindh philosopher meant that these words should be 

I construed literally;^ both, on the contrary, exhort their hearers to brotherly love, with 
which it would be impossible to hate one’s father and mother, etc. ; but they only mean 
that whore one’s salvation requires it, even the nearest earthly ties must be disregarded. 

13 See Chapter VIII. note 1 . 

' 1® Consideration that such knowledge is necessary to the attainment of final 
emancipation. ^ ' 

1*^ Tht object to be known is, of course, the Supreme Being in all phases. 

1® That is, enjoys iiumortality, which is final emancipation. 

1® Conmare Chapter iX. note 30, and XI. shl. 37, in which nlaces it is said that the 
Supreme Being is ^h spirit and matter; here Krishna says uiat the Supreme Being 
18 not c«7?^'either‘^e “or the’^Other. He is not called spirit, because he isk^pt spirit 
alone, but both spirit and matter ; he is not called matter for the same reason. 

’ 30 He possiases all thos e faculti^ of seeing, heai’ing, etc., which the senses give to 

man; but since he has no material body like man, he does not possess those senses 
themselves, and is therefore, of course, free from the evil influence which they have in 
attaching man to the world, etc. 
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sustaining all things;®^ free from (the influence of the three) qualities, yet 
/ possessing every quality ; ** existing both apart from and within existing 
. things,®* both inanimate and also animate. It cannot be recognized on 
account of its subtilty, and it exists both far and near. !Not disi^buted 
among beings, and yet existing as if (it were so) distributed.®* And it is 
to be known as^that which sustains existing things, and both devours and 
produces them again.®® This light, of luminous jj^odies is said to b(i 
superior to darkness.®® It is spiritual knowledge itself,®’ the object of thatj 
knowledge to be obtained by spiritual knowledge implanted in every heart.| 
Thus have the kshetra^ the spiritual knowled^, and the object of that 
/knowledge been briefly declared. He who worships me and can discern 
I this (spirit in all things) is conformed to my nature. Learn that nature 
and spirit,®® also, are both of them indeed without beginning. And know 
that the passions and the (three) qualities hre sprung from nature. 
/Nature is said to be that which causes the power of doing what must be 
\ done in the organs.®® Spirit is said be that which causes the power of 


21 That is, he acts without interest in his actions. As Krislm himself says else- 

> where, he has nothing to gain, since all things are his ; he can, therefore, have no 
! interest in his actions, out nevertheless he continues to act. He has created the universe, 

but does not now cease from actions, but sustains and cherishes that which he has 
. formed. 

22 The three qualities that influence matter, sattwa, rajasy and tainasy have no effect 
' on him, in spite of his connection with matter, still he possesses the powers which those 

qualities give to matter. 

> 23 jji individuality, he is separate from matter; in his universality, exists 
. within it. 

24 Considered as a single indivisible personal spirit, he is not really divisible among 
beings ; but since the soul which exists within them emanates from and is actually identical 
with him, he is within them, as if ho were divisible. 

2'> He here speaks of him as the material essence (prdhntijy into which all things att 
|re>absorbed, as ii it devoured them and again caused them to emanate. 

2^ This is said metaphorically. The light is the Supreme Being con#idered as 
illumining or inspiring with knowledge those who are devoted to him, and thus sur- 
mounting^ darkness, which is ignorance. 

2*^ This is so forced an idea that we should greatly prefer ttf read jndiu^neyamy But ? 
2 fi Sec Chapter VIII. note 1, under adhidaiva. Here, however, it is said of spirit 
generaUf;' the nature of which will be explained in Chaipter XV. He has already 
'explained matter (kshetrajy god (jntya)^ and spmtud knowledge (jndmj. It remains 
for him totreat of the material es^nce or (prdhrvti) and the stul, and of the 

general connection of matter and spirit. 

29 Jhe nmt^al" es^ncie is 'aim the vital principle, , and ^is it is wh ic h g ives life, 
motion^ aiid the power of action to the organs of aU animate tiling. 
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f experiencing pleasure and pain (in matter).^ Per spirit,, when invested 
1 ^ith matter,®^ experiences the influence of the qualities which spring from 
i nature. Its connection with those qualities is the cause of its regenera- 


tion in a good or evil womb.^^ The Supreme Spirit within this hody^^ is 
called the spectator and admonisher, sustaincr, enjoyer, grealb lord, and 
.also highest soul. He who thus understands spirit and ^nature with its 

■ qualities, in whatever way he may have lived, is never bom again (on 
earth). Some behold the soul by their mind’s eye, by means of con tem-/ 
plation on themselves, others by ^nkhja-Yoga, and others by Karma- 
Yo ga. ^ But others respect it, not knowing it in this manner, but haying^ 
heard it explained by others.’'*®^ And even these, if* studious of such tradi- 

' tion, even surmount mortality.^ Know, C) Prince of ffic Bharatas ! that 

• as often as anything which exists,*” animate or inanimate, is produced, it 
j is so on account of the conjunction of body and soul.®" lie, who perceives 

' ■ ■ 5 J 

• f •"'0 Still, though the organs may he put in motion hy the vital pnnciplc, there can he 
j I no real sensibility or perception of external f^bjects without a soul within the body. 

3^ This is an explanation of the manner in which the soul gives that sensibility to 
'• the body. When the soul is disconnected from matter, i>., before and after its 
' individual existence, the three qualities whose influence is confined to matter, can have 
no efl'ect upon it ; ivhen, however, the soul is one(j united to matter, they have eft'(‘et on 
it through the medium of matter, and thus the soul btfore incapable of receiving any 
impressions from external (flyccts, when influenced by these (lualities, is enabled to 
: appreciate the good or hud in external matter. 

Since these qualities ar(', at best, all bad, their influence on the soul through the 
medium of matter is productiv(j of that dreaded evil,— reg eneraflon qn qai’tjLJ if the 

■ soul has acquired more of tlic influence of the aattwa-guna^ or quality of goodness, it is 
' bom again in a gfiod womb : that is, in the family of Brhhmans or superior Kshatriyas ; 

if more of rajo-guna^ or quality of badness, it is horn in a had womb, such as Vaishyas or 
; Shudras, etc. 

; I Alluding to the Supreme Being in his own body, in the person of Krishna. | 

, These arc devotees who follow different systems, ^c nrst is that of contcmp la- 
thfe pure Shnkhya thc_seeond> which lie calls T^j,iikhya - Y oga , is that 

Vbranch’Sf the yogasyst<;Tn which confines itself to exclusive, aslT^icYaifd contemplative 
I devotion,^ and resets all wqrks j th<; third is the choice doctrine of the ‘ Bhagavad-fiita 
j devoti on un ited to w orks and actions! "Compare Tfie^SnkhyaS^a irHsol 

PROTeff 7h“Ma-Yog^ only' difference between it and the purij SSmkhya is, that the-, 

foi^jjr ac knowledg es and enjoins worship of a Supreme Being, th eWte r is virtuaByathoistijJ 
’•‘’’^as'Yhcse, as* ednfrasted ivith devotees themselves, are in^Ty studious * ana xcifloWj 
iliseiples. ^ 

^ And attain to tlie only true immortality, — ^final emancipation. 

37 The ahsfract (lit. • existence) is here put for the concrete, ‘ that which exists.’ 

3« All the translators have * by the conjunction,” etc., as if the reading were «««- 
yogena and not amyogdt. They have evidently been misled by the idea that Hlietra 
and huheimjm alluded to matter and spirit, ana the knowledge that the einaniition of 
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that tlie highest lord exists alike imperishable in all perishable things, 
sees indeed ; for, perceiving the same lord present in everything, he docs 
not himself destroy his own soul,^® but attains the highest path. But he 
who perceives that all actions are entirely performed by nature only, 
j)erceive8 tftat he himself is therefore not an agent. When he recognizes 
/the individual existence of everything to be comprehended in one, and to 
jbe only an emanation from it,^^ he then attains to thc^ Supreme Being. 
'This supreme eternal soul, even when existing within the body, 0 son of 
Kunti ! neither acts nor is affected by action, on account of its eternity, 
,^d freedom from the (pialitics.*-'* As the ether, though it penetrates) 
eveiy where, is not polluted on account of its rarity, so# the soul, though'; 
present in every (kind of) body, is not polluted (by action). As one sun( 
illumines the whole of this world, so does (onejj spirit illumine the whole 
* of matter,^^ Bharata ! Those who thus perceive by the eye of knowledge 
the difference between hshetra and hshetrajnay &,nd the emancipation of 
beings from nature,^'* go to the Supreme.’ 

Thus in the TJpanishads, etc., (stands) the Thirteenth Chapter, by name 

‘ DEVOTION IN CONNECTION WITH THE KSHETRA AND KSHETRA.TNA.’ 


' developed matter from nature was camsed by the conjunction of the Supreme Spirit, as 
manj with the material essence or nature, as^ife. The meaning seenis to me to be simply 
Biat the cause of the emanation of developed matter was the conl upction of soul and 
^ody, ^^me;ms of which cmij unction tlie soul effects its cmancipatu>j£ '"'llc"lih'e^^^ 
Irncrely statiV thlir?ImTmsb;r'for'"tFe ^ro^ of matter was "assist the soul in 

eniamupating itself "wTumTonce placed w'ithin the body for that purpose, since it is by a 
knowledge tif the real truth, acquired througli the investigation of visible developed 
; matter by the senses, that emancipation is achieved. 

he perceives that his soul is a portion of the Supreme Bein^ exi.stiug within' 
him, and on that account, if on no other, he is d(*sirons to work out his omancipatioj^ , 
and not by his neglect and crimes to precipitate the * divine spark * into htdl. 
f That is, l^y the a ction of the thype qualities whijjh sx^^^iug. from nature. ^ 

That all existing things, '‘'although they exist separately, axe one and the same 
Supreme Being, and merely so far distinct from him, that they are emanations from his 
his material essence. # 

Lit. : ‘ is polluted.’ 

f* ^3 qualities arc what really act, by their influence, on matter. The soul is 
j passive^nd although the qualities influence* it through the inedinm of the body, thc'y 
\ cannot render it active. t 

ly The souls in every body, alt]u)ugb individual, arc really only one and the same, 
I vi/., the Supremo Spirit. Thus one soul illumines every body. 
i From material existence. 
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CHAPTER THE EOURTEEHTIf. * 


THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

* 1 will explain further* the great spiritual knowledge, the chief of 
sciences, by thee knowledge of which all Mun is ^ attain the highest 
beatitude after this life. Having acquired this knowledge, they attain to 
fellowship* wdth me, and are not regenerated even at the now creation, 
nor disturbed at the general destruction.® The great Brahma® is a womb 
for me ; in it I depose tte foetus. The production of all existing things 
is from it, 0 descendant of Bharata! Brahma is the great womb for 
every form which is produced in any womb."^ I am the father which 


^ In this cha])ter he treats of the three or natural qualities, M'hieh influence all 
matter (for a detailed account^of this doctrine see Introduction^, but only in a very general 
manner. The qualities are lirstly accurately described ; their action is then specified ; 
and, lastly, the future state of the beings influenced more particularly by each of them. 

* I win continue to explain, 

I 3 Used generally for a pious devotee. 

* Sddharmya has been mis-understood by Wilkins. The element dlm'muy from which 
it has been derived, has here no allusion to law or virtue, but simply to office, Sddharmin 
is a man whose duty or office, or even business, is the same as one’s own ; and henco 
means a fellow, a companion. 

fi At the commencement or conclusion of each Kalpa. See Chap. VIII., note 19. 

« Brahma is here neuter. Throughout our poem the neuter of this word has been 
employed^ designate the Supreme Being himself in his most general character. This 
cannot be the case here, since Kmhna speaks of^ himself as the Supreme Being, and 
Brahma as distinct from him. At the same time it has nothing to do with BrahmA, 
masculine. But as BrahuA (masc.) is the mytholog|ical. personi&ation of the creative 
power of a Vedic or semi-mythological Supreme Beinj^, so is Brahma here the philo- 
sophical type of the creative principle of the philosophical Supreme Being. Bw not a 
personiflcation, nor even separate from the Supreme Being, but merely a part of him 
distinct from s||irit, the material essence inherent in him, by moans of which, himself 
then both efficient and material creator, he produces the universe. 

7 Not merely those forms or bodies which are literally bom from the wombs of gods, 
men, or beasts ; but generally whatever is produced from anything else, and therefore 
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provide the seed. Goodness, badness, and indifference,^ — the qualities 
thus called, sprung from nature, induence the imperishable soul ® within 
the body, O strong-armed one ! Of these, goodness is lucid and free from 
disease, on account of its spotlessnoss, and implicates (the soul) by 
means of Connection with the pleasant, and connection with knowledge, 
O sinless one ! ^ Know that badness, being of the nature of desire, arises 
from appetite and propensity. This implicates (the soul^, 0 son of Kunti ! 
by connection with action. But know that indifference, arising from 
ignorance, is the delusion of all mortals. This implicates (the soul) by 
means of foUy, idleness, and sloth, O son of Bh&rata ! Goodness connects 
(the soul) with pleasure, badness with action, Bharatail but indifference 
surrounding knowledge connects it indeed” with foUy.'® When one has 
surmounted badness and indifference, goodness exists, Bhiirata! badness 
when one has surmounted goodness and alscf indifference ; indifference 
when one has surmounted goodness and badness.^® When knowledge, 

all things. The object in introducing these two shlokas, before explainfng the three 
is to show what relation the material essence (commonly callcu praknti^ but here 
Brahma), from which they spring, bears to the Supreme Spiiit on the one hand, and to 
matter on the other. 

^ The words are translated freely, as otherwise the sense of the whole chapter would 
remain obscure. Literally they would be ‘reality,’ ‘in^ulse,’ and ‘ilarkness.’ Sec 
Introduction. * - 

Through the medium of matter, to which their direct influence is confined. Tims 
they affect the senses, which transmits their good or bad impressions to the seat of 
sensibility fmanasj ; this, again, forwards them to individual w^WM^j^^fahankdraJ y 
miff this £o the intc^le 9 | /^y(f<^/!?V. whicli being in direct eommunliSallonwitli the soul, 
conveys them to itT 

Lit. : ‘ binds,* viz., in the bonds of transmigration. 

Lassen has a long irrelevant note on the force of ata^ very useful in a gi'ammar of 
the Vedas, but of doubtful value for a poem of the date of ours. Suffice it to say, th^ 
as he has shown, the fanciful explanation of the scholiasts must b(i rejected, and the 
common use of the part'cle throughout the ‘ Mahhbhfirata,’ and other works of like style 
and approximate date, be accepted, namely, that of a confirmative expletive. * 

The whole of this shloka seems to me merely a recapitulation of shlokas 6, 7, and 8. 

This is ill expressed, though the meaning is obvious? Goodness predominates 
,when the other tvro qualities aro conquered or suppressed ; badness when the other two 
are mjjtii minority, etc. The three qualities, it must be remembered, are never sepa- 
rated ; they always act in concert, and, however good the soul may be, as even Brahmh 
himself, the highest of material beings, some small portion of badness And indifference 
remains within it. ‘ It is only the proportion of their admixture which is here alluded 
to, since it is impossible that the soul, while united to material existence, can entirely 
subdue or eradicate any one of these qualities. 
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the bright light, has been produced through all the entrances into this 
body, then one may know that goodness indeed is matured. Avidity, 
activity, undertaking of actions, restlessness and covetousness, these are 
produced when badness is matured, O Prince of liharata! Absence of 
light and of actiTity,^* felly, and also delusion, — these are produced when 
s indifference is matured, O son of Kuru ! But when a mortal reaches 
I liis dissolution, and goodness is matured within him, he then approaches 
the spotless worlds of those who obtain the highest place.^® He who 
reaches dissolution during (the predominance of) badness, is born again 
in those who are attached to actions,^’ and one who dies in indifference, is 
born again in the » wombs of the senseless.^” They call the I'cward of a 
good action, of the quality of goodness and spotless; the reward of 
badness, piiin; the reward of indifference, ignorance.^® Prom goodness 
is produced knowledge, from badness only desire; from indifference 
sj^ring folly, delusion, and also ignorance. Those who remain in good- 
ness, go upwards; those of the quality of badness remain in a middle 
state. Those of indifference, remaining in a state of the lowest qualities,; 


As the body has been oallod the mansion of the sonl, so arc the senses, through 
which the inhabiting spirit rel*<*iv(?s knowledge, considcrcil us its doors. 

** The absence of light, tb(j distinguishing attribute of goodiKJSs ; and of activity, 
that of badne^ — “ ' ^ " 

Wilkins, Schlegcl, and Clalanos have here rendcTcd nitamarkldm as if it meant 
.‘those who understand the Suijreme Spirit.' Su(!li understanding is, however, constantly 
declared to he the gate to (‘mancipation, and the scmtence Avould therefore signify that 
thos(j in whom goodness predominated were emaiieipated. This is obviously ncit the 
, sense, since in shlukus 20 and 26 we anr told tliut one must entirely overcome; the iufiu- 

* enec of all three qualities, in order to be; emancipated. As the scholiast Shridharaswhniin 

* td*s us, the word is compounded of uttnmay ‘ highest,' (as place, joy, path, etc.) and vid^ 

a root of the sixth class, ‘ to obtain.' 'J'lic highest place is not the highest of all, but 
only the highest of the tlireo places here iiu'iitioned as the futurtjs of the throe different 
classes of beings, and the allusion is to the worlds of Brahmh, the l*iti is, the Bcyaji, etc. 
(soe Chap. V., note 39), as contrasted with the bodies of Ben or beasts on earth. ""Ileucc;, 
too, the use of the word i^kdn in the plural. Had it referred to the Supreme Spirit, as 
the translations would lead us to supposi;, the w'ord loha^ if used at all, must have been, 
been in the singular number. ' 

The worldly, and consequently wicked, among men. 

Beasts and inorganic mattt;r. 

As k nowled ge is to the Hind6 philosopher, as well as to the Hebrew inonareli, 
the greateSf^ffi^ Tfnoranee. is the greatest evil to which the soul can be subjected. 
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go downwards.*” When the spectator*' acknowledges no agent but the 
qualities, and comprehends that which is superior** to the qualities, he 
approaches my being. Having overcome the three qualities which co- 
originate ** with the body, the soul, released from regeneration, mortality, 
age, and pain, eats of ambrosia.’ ** 

^ ARJUNA SPOKE. 

'By what marks is one who has overcome these tjirce qualities (dis- 
tinguished), 0 master ? 'What is his course of life ? and how does he 
overcome these three qualities?’ 

THE UOLY ONE SPOKE. 

^ He who'"’ who does not hate (the throe ([ualities), brightness^ actiyi^^ 
and also delusio^*” 0 son of Pundu ! when they come forth (from nature’s 
bosom), nor long for them' when they return .to it,*' — who, sitting as if 
unconcerned, is not agitated by the qualities, lind who does not waver, 


This is iTiorely a rcoapitulution of slilokas 14 and 15. Upwards and downwards 
must b(! understood to allude to the scale of states, or ratluT bodies, in which the soul 
may be confined in transmigratiem. According to Kapihi (Sunkliya Pravaehaiia, HI., 42) 
ana his disci pl e; Ishwara Krishna (Suukhya ITarilcli, shloka 53), tliese bodies an 
fourteen m number, distributed in three elasses, in the following descending order : — 
Tlie first class were deemed divine, or rather superhuraap, and were eight in number, 
/Viz.: 1. hrahmfi and the superior gods; 2. The Prajhpatis or great progenitors oi 
tho human race ; 3. Saumya or lunar bodies; 4. Tndra and the inferior gods (Devas) ; 
5. Gaiulharvas, heavenly minstrels or angels ; 6. Kfikshasas ; 7. Yakshas ; 8. Pishfiehas. 
The second class was in ^, . I’he third was beinp inferior to man, of five ,ki^i|a, viz. : 
10. Pashu,_ domes tic’ ammals ; 11. Mriga, wild beasts ; 12. Birds ^ 13V Tteptdes, fisheSj 
and insects^ T4."Teget}iT)les and morganic bodies. Going upwards^viis,' therefore, 
entering tTie region otaiiy of the firsrei^iLr;""'gomg downwards being rc-borii in any ol 
the last five. The middle state was man. 

/■ 21 Tiip which Kapila and other philosophers compare to a spectator sitting 

fpassivcly in tho body, and w'atehiiig the operations of nature, w’hich is likened to a ballit- 
tgirl dancing on tho stage of life. 

I -- The Supreme being. ♦ 

Schlegel wrongly * e corporc gonitis.’ They do not spring from the body, but from 
nature, and are, then^fore, eo-originate with all matter, ai^, consequently, ivith tht 
boefy. Remark the force of the proposition .smii in samndbhardn. 

% *' The food of immortality, which is union with the Supreme Being. 

^•'^'he yo in the next shloku is also the subject here. 

Merely other names for the three qualitii*s, sattivay rajas, a*W famas. Sec 
Introduction. 

f Whim they eomo forth from nature, their action begins ; and ceases when thoj 
return 1o it. 
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but (clings to the persuasion) ‘that the qualities exist who is the 
the same in pain and pleasure, self-contained, with the same (feelings) 
towards a lump of earth, a stone, or gold ; equally-minded to those whom 
he likes and those whom he dislikes, constant, equally-minded in blame 
or praise of himself, — in honour or disgrace, — towards both paAies, Mends 
or foes; free from self-interest in all undertakings: he is said to have 
/overcome the qualities. And he who worships with religious and 
; exclusive devotion, when he has overcome the qualities, is fitted for the , 
Existence of the Supreme Spirit. For I “ indeed am the representative ] j 
of the Supreme Spirit, arid of the imperishable ambrosia, and of eternal ; 
law, and of inteni»e happiness.’ 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Fourteenth Chapter, by name 

‘devotion in connection with the three auALrriBS.’ 


2*^ Compare, but do not confound, Chapi III., 28, note 31. The meaning is here, 
that he knows them to exist, and, therefore, that it is they alone which impel him towards, 
or keep him back from, action, 

' Krishna himself. We have here a declaration of what has been understood])] 
throughout our poem, — ^thc identification of Krishna himself with the Supreme Being, /if 
30 We should conceive that this clause had been added by our artful author, that his J? 
more Brfihmanical and orthodox reader might not take advantage of the genitive • 
hrahmam^i^ which may be either neuter or masculine, and interpret it as alluding to 
Brahmfi* the firstperson of the mythological triad. This he prevents by identifying;^ it 
it with himself, Kri^na of Tishnu.” 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH.’ 


THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

‘They say that the eternal sacred fig-tree* grows with its roots 


* This chapter contains a treatise on tlic nature of spirit generally. It commences 
with an allegory (shlokas 1 — 6), which alludes to tlic whole universe, the eternal 
revolving curreut of lifi*, under the figure of the lianjfin, or sacred fig-tree. It then 
proceeds to describe spirit in the human body or the iTidividual soul (shlokas 7 — 11) ; 
then to the universal spirit (shlokas 12 — 17); and lastly, %jpecifies spirit, as individual 
god, the Supreme Heing. 'J’his division is quite necessary for a right comprehension 
of the whole chapter. • 

For a coniph te and most interesting account of this tree, which th(‘ limits of our 
note will not allow us to transcribe, w’e must refer the reader to Lassen’s excellent wprk, 

‘ Indisehc Altcrthumskimdo,’ Vol. I., p. 2d5 — 260. The Aahaattha is known to ? 

botanists as they/c/^^ rdigiom^ and is considered as the male of the fiem or Indian 

^fig-tree, more commonly known to Europeans sis the Banyan. It is found in ail parts 
• of India and Ceylon, except on the table land of the Dekltaji ; and every village has one ‘ 
specimen which it honours with all the reverence due to its sanctity. It is found 
separately, and not in the forests, forming, as it does, a forest in itself. At an incon- 
siderable height from the ground, the stem puts forth a crown of branches, which, grow- 
ing for sonu; distance horizontally, each lets fall a single shoot, which grows downwards 
till it reaches the earth, and there takes root, thus forming a pillar, which supports the 
parent branch. Above* the first crowm of branches another is presently produceu, which, 
growing beyond the first, lets fall another circle of i)illars outside them. This process 
(!ontinu(‘s till tin; w'hohj sometimes reaches the ludght of 200 feet, and an unlimited 
number of secondary stems circle around the <»rigiiial trunk. A vast house is thus 
formed, w’ith innumerable chambers one wdtliin another, and increasing, as one pen#* 
trates further inward, in mysterious darkness and exhilarating coolness, which the hottest 
sun of India cannot affect.* No wonder, then, that this natural dwelling, of%red, as it 
w(}rc, to man, in the place of his own far less elegant or pleasant constructions ; — no 
\ronder that th('so circling mysterious bowers, — these cool but not close retreats, — ^planted 
by Providence, not in thi; wild jungle, but in the midst of fertile plains, should win the 
reverence of the native whom they sheltered ! No w^onder that its branches, taking root 
on ear^and forming new stems,* should figure to the reflective the idea of eternal life ! 
And such is, indeed, the type which they presented. I.assen is of opinion that the whole 
passage here insertc'd is borrowed from an older source, and quotes a passage, supposed to 
be alluded to by the scholiast, from tbc Khthaka Upanishad, VI., 1, in which the tree 
is said to be the Semen and Brahma (n). He himself, however, believes the allegory to 
allude only to the Vedas, from what is said in shloka 1, that ‘ he who knows it, knows 
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above® and its branches downwards. He who knows this tree, the 
leaves of which are Vedic hymns,* knows the Vedas. Its branches® shoot 
forth downwards and upwards, nourished and increased by the qualities, 
and having objects of sense as tendrils. And their roots, which extend 
downwards, are the connecting bonds of action in the worlcl of man.' 
Its form is not thus understood in this world, neither its end, nor 
beginning, nor ifs constitution. When one has hewn df)wn this sacred 
fig-tree, together with its wide-spreading roots,’' with the steady axe of 
indifierence® (to the world), then may that® place be sought, to which 
those who go return no^'more. And I allude’® to that primeval spirit 


Ike Vedas/ If I might be porinitt(‘d to differ from so liigh an authority, I should con- 
mveHih't this phrase referred ,to what is said immediately before, that its loaves were 
Vedic: hymns, for he who knoi/s the whole tree would knoV the leaves too, and coLse- 
qucmtly the Vedas, of which fey are the hymns. lie furthe r quotes a passage transcribed 
by the scholiast Madhusddana, from some unknown in whicdi the tree is said to 

represent developed matter, tlie trunk bei^g intellec't, the senses forming the interior 
cavity, the branches being the* gi’osser elements of matter, its leav<*s the objen'ts of sense, 
and its fruits the pains and pleasure’s of this life*. Judging from the deseription in our 
o>vfi poem, which bears soniei reseniblane*ei to this, I am inclined to think with the 
scholiast, that the allejgor}' is a figure of the wkole; unive’rse, the mass of e*.reation, the 
whole current of rtwolviiig material existence. The earth, then, from whiedi it springs 
would be nature, tlie material essence : and the branchcis, the individual bodies, which 
spring from matter originally, and again, eventually, return to it ; the sap that runs 
through and influences the wliole would be the three qualitie*s ; the tendrils, would be the 
the objects of sense ; which arc connected to the individual boeiies by the senses, and so on. 

3 Alluding to. the brane*hes themselves afterwards taking root. 

* This may be explained in many ways. In the first place, tradition asserti^d that 
the Vedic hymns were originally written on dry leaves. Again, as a tree puts forth its 
leaves for the shelter of the earth, and then discards them to manure it, so has the 
material deity (Brahm§0 put forth the Vedic institutions to shelter mankind from evil, 
and delivered them to him for his improvement and cultivation. Or, as the leaves are 
tLc honour and ornament of a tree, the Vedas arc the glory of the world, etc. 

5 The individual bodies of all things and beings, nourished by the three qualities, us 
the brane^jes are by the sap. 

® As the roots connect the branches more fi nnly with tlie earth from which they 
originally sprung, so dqes action connect the bodies and the souls they contain more 
closely with the world, and implicate them in the necessity of regeneration. 

I The actions which implicate their agents in regeneration. 

t ® When one has annulled the power of matter and of action by a resolute liidiffer- 
ence to the wu’ld. 

t ® The Supreme Being. 

^0 In speaking of that place. Schlegel ti’anslatcs this word by deduco^ Galanos by 
< ] am,* ana Wilkins (Parraud's trans.) ‘ j *ai rendu manifoste.’ Let the reader choose. 
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only, from which the eternal “ stream (of life)^* emanates. Those who 
are free from arrogance and delusion, who have subdued the vice of 
attachment to the world, always constant to the Adhyatma,'* who have 
repulsed desires, and are free from the influence of those opposites known 
as pleasuri and pain, proceed unbewildorcd to that imperishable place. 
Neither sun nin* moon illumines that spot. The place, to which those 
who go return not, is my supreme dwelling. An etemjl porti on^* of me 
only, having assumed life*® in this world of life, attracts*** the heart and 
the fi ve senses, *'* which belong to nature. AVhatever body the_8overeign 
spirit*** enters or quits, it is connected w'ith it •by snatching those senses 
from nature, even as the breeze snatches perfumes frou» their very bed.*® 
This spirit approaches the objects of sense, by presiding over the car,-® 
the C 3 "e,®** the toiicli, the taste, and the smelly and also over the heart.®’ 


1*^ Lit.: ‘ancient,’ /.c., ■>\'itliout bcginniilg. * 

Among otluT meanings, prairitfi has tlial of ‘ a continuous flow or cuiTcnt, the 
tide of events,’ etc. * * ' ^ 

''3 ‘Sei'Chap. VIII., note 1. 

He is now about t(» speak of the lowest kind of ptfrmha^ or spirit, the individual 

soul. 

Mate rial life, wliich commgiices and ends with the uufrerse. Life, like time, w'hen 
contrasted witncternitv, c^ "only be said of the existence of what is peffshahll*. Life 
being a conditional and dependent, not a positive term, cannot be said of what never 
undergofjs death. 

' This is a mode of showing the connection between the soul and matter. The senses 
and the heart are the links between the soul and the external world. When, therefore, 
the soul enters the body, it attracts to itself, that is, connects with itself these senses, by 
which it is enabled to obtain that knowledge of the universe which aids its emancipation. 

Lit : ‘ the senses, which have the heart as sixth.’ The more correct rendering 
would therefore be, ‘ the six senses, including the heart but as the latter is superitr 
and distinct from the senses, though improperly called a sense itself, I have preferred the 
given translation. Sehlcgel remaiks, with truth, that this peculiar construc^on is not 
unwonted either in Saiisknt or other tongues, lie eites, for the first, Ilitopadosha, ed. 
Bonn, p. 63, 7 ; and 106, 16. For the latter, Juvenal, Sat. I., 64, and the Xibelungen 
Lied, verse 1379. • 

, * Sclbe vierdc degenc vani wir an den se.* 

, soul being a portion (that emanated) of the Supreme Spirit (is/iwara). 

From the flowers which contain them. t 

^ 20 jn these two words the concrete is put for the abstract, the organ itself for the 
[sense of which it is the site. 

( 21 The meaning of this shloka is, that without the soul, and the vital cneigy which 
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The foolish do not ])orceivc it when it quits llic body, nor when it rcimains 
(in it), nor when, actuated by the qualities, it enjoys (the world). Ihit 
those who have the eyes of knowledge do perceive it. And devotees, who 
strive to do so, perceive it d'welling w’ithin themselves; but those who 
have not overcome themselves,** being destitute of sense, do nt)t perceive 
it, even though they strive to do so. Know that that bi^iance *^ which 
enters the sun an^ illumines the whole earth, and which is in the moon, 
? and in fire, is of me. And 1 enter the ground and support all living 
things by my vigour ; and 1 nourish all lierbs, becoming that moisture, 
of which the peculiar pi-bperty is tastt\*^ And becoming tire,*"^ I enter 
the body of the living, imd being associated with their inspiration and 
expinition, cause food of the four kinds *^* to digest. And 1 cntei’ the 


■ accompanies it, the senses >voul(l l)e luissive, ami have nu corinodioii with the worldly 
. olnects {vishaya)^ which they are iiiti*uded**’to grasp. By thdr inttTvention, the soul, 
when it has once pervaded and dir(*cted tlnmi, becomes cognizant of the objtscts of sense. 

Lit. . ‘ II avc not formtid thoraselves.* 

2'^ lie now comes to s])oak (in shlokus 12 — 16) of the second kind of iV>v£s/w, or 
; spirit, the non-individua.te uiiiyorsul vitality, by which all things arc invigorated, not 
merely with life, but with"' the properties of the soul in divers degr(?es. This is the 
Supreme Being, though iK/i in his s(!parate personality, hut in his connection with 
' matter. When wt consider the univei-se in the light of a child produced in the womb 
of nature (prakriii)^ which is a part of the Supreme Being, by impvcgn^ion Avith 
spirit, the other portion of him, in the place of semen, we slvall understand that that 
semen which gives the strength, the life, the vigour to the fmtus, is the scjeoiid 
which, though really^an emanation froni the Supreme Being, just as*much as jiiJlSiSui , 
soul is, and remaining' an emanation only so long as mafter exists In its development, | 
that is, during the existence of the universe, is so <dosely connected with the Supreme! 
Spirit in his personal individuality, as to be identified with him, mueK more than! 
fi^dividu^ soul can he. 

^ In the cosmology of the Shnkhya school, everj^ element contains, as we have seen, the 
, subtile element which corresponds to each one of the scnsi's. Thus the peculiar property 
> of ether (dhdsha) is audiblencss, or that which corresponds to the sense of hearing ; that 
of air is tangibleness, corresponding to the sense Oi* touch, etc. The peculiar property of 
water is sapidity, which r jrrespoiids to the sense of taste. The water or moisture in the 
earth enters, then, the vegetable body, and, becoming sap, lends to it its sweet or sour, 
i bitter or pungent, taste. 

* Vaishwdnara is a name of Agni (see Index), It bere means the beat' of the 
stomach, wbioh is supposed to cook the food within it, till all the nourishment is 
expunged and transmitted to the blood, etc., and nothing but the non-uutritious part left 
to pass away. This process of cooking is therefore nothing but that of digestion. . 

I Which are explained by the scholiast Shridharaswfimin to he — 1st, Bkaknlnjay 
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lioai*t of each one, and from me come meraoiy, knowledge, and reason. 
And I alone am to he known })y all the Vedas,®’ and I am the composer 
of the Vedanta,®^ and nlso the interpreter of the Vedas. These two 
si)irits®® fPtiriiahasJ exist in the world,®^ the divisible and also the 
indivisiblef The divisible is every living Indng. The indivisible is said 
to be that which pervades all. Hut there is another, the highest spirit®^ 
fPurmhaJf designated by the name of the Supreme S^ul, which, as the 
imperishable master, penetrates and sustains the triple world. Since I ® 
j surpass the divisible, and am higher also than the indivisible, I am, 
I therefore, celebrated in the world and in the \*edas as the highest Person 
[ fPurmha), He who, not deluded (by the world), know* me to be thus the 
\ highest Person fParmlm), knows all things, and worshii)s me by every 


such as may ho chewed, as In'oad ; 2nd, such as may he s^allowctd, as milk or 

(!urds ; 3rd, Lehyn^ whot is licked with the tongue, as liquorice ; 4th, Clrnhya, what is 
suckod with the lips, as jelly, etc. 

These and the following words would seem to be a Brhhmanical exemplification 
of the two preceding lin(‘S. To be known by the Vedas pre-supj) 08 es an exercise of 
\ memory on the part of the student. The Vedanta is a philosophical treatise on the 
theology of the Vedas, and w’ould therefore require knowlcdye of the Supreme Being, etc., * 
while to interpret tluj Vedas, the renmniny powers must be brought into full force. This ; 
explanation is undoubtedly fanciful, hut it is difficult otherwise to account for what is 
here so foreign to all that has gone before. The whole shloka hears the stamp of a ^ 
copyist’s interpolation, an idea wdiieh is favoured by the change of metre in so sudden a •, 
manner. 

The name of a w'ork and school of philosophy, the composition and founding of 
which arc ascribed, among many other works, to the Vyksa, Krishna Dwaipkyana, who 
compiled the Vedas. As we know it, the work, whicli also bbars'thc Bame of Uttar a ^ br 
second Mhndmdy hears iiitomal evidence of being considerably posterior to the ‘ Bhagavad- ^ 
Gitk,* and cannot, therefore, bt? here alluded to. The? word, however, ( = veda an^) \ 
means nothing more than the ‘end of the Vedas,’ and might be given to any school or 
treatis<*. wdiich had the expounding of the V(;dic doctrines as its chief object. If this ■ 
again be not meant, w'e must take the w^ord in the general sense of tlie ‘ stuoy of Vedic 
th eology / and the word hrii must be rendered ‘ institutor.’ 

29 Jfamely, the individual soul, here called divisible (shloka# 7 —ll), and the universal 
.vital energy, called the indivisible (shlokas 12 — 15.) 

^*^’ut generally for the universe or matter, to which these two belong, and on the 
existence of wkich their ow n individual e xistence depends. 

3* He now speaks of spirit entirely independent of matter, and of ikis there is but 
one form, the supreme, eternal, infinite, individual (haty. 

Krishna again expressly identifies himself with the Supreme Being. 
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condition.®* Thus have I declared, 0 sinless one! this most mystic 
science. A man, if he knows this science, will be wise and do his duty,®^ 
0 son of Bharata ! * 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Fifteenth Chapter, by name 

‘devotion by the attainment to the highest pehson.’ 


t 33 'WTiatever he does, in whatever condition of life, becomes a sacrifice to me. 
j 34 The duty of his caste. Krishna takes care to bring all his teaching round to the 
same point, the persuasion of Aijuna to fight. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH.’ 

THE HOLY OXE SPOKE. • 

‘ Eearlessness, purification of his nature, continuance in devotion 
through spiritual knowledge, almsgiving, temperance and study, mortifi- 
cation, rectitude, harmlessncss, truth, freedom from anger, inditfcrcnce to 
the world,* mental tranquillity, straightforwardness,® benevolence towards 
all beings, modesty, gentleness, bashfulness, stability, energy, patience, 
resolution, purity, freedom from vindictivenes^ and from conceit, — these 
are (the virtues) of the man who is born to the 1st of the Devas, Bharata ! 
Deceit, pride and conceit, anger an^ abusiveness also, and ignorance, are 
(the vices) of him who is born to the lot of the A suras, 0 son of Pritlia ! 
The lot of tho Devas is considered considered conducive to final liberation,* 


r ' This chapter treats of that part of the doctiiiie of tjansniigration which concerns 
jthc state immediately after tfiis life. The deeds performed on earth affect a man’s soul 
in five ways, two of which are bad and three good, or, as they are here called, Hampad 
Anuri, or the infeimal fate, and Sampad Dnivi, or the divine fate. The two bad are as 
follows : — First. Those who act badly are dispatched to the regions inhabited and pre- 
sided over by the Asuras, the enemies of the gods, the giants and demons of Hindu 
nwthology. These regions are limited, in philosophical w'orks, to three — the regions 
of the Yakshas, It&kshosas, and Pishhehas. Wo have also mention of Naraka as a 
gen eral term. (See Chap. I. note 35). Secondly, they are born again on'*^caftli in the 
^di'es oTmferior men or of animals. The good "^first receive the kingdoms of the Devos 
as their reward. These are five in number. (Sec Chap. V. note 39.) Secondly, af^r 
a sojourn in these regions proportionate to their merits they are born a^iii on earth 
in the bodies of the superior in rank and virtue among men. But the fifth flte, higher 
th^ both of^these, is the object of philosophy — final emancipation from material 
existence and union with the Supremo Being. ^ 

Tydffa means cither * abandonment of worldly interests,* or simply ‘ liberality.* I 
*havo preferred the former as being the meaning more usual in philosopnical language. 

^^y^iitkunay is a spy ; rahhuna^ the character of a spy, a taste for watching and in- 
forming of the actions of others ; apaiahmmy irt'edom from such disposition. As 
pinhwm also means * cruel,* apaUhima might be rendered ‘ clemency.* ^ 

' ^ After a sojourn in the world of the Devas, the soul is again invested on earth with 

the body of the higher and superior among men, to whom the practice of devotion is 
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that of the Asuras to confinement (to material existence). • Grieve not, 
0 son of Pandu ! thou art bom to a divine lot. In this world there arc 
two sorts of natures in beings, that of the Dev as (divine), and also that 
of the Asuras (infernal). The divine has been declared at full length."’ 
Hear from me tlie infernal, 0 son of Prithii ! Men of the infefnal nature 
f do not comprehend either the nature of action, or that of cessation fr’ora 
^ action. They possess neither purity, nor yet morality, nor truthftdness. 
They deny that the universe has any truth in it, or is really constituted, 
or possesses a Lord,® or that it has arisen in certain succession,’ or any- 
1 thing else, save that it is* there for the sake of enjoyment. Maintaining 
such a "^dew, thei5» souls being ruined and their minds contracted, baneful 
in their actions and hostile to the world, they prevail for destruction. 
Indulging insatiable covetousness, filled with deceit, pride, and madness, 
in their folly they adopt wrong conceptions,” and proceed, impure in their 
mode of life, — indulging unlimited reflections that end in annihilation,® 
considering the enjo3’ment of their d#sircs as the highest object, persuaded 
that such'® (is life). Caught in a hundred snares of false hopes, prone to 
desire and anger, thej^ seek abundance of wealth by improper means, for 


easier than to others. On* the other hand, after a sojourn among the Asuras, it is 
lnvestc3’wifh'"the body of some* animal, or, at best, with tliat of an inferior man, to 
whom the practice or devotion is almost impossible, and transmigration consequently 
more liable to ensue. 

® In the first three shlokas of this chapter. 

If ® They deny the truth of the creation and preservation of the world as taught by the 
ij Vedas or th^ S chools of Philosqjihy. They believe matter to be (jtemal and sclf- 
!, coSsBtuteS^^SS arc, in sbofC at heirfs ' of the most worjldlv ap d lensf. j j ptopecfjyg ] 

This is, of course, said of theirdrl(lIy,^wbo are atbeiste Vy neglect, iii3iffCTcn^’, and 
pit'^sumption, nyt of such reasoning atheists as Kapila. 

’ The regular succession of supreme spirit to nature, nature to manifest matter, and of 
this last C^in in the philosophical order already described. This is the translation of 
Schlegel. Wilkins and Galanos have followed thd Scholiasts in an arbitrary explana- 
tion, which attributes to this compound the meaning of * produced by man and woman,’ 
and to that 1i)f ‘caused by love.’ LassciL has so ably supported Schlegel’s 

rendering that it would be superfluous to reiterate here the pros and com of the question.* 
I ^ As to the nature and the object of the universe. 

„ ® They sujjport their false worldly views of the nature of things by jpegplgJtiKP 

Brea son in g, which really amounts to nothing at all. The translators have mostly very 
far.fetcKd interpretations of this simple compound. 

Namely, kamahaitukaf or made for the sake of enjoyment. 
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the sake of pandering to their own lusts. ^ I have now obtained this thing, 
and 1 will obtain that pleasure. I possess this wealth, and that, too, 1 
will yet possess. 1 have slain this enemy, and I will slay others also. 
I am sovereign, I am enjoyer (of the world). I am perfect, strong, and 
blessed. ^ am opulent, and of noble birth. Who else is like me? 
I will sacrifice,^! will give alms, I will slay.’ ^us speak those who are 
b^ooled b^ iterance. Confused by many worldly th(^ughts, surrounded 
by the meshes of bewilderment, devoted to the enjoyment of their desires, 
they descend to foul ITaraka.*^ Esteeming themselves very highly, self- 
willed, Ml of possessions,^^ pride, and madness, they hypocritically 
worship writh nominal saciihces, not according to ritual.'^ Indulging 


is, violence, pride, desire and anger, detesting me (who live) in 
their own and others’ bodies, jevilers of me, — such as these, hating (me), 
cruel, the lowest of men among mankind, and*wicked, I continually hurl 
into wombs of an infernal nature.^^ Having entered an infernal womb, 
more and more deluded in every succeeding regeneration,” they never 
come to me, CT^son of Kunti ! and Mnce they proceed to the lowest w alk.” 
That gate of hell,” which causes the destruction of the soul,” is threefold 
( —desire, an g e r, covetousness. One should therefore abandon this triad. 

I ' LibSated from these thr^ gat es o f obscu rity,” O son of Kunti ! a n^ 
accomplishes the salvation of his soul, and thus attains the highest path.*° 
He who, negiectii^ the law of H oly Writ, lives after his own desirt^ 


See Chapter 1, note 35. 

” This compound occurs in shloka 10, with the ^ght change of dambha ^ dhana. 
It would be preferable to retain that reading here, but as we have no authority fbr the 
change we must explain dbana as alluding to the costly ostentation of their offenngs. ^ 
If '3 Merely for the sake of ostentation, their hearts taking no part therein, as Holy 
({Writ enjoins. , , . 

” In thei» repeated transmigrations, their souls are invested with bodies which are 
considered of an infernal nature, as animids, insects, and inorgtsiic matter. 

^ I ” The repetition of the substantive marks that of the act increasing in intensity. 

f ^^unction with inorganic matter. 

i So called, because they open Karaka to receive the soul, which giv^ way to them. 

I IB Its debasement in the scale of bodies. 

I ” Another name of Karaka. 
ilftl ^ Extinction in the Supreme Being. 
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attains neither perfection, nor happiness, nor the highest walk.” Let 
Holy "Writ b e therefore thy authority “ in the determination of what 
should he done, and what not. Knowing that works are proclaimed ini 
pjP ftou shovddest j 

Thus in the TJpams&ads, etc. (stands) the Sixteenth Chapter* by name 
< DMonoN nr jmeAnn lo ihb xoi or ihb devas akd ihat*of the asubas.’ 


( ” Perfectipn oa eaith, happiness in the hearen of the Deities, and final emancipation, 
^ Schl^ has shown, by^nmerous examples, that when the word prarndtja is nsed 
without a verb, the ii^atiTC mu, not the present osti, must be generally supplied. He 
cites ‘Hitopadesha,’ i. line 114 (in Johnson’s edition), and ‘Nala,’ ir., 13. 
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•chapter the seventeenth.* 

SPOKE. 

* But what is the state of those who, neglecting the ordinance of 

Holy Writ, worship, foil of faith, Krishna? (lb it) goodness, badness, or 
indilference?* • 

THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

* The faith of mortals is of three kinds. •It springs from each one’s 
own disporition.® Learn that it is o f the natur e^of goodness, and also of 
badness and indifference. The faith of each man is in accordance with 
his nature, 0 Bharata ! Mortal man, who is gifted with faith; is of the 
same nature as that (being) on whom ho reposes his faith.^ The gpod 


* In Chap. XIV. an explanation has been given of the*natiire of the three qnaUt:es 
. which influence matter. The subject is now resumed, and the object of the present 
chapter is to show how t hese q ualities affect the reli g io us feelings of^ankmd generally, 
apart^m the considerafion oflEe “^faBlisEed relT^m Krahfe^besloot’rl^y directly 
to \^una’s' question, btft ihi&ectly^' by explaining the nature of relirious faith. He 
distinguishes its practical manifestation as of three kinds: 1st, Baci^ce, whi^ 
includes all worshinpor'lhe duty of min towards God; 2nd, Mortf ScaHon T or seff- 
goYcrnmenJ^his duty towards himself ; 3rd, Almsgiving; whic h in(^c[^’'^cha^i^jc»r 
imi dui^lawards'his fellbw^ature*; and shows'“’tM'tS!ruence ofeach^oflbKeliuahties oh. 
; these 'exeri^ises severally. ' 

( ^ The disposition (jtwahhdm) is, as we have already seen, the natural character of a 

^ man, which inclines him to good, evU, or inertness in all that he does, and is a mixture 
of the three qualities in different proportions, — a good disposition containing more 
aattwa, or goowess, than badness or indifference ; a bad one, more badness, and so on. 

3 The construction is here somewhat difficult, though tUb sense is clear enough. 
«Taken in the order of the English, the Sanskrit wor^ would stand thu8,-^^yd»» pwruj^ 
yo (ytO shraddhdmayah^ so (astij aa sva, yachehhraddho faaitij, ‘This mortal, who is 
full or faith, he is that^ indeed, towards which he is fluthful.’ The usual constnmtion in 
Sanskrit would be, — Yah ahraddhdmayo ayom puruho yaehohhraddh^h aa ava aah. 
Thus the first aa corro^nds to the yat in yaohchhraddhahj the second to the yah. Two 
words, however, in this line have an unusual force. Ayam, which at first sight appears 
to be redundant, on account of the second aa, is really an attributive to puruahoy and 
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wonbip the gods, the bad the Yakshas and Bdkshasas. OtW men, being 
indifferent, worship the Pretas and Bhutas/ Enow that those men who 
practise severe sel^mortidcation, not in accordance with Holy Writ,^ 
being full of hypocrisy and egotism, and gifted with, desires, passions, and 
headstrong will, — ^torturing the collection of elementary parts® '^hich com- 
pose the body, without sense, and torturing me*^ also, who exist in the 
inmost recesses of^ the body, are of an infernal tendency. But even the 
food, which is pleasant to each (kind of disposition), is of three kinds.® 
Sacridce, mortification, and almsgiving (are each of three kinds).® Hear 
the following division of these. Those which increase life, v^our. 


maiks that the latter word was to he used in its commonest sense of man, 
imited body and soul existing on this earth, and not in its wider phil osopaicaJL mean ing 
of ddsenbed in Chap.#Xy. Again, the first sa has l»cre nieTorciToi^’aSc^ ra 

such a kind, or nature,* which lenders the sense of the whole passage comprehensihle. 
{ This is explained hy the very next shloka. If a man worship the gods, whose nature 
\ contains a predominance of goodness, his own nature will contain a ukc predominance. 
If he worship the Khkshasas, and rely on tl¥3m, his nature is a had one, and so on. 

* These are two species of spirits which are generally mentioned together. They 
both of them haunt cemeteries, and animate dead bodies, and their worshippers are of 
the 'lowest kind, since it is the blackest superstixion and the meanest fear only which 
prompts their worship. 

X ® He here deprecates all seff- t o r far e. except that which is practised in accordance 
I with Holy Writ, and which JfCi'eimffiL^in shlokas 14, 15, and 16. We are inclined to 
^think that the word shdstra, which we have rendered generally hy ‘ Holy Writ,’ alludes 
here, and elsewhere in this chapter, rather to the works which were authorities for the 
Yoga system (s. g.^ Patanjali’s Yoga-sdtras), than to the Vedas, which can. scarcely he 
considered authorities for this species of exercise. The mortification here reprobated is 
that which affects the body only, while the heart and mind still remain fiUed with lusts 
and passion^ it being, like the long fastings of the I’harisecs, a* matter of mere ostenta- 
tion or self-interest. 

* This is said generally of the body, and includes all the principal parts of the more 
material portion of the body, the five grosser and the five subtler elements, the senses, 
aid the organs of action. Mere torture of the flesh, he says, is not real mortification, 

'[ but should be used as a means of acquiring control oyer the heart and thoughts, — of 
i sdf-i^yeiitment. ^ ^ 

V f That is, the Supreme Being : but alluding ratner to the vital ^er^ than to the 
i soul itself, w^h eoula nqt be affected by the torture of matter. Hfilludes xo immddefatg 
; fissting, which destroys that vital energy; 

* 8 Namely: good, bad, and in j^ffigren^ 

B This shlolm is merely an announcement of what he is going to explain, ^jtle is 
exemplifying the action of the throe qualities on each man’s disposition, ana to make the 
^ suUect more clear, he takes the commonest and most homely exdmple, — that of food ; 
; and shows how each man’s disposition inclines him to a different mode of life, even in 
) ^e commonest affairs. 
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strength, heakh, happiness, and gaiety, and which are sayouiy, rich,^^' 
and substantial, are the pleasant foods dear to the good«. The bitter, acid, 
salt, too hot, pungent^ sour, and burning, are the foods beloved by the 
bad, and cause pain, grief, and disease. Whatever food is stale, tasteless, 
and corrupted with rottenness, and even left (after a meal), or impure, is 
|the food preferred by those of the indifferent quality. That sacrifice 
which is performed in accordance with divine law b^j those who do not 
look selfishly for its recompense, and who dispose their hearts to (the 
^conviction) that it is right to sacrifice, is a good one. But know that that 
sacrifice, which is offered by those who regard* its recompense, and also 
for the sake of deceiving (by a false show of piety), 0 best of the 
Bharatas ! is a bad one. That which is not according to law, and with- 
out distribution of the food, without sacred hymns, without paying the 
priest,^* and bereft of faith, they pronounce tcf be an indifferent sacrifice. 
Honouring the gods, the Brahmans, the prccept&rs and the wise, purity, 
straightforwardness, the vow of a Brahmacharf^® and harmlessness, are 
said to be mortification of the body. Speech which causes no excite- 
ment,'* which is truthful and friendly, and also diligence in muttering 
prayers, is called mortification of the mouth. Serenity of heart, gentle- 
ness, silence, self-t^estraint, purification of one’s nature, this is called 
mortification of the heart. This threefold mortification, practised with 
extreme faith, by men who disregard the fruit of their actions, and are 
devoted, is pronounced good. That mortification which is practised for the 


Lit. : ‘ fat, oleaginou8.’ 

lit.: * which has passed a watch,' * which has been cooked over-night.* %e 
night of twelve hours was divided into three ydmas^ or watches of four hours each. 

The spirit of the Brhhman here peers disgracefully through the mJl^k of the 
philosopher, like the Jew of old, and the priest oi modern dayfu and perhaps more than 
either, the Brhhman knew how toaoauire and keep his portion,^! this world's goods, and 
his pay for the services he performed. For every officiating priest, a fee, in propoxtioii 
►to. the style of the offering, was specially exacted, and the offerer was enjoined to prepare 
a mei^ for all the Brhhmans who were present. 

13 gee Chap. VI., note 19. The allusion is here to the chastity an| purity under- 
taken by that vow. 

Such as abuse, whiriii excites anger; or indecent conversation, which excites 

desire. 
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sake of one’s own good reception, honour, and respeot,^ and in hypocrisy 
also, is here^^ declared bad, fickle, and uncertain. That mortification 
whidh is performed by merely wounding one’s self, from an erroneous 
view (of the nature of mortification)^^ or for another’s destruction,^^ is 
called indifferent. A gift which is given in a (right) place a!ld time,^^ 
and to a (fitting) person,*® with the conviction that one^ ought to give 
alms ; and to one yrho cannot return it,*^ is related as a good gift.** But 
that which is given for the sake of a gift in return ; or again, in the 
expectation of its recompense, and reluctantly, is called a bad. gift. That 
gift which is given in a 'wrong place and time, and to the unworthy, 
without the propnr attentions,** and disdainfully, is pronounced an 
indifferent gift. Onif Tat^ Sat,^ this is related as the threefold designa- 


r “ This proves the great esjipem in which the Yogi must have been held even at the 
period at which our author writes, since impostors could assume that character as a 
means of being entertained and held in honop. 

As Schlegol very properly translates it, ^ secundum rationcm nostram.’ 

Under the impression that mortification merely consists in cutting and wounding 
, the flesh, without any subjection of the heart and passions, and that by this means finm 
emancipation may be reached. 

1® Patanjali had taught that a severe and continuous system of mortification, con- 
joined with meditation and ^If-subjection, was the means of acquiring supernatural 
powers (vihliiiti)^ and among these was that of cursing whomever one pleased with 
immediate e^ect. The indifferent, then, having nothing out their own selfish objects in \ 
view, undertake mortification in order to acquire this power, and thus to destroy their j 
private enemies. Of^ourse, however, they do not succeed, from a want of the true 

spu^ ^ that .. - - , - 

r fiSands, follovnng the scholiast, explains the place to bo any holy place, such as 
Benares, and the time to be an eclipse, tlie eleventh nay of the moon, the full moon, or 
the morning. We confess we are unnv^ing to attribute so much Brkhmanical s^er- 
slifiou to our philosopher, but can give no better explanation. Comp. ‘ Ykjnavalkya,’ 1., 6. 

Pdtre is, lit., ‘ in a fitting disb or receptacle.' Its sense is, however, determined 
by .shloka 22, where it again occurs in the ^tivp plurab ^ The scholiast would explain 
l£e looativi) as standing for the dative case ; hut if wo consider that the person to whom 
the gift is made is regarded as the receptacle in whichHt is deposited, the locative is even 
more grammatically correct than the Native. Under these circumstances we are. surprised 
that Lassen, in hm note, &ould prefer to render it by * data justa occasione.' 

' The Christianity of this sentiment may, peri^ps, be somewhat modified, by what > 
is said of the time and place. mr 

33 The whelp shloka is quoted in 'Hitopadesha,* I., 15. 

33 Such as embracing and washing the feet— Galanos. 

3* These three words occur in the ^adM. and are there expUdned as designating 
Bhahmk. They are together eqiuvalcnt to toe mystic phrase, tat tumm an, (the 
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tion of the Sig^n ie BemA» By him were the Brahmans, and Yedas, and 
sacridoes instituted of yore.^ Therefore the rites of sacridce, alms, and 
mortification, enjoined by divine kw, are always commenced by theo- 
logians,*® by gronoimcing the word Om. (With the conviction that the 
Deity is) iat,^ the various rites of saci^ce, mortification, and almsgiving 
are performed^ by those who desire final emancipation, without con- 
sideration of the reward (of their actions) 4 ® That w<^ is used in 
reference to reedity and^ goodness. And the word sat is likewise used in 
(reference to the) performance of a laudable action, 0 son of Prithd ! A 
quiescent state®^ of sacrifice, mortification, and almsgiving, is called sat.\ 


Suprem e Being^ art teat (whole imWeMe),* tee Om ! as teat by which tee Deity is 
‘mvt^e^d, corre^ondihglbo sat to mi. The Vntence indicates the Deity in his . 

relation to tec universe, and marks his divinity in th(f Cbn / his universality in the tat^ I 
and his external existence in the ^ 

Tat^ the neuter of the demonstrative 
univOTSC. 8atj the present participle ( , 

eternity (noted by tee present tense) of the Om ! and connection ^te tee*'W. 
*lie^es the meaning of ‘ existent,* sat has also teat of * real,* and it denotes ^tee real 
^OLU^nce of tee Supreme Being, contrasted with the finite, and therefore unreal existence 
of "matter. * The whole passage seems to be nothing more than a conscience offering to 
the outraged Br&hmanism, and an attempt to authorize the established doctrines by a 
roecies of mystic philosophical terminology, haring for its object the exaltation of the 
Br&hmana, tee Yedas, and tee established We have’hioro than once said that the 

plan of our'author was ebhmliatoryj and teat he wrote at a period when contempt had 
been profusely heaped upon the hierarchical institutions, and this is one of the passages 
which seem to support us in our assertion. 

25 I^amely, at the creation. 


^ Lit., By those who speak of the S^reme Being, that is ^erally those who 
understand and impart their knowlef^ of tee truth or things. It probably refers to 
the phUosophers especially, but may refer generally to all learned theologians. 

} ^ * That all,* riz., tee whole umye|^, everything which exists. 

^ From the conri^ion ^t the Supreme Bring is everything, they perform sacrilAes 
to him in tee persons of jth^ deities according to the Estabushed Keligion ; but not with 
the selfish motives that generally prompt the adherents to the law, but only ihm lonie of 
the Si^eme Being. 

i Jnhal eiSnoipation not being tee reward of these actioiif^but opined by devotion. 
^ Lit., ^existent.*. Hence really existent, realj and since what is real is good as 
opposed to what has only tee appearaxice bTmli^7 ^t also means food, 

^ These two words are strongly contrasted. These three things, worship, self- 
control, and charity are not necessity aettona in the usual acceptation of the worn, but 
may be mental conditions, during which the body is quiescent. He says that they are 
criled gobd y«d?/ iteeU actually permed, when the person actually offers victims to 
go£, or tortures his fiesh or gives alxM to fitting objects ; but they are no Icmso 
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And dlto action,” on a^unt .t>f tiiese (rites), is dfflqini nated. » (rf. What- 
ever sacrifice, almsgiving, or mortification is performed, and whatever 
actimi is done, without faith.” is called osot,” 0 son of Fritha ! lii'or is 
that (of any useJTo us after death or in this life. 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc. (stands) the Seventeenth cLapter, by 
name c 

* DEVOTp)]!T AS BEGAEDS THE THBEE KINDS OF FAITH.* 


( when mentally performed, whei). the devotee who prefers rest to action, offers his pure 
‘ thoughts as a sacri^ce, keeps his body beneath the control of his soul, or maintains a 
I benevolent sympathy towards all beings. 

In opposition to those mentioned in shloka 27, which are done, as we are told in 
shloka 25, oy those who desire final emancipation, etc., and therefore with faith. 

33 The opposite to sai^ lit., * not existing,* thence unreal, had. 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH.* 


ABJIJNA SPOKE. 

' I wish to leam, 0 great-armed one ! the^ nature of renuntiation (of 
actions), and of disinterestedness (in actions),* Krishna! separately, 0 
slayer of Keshin ! * 

THE^ HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

* The sages* know that the rejection of* (all) actions which have a 
desired object, is Renuntiation. The learned *call the disregard of the 
fruit of cve^ action, disinterestedness. Some wise men* say ‘ An acfion 
must be avoided like a crime,’ and others* say ^ The action in sacrifice, 
almsgiving, and mortification should not be avoided.’ Hear my decision 
in this matter as to disinterestedness, 0 best of the Bharatas ! For it is 
' said, 0 first of men ! to be of three kinds.* The* action in sacrifice, alms- 
giving, and mortification should not be avoided. It should be practised 


^ In this chapter he rc-ostahlishes and certifies the principal and fayourite doctrines 
of the Bhagayad-Git&. Renuntiat ion of action is th e w atch^ prd of .,t^ system, 
inaction, only the abandonment of all mterest in t^ action, and of all care as to its 
residt." Tlie two principal kinds of action are relij^ou s action^ as sacrifice, etc., and 
d uty, or fu lfilment Qf the obligations of the steSon in^wCIch one is horn. AU othe ^ 
1dn£ of'^ilon can only have some specific interested bhji^t in view, and are, therel6re, 
to be renounced. This haying been established, he proceeds through the remainder of 
the chapter, beginning at shloka 12, to explain thd^ nature of action and al connected 
with it. From shloka 22 he shows the influence of the three qualities on all things. 

* Compare Chapter V. > 

3 See Chapter IV., note 17. 

^Kapila and his disciples. 

I 3 Particularly those of the Mimknsk School, who relied on the actions enjoined by 
the Vedas. • ^ 

3 According to the three qualities, though, of course, that of the sattwa quality was 
the only true one. 
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only. Sacrifice, alms, and also mortification, are j^e puridcatilpn8'’| of .^e 
wise. But such actions, indeed, must be practised after having rejected 
selfish interests and their consequences. Such, 0 son of Pritha ! is my 
certain and supreme deci sion Again, th^renuntiation of a necess^^? 
action is not right. The rejection of such an action is said f6 be from 
folly and of the quality of indifference.^ If'" one abandon any action, 
merely alleging tl^at it is difficult, from fear of personal annoyance, he 
practises renuntiation under the influence of badness, and would not 
receive the reward of renuntiation. If one perform a necessary action, 
convinced that it must be done, Aijuna ! putting aside self-interest and 
the fruit also (of lips action), that disinterestedness is deemed good. The 
disinterested man, filled with goodness and with contemplation, and free 
from doubts, is not averse to unprosperous, nor attached to prosperous 
action. Por it is impossible for actions" to be entirely abandoned by a 
mortal ; but he who is ‘not interested in the result of actions is called 
disinterested. The result of actions i.f three hinds, unwished for, wished 
for, and mixed,'* accrues after death to those, who do not renounce actions 
but not any result to those who do renounce. Learn from me, 0 hero ! 


The external visible forpis of the internal spiritual purification. ^Sacrificfwas the 
I visible form of worship, which is the purification of the mind; almsgiv^ihg^’’ of charity, 

• which is the purification of the heart ; and mortification is the purification of the flesh. 

I ® That is, belonging to one’s duties of caste. 

^ Since sloth and laziness were part of indifference. 

As Schlegcl remarks, the neuter relative is here ungrammatical, and we should 
expect the masc. ya* from the m which follows. Yat^ however, is found in all the 
M§S., and we must therefore consider it as indefinite, and supply ‘ if’ to express the 
hypothesis implied in the subj. tense of tyajet. The same holds good for the next 
, shi^oka. 

' The construction is here somewhat irregular. Shakyam is the neut. of the 
fut. part. uasB. of sMky * to be able,' and the passive meaning contained in it must be 
transferrea in English to the inff tyaktmny as is ^ften the case with this auxiliarv. 
But instead of karmdni in the acc. plural, governed by tyaktumy we should natui^ly 
. have expected karwum^Uhe nom. sing, as subject to ahakpani. As this, however, is 
l^ot the case, we must consider shakyam to be here employed indefinitely. 

IS That is, unpleasant, pleasant, and what is partly composed of each. Those who 
on. this earth perform actions without entire absence of interest in the consequ&ces, 
receive those cinseqneiiccs after death, according to their merits. The wick^ go to 
Naraka, the good to Sw'arga ; those who have betm neither very good nor very bad, are 
t bom again on earth at once. Those, how'ever, who do renounce all such interest 
{ obtain final emancipation. 
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the following five principles of action declared in the Sankhya (doctrine), 
and necessary for the completion of every action — the"" prescnhed method, 
the agent,” and the instrument of the particular description required,” 
the different movements” of the particular kind for each, and JPivi ne^ 
will” also as the fifth. These five requisites (attend) every action whi^ 
a . man undei^mtcs, whether proper or improper, with his body, his voice,; 
and his heart.” This” being thus, he who regards hjmself only” as tiiie, 
ac tor, by reason of his mental imperfections, is wrong-minded, and does not 
really see aright. He whose disposition is not egotistical, and whose mind 
is not polluted,®” does not kill, even though hc^ slay yonder people, nor is 
implicated (in the bonds of action). Knowledge, the thing to be known^ 
and the person who knows, constitute the threefold incitement to action.” 
The instrument, the act, and the agent, are the threefold collection of 
; action.” Knowledge, and the act and the &gcnt, arc also declared in 


t The pmim liimsolf, or, in a wider souse, tin* luind. 

I ** The organs of action, as hands, feet, etc., or tin* senses. 

I The action of the senses and organs. 

If the S&nkhya h('rc mentioned refer either to Kapilu’s or Ishwara Krishna's 
writin g, this word should be translated ‘ circumstance, destiny,* **fflnce they *do liiot 
recognize a Divine wilL 

9 17 Here generally for the senses, over which the heart (fmwjis) presides. 

1^ Mark the unwonted use of tatra^ as the loc. sing, of the pronoun tad^ with- 
out any meaning of place, but agreeing with mti in the loc. absolute. In all proba- 
bility this locative originally ended in tra rather than »min, nntil, from its constant 
use to denote place, the older form came to be used independently, and the later one 
was substituted for it. 

1 1^ Forgetting that four other things arc requisite to the performance of every action. 

20 Is not perverted and defiled by false doctrine. 

21 Galanos, misled by whut is said in Chapter II. 19, 20, translates, ^andis-iiot ^ 

killed,’ from the root hadh, * to kill,’ which, however, does not occur in the conjugational 
tenses. * '> 

f 22 The object of this life is the eman ciiwtion of the soul from material ei^teuccj^ 

: which is ^ected by tlie 'accJuIfemchroT^now oyT yffte*y&tfu a ^^ 

|iof the real nature of all things ; and this is acquired by the connection of IKiTsoifi wu^ 
[the universe by means of the body. The soul therefore is the parijndtri, the spectator! 
*of the universe within the body, whose object is to comprehend tlie universe and the 
nature of things, which is therefore the jmya, the object of knowledge, v^hich, being the 
means, is jndna, 

/ 23 Action, that is the whole action of life, by which this knowledge is acquired, itself 

[ consists of three components corresponding with these. Karma, ‘ the thing to be done,' 
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three ways, according to the difference of the three qualities. Hear these also, 
properly, in the enumeration of the qualities. Know that that knowledge, 
by which one perceives a single imperishable principle of existence in all 
things, not separate in separate objects,^ is good. But that knowledge 
which perceives in all things, on account of their individuali^, various 
individual principles of existence,^ is bad. But that knpwledge which 
attaches to one object (to be performed), as if it were everything,*® and 
> does not recognise the true cause (of existence),*^ which is not possessed 
tof the real truth,*® and is inean7is"^c*^ indifferent. That action which 

f 

I is necessary^*® fiw from sdlf-interest, done without love or hatred by one 
(who is rega^ess 6f its reward, is said to be a good action. But that 
^action which is performed with great exertion, by one who desires some 
pleasant object, cr, again, is egotistical, is called a bad one. ‘ One under- 
takes an action from folly. 'Without regarding the consequences, the loss, 
the harm (it may do), ana his own power (to carry it out), that is called 
indifferent. (One who acts) free fr6m self-interest, without self-praise, 
with perseverance and resolution, and unchanged in success and failure 
alike, is called a good agent. (One who acts) with passion, who is 
desirous of the reward of his actions, covetous, cruel by nature, impure, 
liable to joy and grief,* is proclaimed to be a bad agent. (One who 
acts) without ability, without discrimination,*® who is obstinate, negli- 

aaswen * the thing to be known ' ; karma^ Hhe means,* to jndna; and kartri^ * 

* the agent,* paryndtri. 

^ Which recognizes the fact that all individual souls belong to the same great 
spirit, all individuu life to the same universal vitality, all individual bodies of matter to 
the same material essence, and all of these consequentty to the Supreme Being. 

^ Which believes things to be as they at first appear, independent and distinct. 

^ Wh^h believes the sole object of life to be the partieular one which it has marked 
out for itself ; such as the acquirement of wealth, etc. i 

f f ^ Is i^orant that fiz^ emancipatiQu Js the reason of our existence o:^ ea rth. 
f t ^ SoM hot recognise tEie existent of a Supreme Bemg,i and the temporary nature 

of matter. ' 

{ < Such as the rites of religion and the duties of caste. 

^ Lit., ^coromon,’ that is, regarding everything from a common point of view, 
adojpting a common mode of action, not vary^ with the nature of the thmg to be done. 
Thu rendering, in which I am supported by Wilkins and Galanos, is far better adapts 
to the context than * et/fs,* by whicn Schle^l has translated it. 
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gent, slothful, desponding, and dilatory, is called an indiffcront agent. 
Hear the distribution of intellect and also of perseverance into three parts, 
according to the qualities, explained in full and separately, O despiser of 
wealth ! The intellect which comprehends the nature of action and of 
cessation acH^oT^d what should be done and what not, danger and 
security ; and understands implication by actions and liberation from it,^* 
is a good intellect, 0 son of Pritha ! That intellect which one takes a 
wrong view of right and wrong, of what should be done and what not, u 
a bad intellect, 0 son of Pntha ! The intellect which thinks wrong to be 
right, enveloped in obscurity, and believing all things to be just the con- 
trary (of what they are), is an indifferent intellect, 0 sen of Pritha ! The 
perseverance by means of which one resists the actions of the heart, the 
breath,^ and the senses, with.exclusive“ devotion, is good perseverance, 0 
son of Pritha ! But the perseverance with which one cherishesj from self- 
interest only, duty,®* pleasure, and wealth, being desirous of their fruits, 
is bad perseverance, 0 son of Pritha ! The perseverance by which one 
fails, with foolish mind, to shake off sleep, fear, anxiety, despondency, 
and also rashness, is indifferent perseverance, 0 son of Pritha ! But now 
learn from me the three kinds of pleasure, 0 chief of the Bharatas ! 
That in which one experiences delight, from beiifg habituated, and arrives 
at an end to pain, — whatever is first like poison, but in the end similar 
to ambrosia,®* is called good pleasure, sprung from the serenity of one's 
mind. Whatever is at fijrst like ambrosia, from the connection of the 
senses with the objects of sense, but in the end is like poison, ®'' is called 


' 31 Knows that when actions are undertaken from interested^ motiv^ they implicate* 

the actor in their consequences ; and when not, lie is free from such obligations, 
f 3'^ The passions and desires. 

H 33 See^haptcr IV, note 33. 

{{ 34 Fixed bh one bhj^t, the Supreme Being only. • 

3* In the hope of heaven. 

A Such as the restraint _of the senses and mortiiicatioj^ which is at first painful and 

difficult, but aflrapb Induces a plcasaht feeUnj^f safiilaction. • 

37 Since pleasure received through the senses can last but a short time, and its 
cessation is of course painful; while, if too much indulged, it produces satiety, disgust, 
and disease. 
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bad pleasure. And that pleasure which, both at first and in. its conse- 
quences, is a cause of the bewilderment of the soul,^^ arising from sleep, 
sloth, or carelessness, is called indifferent pleasure. There is no nature®® 
on earth, or again among the gods in heaven,^ which is free from these 
three qualities, which are born of nature. The offices of l>rahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Yaishyas, and Shudras, 0 harasscr of thy fqes ! are distri- 
buted according to^^the qualities which predominate in the dispositions of 
/each. Tranquillity, continence, mortification, purity, patience ; and also 
rectitude, spiritual knowledge, and spiritual discernment,^^ belief in the 
\ existence of another world, comprise the office of a Brahman, sprung 
ifirom his dispositionp Valour, glory, strength, firmness, ability in warfare, 
"and also keeping one’s ground, liberality, and a lordly character, are 
^the office of a Kshatriya, sprung jfrom his disposition. Agriculture, 
herding of kine, and commerce, are the office of a Vaishya, sprung from his 
^disposition. Servitude is^the peculiar office of a Shudra, sprung from his 
/disposition. Each man who is satisfied with his own office attains 
[perfection. 'Now hear how he attains perfection, if satisfied with his own 
'' office. If a man worship him from whom all things have their origin, 
and by whom all this universe is created, by performing his own duty, 
he attains perfection, dt is^ better to perform one’s oym duty^ even 


Since it binders tlic soul from obtaining a just view and knowledge of the 
nature of things. 

3* The innate nature or character of cvciy thing. 

^ This and other passages of our poem^ determine what position the deities of 
nMhology held in the cosmology of the earlier Aryan philosophers. Since the influence 
i of t£ e qualities can affect matter onlv directly, and soul indirectly, through the medium 
[ of the body, it is evident that these deities were considered, like man, as individual souls, 
S invested wi(iih material bodies, though iiBtteiwflrilyjf a wiyri or kind to those of morta ls. 
? Thus aU beings, from Brahma himself down fo^rTowest develop^^^ of matter, is 
< liable sooner or later to destruction, and nothing is really immortal and immaterial but 
(the Supreme Being and tU^ soul which emanates from him. Compare S&nkhya-Khrikfl, 
isKldkas 68, 64, and 55 ; and Sapila^s Sflnkhya-Fravachana, Book 111. ; Sdtras, 42, 
fts, 44, etc. ^ 

See Chapjgr VII. note 2. 

^ Mtikpa, derived from mti, third person singular of present tense of os * to be,’ is 
explained by the Scholiast by asii paro loka iti niechayah, * the conviction that there 
exists another world.’ 
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though it be dev oid of excellence,^ than (to perform) another’s duty well. 
He who fulfils the office obligated by his own nature does not incur sin. 
One should not reject the duty to which one is bom, even if it be 
associated with error,** for all (human) undertakings are involved in error, 
as fire is %y smoke. He whose thoughts are not attached (to the world), 
who is self-governed in everything, and free from desires, attains, by 
means of renuntiation, the highest perfection of fre<j4o™L from action.*® 
Learn from me, merely briefly, how one who has attained perfection 
attains to tho^upremo.Seing,*® yjbich is the highest condition of spiritual 
knowledge. Gifted with a pure mind, and restraining himself with per- 
severance, having rejected (the charms of) sound and tthe other objects of 
the senses,*’' and cast off love and hate, frequenting solitary places, eating 
little, having subdued his body and his heart, intent on the prgetice of 
contemplation, always endowed with apathy; when he has cast away 
egotism, violence, pride, desire, anger, and avarice, and is free from 
selfishness and calm, he is fitted for'^the condition of the Suiueme Being. 
When he is m a, condition for the Supreme Being, and his spirit is serene, 

*3 Sco note 36 on Chapter III. 35, where this arddha-shloka occurs. Comp, also 
/Manu,' X., 97. 

' ** Arjuna in the commencement has maintained thak his duty as a Kshatriya was 

now a crime, since it compelled him to light with his own near relation’s. Krishna 
cannot deny this, hut insists that tlie consideration of one’s duty outweighs all others ; 
and if it be a crime to slay one’s relatives, it is equally, and even more so, to reject 
jone’s duty by not doing so. 

43 Three stages of the life of the good are about to be distinguished. First, the 
attainment of worldly perfection by upright performance of the duties of one’s caste. 
Second (shlokas 51 —54), attainment, by devotion, of u mental union with the Supreme 
'Being, equivalent to jimnmukti, Thu:^ final emancipation or actual spiritual union 
with the Supreme Being (shlokas 56' 57). This perfection is then the first stage, and 
is described as perfection of freedom from action. By this, however, it is not mthut * 
that the devotee ceases to act, or that it is even unnecessary for him to perform his 
duties ; but merely that, in this state, he is free from the responsibility entaiRd on other 
^mcn by their actions, when undertaken with a specific object. 

*3 Not actually, but men tally, being in a state of Jirannu^tij or mental union with 
the Supremo BeiuffTjseTCIiap. V. note 38), in which he is perfected in knowledge os he 
was in actions in preceding stage. 

Lit., The objects of sense which have sound as the first — ^the objects, namely, 
which severally affect each of the five senses — s ounds , sights, smells, tifetes, and things 
which arc touched. The system of Yoga ' h5re~' tJTir thatthentioneff lii 

'Chaptet IV. *26, hdfe 29. The devotee rejects such charms as music, female beauty, 
perfumes, pleasant food, (‘to., by retiring into the jungle beyond their reaeli. 
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'lie neither regrets nor hopes. Alike to all beings, he attains to the 
highest state of devotion to me. By means of this devotion, he learns 
truly how great and what 1 am. And when he has learned to know me 
truly,**’ he enters me without any intermediate condition.*® And though 
at any time he perform any kind of action, if he flees for refhge to me, 
he attains, by my grace, the eternal imperishable region." Having, by 
reflection, reposed ^all thy actions on me, intent on me, exercise mental 
^evotion continually, and think on me (alone). ^Diink ing on me, thou 
|jvilt, by my favour, overcome all difficulties. But if, from self-conceit, 
thou wilt not hearken, thou wilt perish. If, indulging self-confidence, 
thou thiiikest, ‘ I r^iU not fight,* that resolution of thine is vain. Thy 
nature®® will compel thee to do so. Tied down by thine own duty, which 
springs from thy disposition, 0 son of Kunti ! thou wilt, even against 
thine own will, do that which, in thy folly, thou wouldest not do. The 
lord of all things dwells in the region of the heart,® Aijuna ! and by 
means of his magic, causes all things ‘to whirl round, mounted, as it were, 
on a circular engine.** Seek this refuge,® then, in every state of life,® 0^ 
son of Bharata ! By its grace thou wilt attain suprenie tranquillity, the 
everlasting region.*^ I have thus expounded to thee knowledge more 
secret than secret itself. Having deliberated fully on it, do as thou 


(( Since true knowledge was the most direct means of final emancipation. 

1 49 'Without an intermediate sojourn in heaven and regeneration on earth. 

‘ Actions of any kind oblige regeneration in other cases; but accompanied by 
devotion, and in this condition, they have no effect. 
f 41 Union with the Supreme Being. 

As a Kshatriya—thine innate feelings of courage and honour, which will prevent 
thee from quitting the batfle field as a coward, or blowing thy party to suffer by thy 
reflisal to fiefend them. ^ 

^ 43 xjie heart was the supposed seat of the soul a |d fre vital energy, both of which 

axe portions of the Supreme Being ; but the latter of winch only is here alluded to. 

44 Thi^ universe is not inaptly compared to motion by the Supreme 

Smrit.'TSrconSnuii^^^ oy mctfiisolnis ma^^ wHch i9j^ure,“fhe univeisal'p^ 
‘of^ihnd wffie^m^'senn mb^ |0F53uc#aU things according foTSiced Tawsr^^** *' 
The Supreme Being. 

46 Schlegcl has rendered this compound by * omni reverentia,’ which does not suit 
the sense of the passage half so well, while it necessitates an unusum use of sarva, which 
generally presupposes multiplicity of objects, hritma being used for a divisible whole. 
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pleasest. But further hear from me mj supreme words^ most secret of all. 
Thou art very much beloved of me, tiberefore I will tell thee what is 
good. Place th y ^(Egtions on me/’^ wors hip me, ^r^ce to me, and reye; 
ren q^ ji j ^fi. ^"hus thou ynlt come to me. I declare tiie toth to jthee. Aban - 
doning^^ r eligio us duties;®® wek me as thy refuge^^ I TnU deHyer thee- 
from all sin. B^not anxious. Thou must not reveal this (doctrine) to one' 
who does not practice mortification, nor to one who does not worship at any 
time, nor to one who does not care to hear it, nor to one who reviles me,®®. 


The repetition of the would seem to imply tn emphasis intended to distin- 
guish Krishna himself as identi^d with the Supreme Being, and declare that identifica- 
tion to he the last but most imponant dogma of the whole system* Otherwise this and the 
following shloka would be mere tautology. 

The sense of parityajya is determined by the words sharmam vraja^ which are 
contrasted with it. He does not mean that Arjuna should actually lay aside and neglect 
the duties inculcated by the established religion, but |hat he should c$.a§e to place his 
|telianjce upon them; that he should execute them as dutie|, not as a means of salvation. ^ 
•^^'69 Havingjdeiivered to Arjuna the whole Yoga system, Ke now enjoins him to pro- 
mulgate it. But to whom? Kot to the ^rst comer, not to one who may deride or 
abuse it — for this it is too holy, too mystic—but to the religious man,, who, already 
prepared by a practice of asceticism, (of the object of which he is in ignorance, but which 
he derives from the Brfihmanical religion) is fitted to receive, appreciate, and mftke a 
right use of it. This shloka teaches us many things. It proves the Brfihmanical 
reserve of our poet-philosopher. It proves Ms fear of controversy. It proves that 
though the Kshatriya and vaishya might be initiated in these doctrines along with the* 
Br&hman himself, that initiation must be performed with t%re. Not every one, not the 
ignorant and superstitious public could receive this enlightenment, which might throw 
contempt and doubt upon the established religion, and perhaps urge them to subvert it ; 
hut a chosen few^ to whom the consideration of their salvation was superior to that of 
any worldly object, and who therefore would not convert it into a tool for revolutionary 
purposes. Our poem must then have been written either before or after the religious 
revolution of Buddha, at a period when the hierarchy were supreme in power, and 
science and philosophy were forced, as in the days of Galileo and the Inquisition, to 
creep in by stealth. How difiereut fiom the Buddhists, who boldly met the 
priesthood in an open field, and proclaimed what they believ^ 1l» be the truth to the ^ 
whole world without restriction! But this very caution in the promulgation oi^his 
doctrines, may, as in the case of Descartes, be taken as an earnest of the belief of our 
phiioBopherjn what he taught. Probably warned already by the defeat of Buftdhism, his 
conciliate the Brfihmanic party, and to gra ft hisjugw plant quickl y o n 
o ld stock , rather than seek to uproot the latter. BuTtEeTasT^ords of ffie sbldliriErbw 
more li^t than any other passage on the probable date of our poem. The ‘nm* mast be 
understood to ^ude to jhe Supr etne B eing in his^personification y 
oniy^ and none can be meant by bir'^KvuCTsJ^’buT the wof^ 

who were in constant controversy with the Yaishimva party. Our ai^hor then must! 
have lived at the period when the battle between thesB two factions was hot, and when 
that epoch has b^n determined, some approximation will have been made to the, date of 
the composition of the Bhagavad-Gitfi. , « 
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He who shall deliver this highest mystery to my worshippers,®" if 
he perform the ^eatestjjOT^p of^e^ will thus come to me, no doubt, 
f And there will be none among men who will do me better service than he, 
nor will another than he be dearer to me on earth. And if any one study 
this sacred conversation held between us two, I shall consider ^at I am 
worshipped by him,®^ with a sacrifice of knowledge. And the man who 
should even only .hear it taught, with fidlh and not reviHuyg, may even, 
being freed from evil, attain the regions of the upright.®* Hast thou 
heard all this, 0 son of Pritha ! with thoughts fixed on this only ? Is 
the delusion of ignorance ®*'>disporsed for thee, 0 despiser of wealth ? ’ 

AEJUNA SPOKE. ^ 

* My delusion is destroyed ; and by thy favour, Divi ne One ! I have 
recovered my senses, I remain free from doubt, and will do thy bidding.' 

' SANJATA SPOKE. 

* Thus did I hear this miraculous* and astounding ®* conversation bo- 


t ^ Yogis of the Vaishnava school. 

Beware of coupling lena with jiidnai/r^jncua, as it refers to the person repre- 
, sented hy ya. 

For a defence of the cmjndation (mukto (a) fthuhhdllokdn for muletah ihvthhdllokdn) 
which I have here proposed and adopted, see my edition of the text of the Bhagavad- 
Gitfc. It is here only necessary to iiicution that the regions of the upright refer, not to 
the mansion of the Supreme Being, hut to the hve worlds (loJ^a) of the deities, mentioned 
in Chapter V., note 39. The sense of the whole passage is then as follows : — In shlokas 
68 and 69 he speaks of the man who, perfectly comprehending and following the precepts 
of this system, undertakes to transmit them to the worthy. This can only allude to 
Brkhmans, whose office was instruction ; and the reward specihed is final emancipation. 
In sUoka 70 he speaks of the man who reads and studies these doctrines, alluding either 
to the young Br&hman student, or to the Kshatriya, both of whom were able to read and 
ciiililoy the Sanskiit language. No reward is specified, hut as such an one is considered 
ns a worshiper of Krishna, though he does not say ‘ practically,* hut merely * hy the 
the sacrifice of knowledge,* we may presume that finil emancipation woiud be the 
reward, though after a greater or less number of tran)>migrations. Lastly, in shloka 71 
he speaks of the man to yjiom these doctrines are vorhally transmitted, and this can only 
allude to those who could not read Sanskrit, the Vaishya, and perhaps even the Shddra, 
and females, who used the Prhkrit dialect. For these the reward is not final emancipa- 
tion, either immediate or eventual, hut one of the five heavens, according to t^'cir 
practical merits^, Compare Chapter IX., 32 (note). 

The false idea that it was wrong to fight, which resulted from ignorance of the 
true nature of action. 

^ Lit., Causing the hair to stand on end. 
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tween Yasudeva and the magnanimons son of Fiithi, ! By Yyasa’s favour 
I heard this supreme mystery — devotion— from the lord of devotion, 
Krishna himsel? wEo expoundSJ it openlyT and remembering again and 
again, 0 King ! this wonderful s^red colloquy between Keshava and 
Aijuna, y am again and again delighted. And ^ remembering again and 
again that yeiy miraculous form of Hari, my wonder is great, and I am 
again and again delighted. Wherever Krishna, the 1^ of devotion, and < 
wherever the son of Pritha, the archer, arc; there are fortune, victory, and j 
power certain. This is my opinion/ « 

Thus in the TJpanishads of the Bhagavad-(jfta, in the knowledge of the 
Supreme Being, in the Book of Devotion, in the* Dialogue between 
Krishna and Arjuna, (stands) the Eighteenth Chapter, by name, 

* DEVOTION AS REGARDS EMANCIPATIOiV AND RENTrNTJ^|ja?l.,’ • 


If the cha here inserted after hrishydmi connects the whole sentence with the pre- 
ceding one, it is at least misplaced. If not, another verb must have originally existed in 
the first half of the shloka, and the reading has been carelessly ult(a*ed. • 

^ Which was displayed to Arjuna, as described in Chapter XI, 
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[Notice.— In the following Index, some slight attcmjpt has been made to classifT the 
principal personals according^to their historical position. Thus three period of 
Mythology have Tieen distinguished, 1st, The Vedicj 2nd, The Epic ; and 3rd, The 
The Vedicjforiod includes, amongjheljo^i chiefly the peV on^cations of the ' 
\ powers of one^uprcmc BeihirV ahd^'ihoie ofIhe”^9maen£rai^ ^Saomcny gS'tHe 

MafuTsVlhHraJ ek amohgtEe “pw^nage's, the’semi-dirihe Sishis. The Epic 
period includes the semi-divine, as Manu; and the heroic personages, as Aijuna, etc. 
The .Purhnic contains chiefly deifications of ideal elation. So little has been 
written, and so little is knowi] correctly about Hindfl Id'ythology, that the exactness of 
this classification cannot in many instances be vouched for; and, at the same time, 
it must be remembered, that, while a persona^ffc, who belong to the Vedic, may often also 
belong to the Epic and Purfinic periods ; and one who belongs to the Epic, also to the 
Purfinic period, his character and position will, of course, be materially different in each : 
and reither the limits we have prescribed ourselves, nor the object of this Index, will 
r admit of delineating these changes minutely. We need only ada, that as regards mytho- 
. logical allusions^ the Bhagavad-Gl^ belong solely to the period which we have dis- 
' tinguished as Purfi^c!]' 

, -[1.] The sun,' in which sense it occurs in V., 16; VIII., 9; XV., 12, 

[2.] The twelve solar dynasties or personifications of the sun under a different name and 
sign of the Zodiac in each month of the year. Like the Vasus they belong to the earliest 
period, and may probably be referred to that ante-Vedic age, when the worship of the 
elements, and particularly of the sun, was first enriched and extended by fancy. In the 
Vishnu-Pur&na, p. 134, their names^ are thus given : — Dhhtri (presiding over the month 
Madhu, or Chaitra, Marcli-A'pril), Aryamat, Mitra, Varuna, Indra, Vivashwat, Pflshan, 
Parjanya, Anshu, Bhaga, Twashtri, Vishnu. At p. 122 they are Vishnu, Shakra, 
Xryaman, Dhfiti, Twash;^, PCishan, Vivashwat, Savitri, Mitra, Varuna, Anshu, and 
Bhaga. these, it will be observed, are names of the fin itself, with the exception of 
Indra, Parjanya and Shakra, all names for the same bciing, the personification of rain and 
thunder ; Varuna, watery and Vishnu. The exceptions may be accounted for by the 
stormy or rainy nature of the months over which they preside. In X., 21, Vishnu (presiding 
over the months Madhu) is said to be chief of the months, perhaps because the month over ' 
which he presided was the commencement of Spring, and therefore one of the pleasantest. 
From this passage it would thus appear that these names were in use before the Pur&nic 
period. XL, 6 and 22. (The name is said to be a ma^onymic from Aditi, the mother of 
the gods, the daughter of Daksha, and wife of Kashyapa.) 
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AIRAvATA. — T he King of Elephants, upon which Indra rides ; the elephant of the 
north quarter, produced at the churning of the ocean (v. Vishnu). X., 27. The name is to be 
derived from irdvat, ‘watery’ ; and may either allude to the north, as the quarter whence 
rain comes, or to the original idea of a cloud, on which Indra, the king of clouds, is 
mounted, and which, therefore, would be called his elephant. Lastly, Wilson refers it 
to the factgff his being produced from the watery ocean. He belongs to the Purknic age. 

ANANTA (otherwise called Shesha, or Vhsuki). — The King of the Nfigas, a race of 
serpents, which* inhabit Pht&la. He belongs purely to the Pur&uic period, and in 
Vishnu-P., p. 226, is described as having a thousand hooded hc|ds, on the foreheads of 
. which was inscribed the sign called Swastikay the mystic cross which betokens goo d fort une. 
He is clothed in purple and wears a white necklace. In one hand he holds a plough, in the 
other a pestle. At the end of each Kalpa he vomits venomous fire, which destroys all 
creation. He bears the universe on his head, and ^oduces earthquakes whenever he 
yawns. On his body Vishnu reposes, and is sheltered by hisjioods, which stretch out 
above him like a canopy. He proved a very useful personage at the churning of the 
ocean ; the gods seizing his head and the demons his tail, they twisted him round Mount 
Mem, and thus formed a churn on a large scale. (The name means Endless.”) X, 29. 

ARJUNA. — The third of the five sons of Pkndu*«by his wife Kunti or Prithfi, who, 
however, received amatory visits from the gods Dharma, V iyu, and Indra, who arc therefore 
put forward as the real fathers of Yudhishthira, Bhima and Arjuna, in order to give these 
heroes a divine origin. Arjuna is thcref<fi*e called the son of Indra. When banished 
with his brothers from Hastin&pura by his aged blind uncle, Dhritarhshtra, at the per- 
suasion of his son Durvodhana, Krishna was moved to pity at his outcast lot, and became 
his bosom-friend, and it is between these two that the colloquy which forms the subject 
of our poem takes place. His other names are P^tha and Kaunteya, (matronymics from 
his mother), the son of Bharata, the best of the Bhar^tas, the best of the Kurus, the 
harrasser of his foes, the strong-armed one, the despiser of wealth, Gudkkesha, 
Savyaskehin (the left-handed one), Kapidwaja (whose standard is an ape), and Kirltin 
(wearing a tiara), for which see Chapter I., 16 (note). He belongs, of course, to the Epic 
period. 

f ARYAMAN. — liie chief of the Pitris {see Pitri), X., 29. (Name derived from dryeiy 

\ ‘ excellent.’) 

ASITA. — A Rishi, mentioned X., 13 ; of whom wc know nothing more. 

ASURA. — A general name for all the giants and demons who composed the eq|mie&s 
of the gods, and the inhabitants of PfitMa ; and a special designation for a class of 
these of the first order. They belong, in the wider sense, to the Epic ; In the more 
special sense, to the Pur&nic period. In the latter they are fabled to be sprung from 
Brahmk’s thigh (Vishnu-P., p. 40), and to be the sons ttf Kashyapa, by Diti and 
^ Danfiyu. As in the earliest period the Suras were personifications of light, so the 
.^uras were probably those of darkness; and the original idea of the existence of 
malignant and terrible beings may thus be traced to the fear that n^ experiences in 
darkness, from the conviction th|^t he is surrounded by creatures which he cannot see, in 
short, ghosts or goblins. (The w’ord is derived from a, privative, or rather negarive, and 
suray ‘ a deity.*) XT., 22. 
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ASHWATTHImAN.— T he sun of Brona and Kripi, xvhcncc he is also called 
Braum. One of the leaders of the Kum party. (Berived probably from ashwa ‘ a horse,* 
and atMinan, * strength’ ; moaning < as strong as a horse.’) I., 8. 

ASHWINAU. — This name, only useJ in the dual number, is derived from aahwa^ ‘a 
horse,’ and means the * two beings of the character of ahorse.’ Now this anipial has with 
most eastern nations been the typo of the Sun, probably on account of the sv^A^tness with 
which the Bay-god appears to move across the heavens. Accordingly in the earliest period, 
the Ashwinau appear to have been the children of the sun, wedded to Night, and personi- 
fications of the morning and evening twilight, which, from their likeness to one another, 
were considered as twins. In the Epic period we lost sight of their original charactcry 
and find them as the beautiful twin sons of Sdrya, the sun, the physicians of the gods, and 
bearing the names of NAsatya and Basra. In the Purhnic period they are called the 
sons of Sfirya and Sanjiih, his wife, daughter of Vishwakarman ; who being unable to 
support the heat of his <?. 06 ires, gave him her handmaid Chhkyfi, or Shade, as a wife in 
her place, and assumed the form of a mare, whence she is (‘oUed Ashwinl. He, however, 
discovered the fraud ; and, in the form of a horse, approached his wife, who afterwards 
gave birth to the Ashwinau. We need not examine this legend further, to be convinced 
that it was composed by the mytlioSogists in order to account for the name of these Indian 
Bioscuri. XI., 6, 22. See ala - Vishnu-V., pp. 266, 437. 

BH All AT A. — [1.] The son of Bushyant^ and ShakuntaKi, the story of whose birth 
forms the plot of the well-known and beautiful play of the dramatist Kklidfcsa, called 
‘ Shalymtalk,* and who was supposed to be the first king or emperor of the whole of India. 
See Mah&bhkr. I., 74, 3117 ; and Vishnu-P., p. 449. [2.] A general name for the whole 
Xryan race, and afterwards for the inhabitants of thes Indian Peninsula, which is thence 
called Bharatavarsha. In both cases the name belongs to the Epic period, and I should 
conjecture that it had originally been that of some Aryan tribe, whose conquests or 
numerical majority had spread their name over the wliolc continent. (It is commonly 
derived from the root hliri^ ‘ to sustain,’ and as referring to the monarch is rendered * the 
sustainer,’ which derivation we arc forced to accept while waiting for a better.) 

BHAllATA. — A patrouymic from Bharata, applied to Aijuna fis his descendant, as 
in II., 14, 18, 28, 30, etc. ; and to Bhntarhshtra, in I., 24, and 11., 10. Aijuna is 
also called Prince of the Bliaratas. III., 41, VII., 11, 16, VIII., 23, XIII., 26, XIV., 12, 
tXV^II., 36 ; and best of the Bharatas in XVII., 12, and XVIll., 4. 

BHfMA . — The second of the five sons of Phndu, but mystically begotten by V&yu, 
the god of file wind or air, through his mother Kimti,iOr i*nth&. He is the principal 
general of the Pkn^va army, is renowned for his strength and s^viftness, and in I., 15, is 
said to be of dreadful de5ds and woldslv entrails. He is otherwise called Bhimasena. 
I., 4, 10 ; Vishnu-P., 437, 469. (The name is an adjective, meaning ‘ terrible.’) lie 
belongs exclusively to the Epic period. 

BHfSHUA. ^Otlicrwiso called Bevavrata and G&ngcya. Siikntanu, a king descended 
from Kuru, was father of Bhishma, by the river Gangk, or Ganges. He was afterwards 
married to Satyavati, and through her begot Vichitravirya, who married Ambk and Ambti- 
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lik&, the daughters of a King of KhshS (Benares), but died of consumption from indulging 
too freely in connubial rites. His mother, Satyavati, before her marriage with ShCmtanu, 
had by Parhshara, a son called Knshna Dwaiphyana, the last of the Vyhsas (see Vy<lHa\ 
who married the two widows of his half-brother, Vichitravirya, and begot Dhntar&Ahtra, 
the father of Duryodhaiia and his 100 brothers, and Pdndu, the nominal father of the 
five P&nd'^s. Thus Bhlshma is half-brother to Vichitravirya, who is half-brother to 
the Vyhsa, who is grandfather of the principal characters in the two contending parties. 
He may therefonp be considered as great uncle to Duryodhana and the Phndavas. At the 
time of the war ho was the oldest warrior in the field, and^to him was therefore 
entrusted the generalship of the Kuru army. Ho belongs exclusively to the Epic period. 
1., 8, 10, 11, 25 ; II., 4; XI., 26, 34. Vishnu-P., p. 459. (The name signifies * ter- 
rifying,’ from the causative form of bhi^ ^ to fear.) 

BHRIGU. — A Kishi, chief of the Maharshis (s^o MiaJii), Also one of the ten 
Prajhpatis, sons of Brahmk and progenitors of mankind, and tettf^her of the Dfianurveday 
or science of war, one of the Upavedas. As such he belongs to the Vcdic period. In the 
Purhiiic period he is called the husband of Khyhti, or Fame, the daughter of Daksha, by 
PrasCiti. X., 25 ; Vishnu-P. pp. 40, 284. 

BHUTA. — ^Malignant spirits, goblins or ghosts, “ haunting cemeteries, lurking in 
trees, animating dead bodies, and deluding and devouAng human beings. They arc 
generally coupled with the Pretas, and in Jhis character belong to the Epic period. In 
the Purhnic period they are personified as demigods of a particular class, produced by 
Brahmfii when incensed ; and their mother is therefore considered in the Padma-Purhna 
as Krodhh, or ‘Anger,* and their father, Kashyapa. XI., 25; XVII., 4; Vishnu-P., 
p. 150, note 18. (The word means lit., ‘a living being,* from bhuy ‘ to be.*) 

^RAHMAN.— In the antc-mythological age this w'ag probably nothing but a nam e 
for the sun, considered asjproducer^ yivifier, and pcrvadcr. He afterwards replaced 
]§drya in the triad of elementary gods, and was coupled with Vishnu and Shiva, who 
Vfeie substituted for Varuna and VSiyu, the other components of that triad. In the 
earliest mythological period, Brahmh (always masculine) is then the first person of the 
triad, Brahmh, Vishnu, and Shiva ; and when later the unity of these personages was 
established by referring them to one Supreme Being, Brahmh was that being in liis 
character of creator and enlivener, Vishnu in that of preserver, and Shiva in that of 
destroyer. Thus in the Purhnas (Vishiiu-l*., p. 22), Brahmk is said to live 100 of his^ 
own years, each of which consists of 360 days and nights. The days arc called KApas, 
and consist of 4,320,000,000 years of mortals, during which the universe exisjs. During 
his nights the universe ceases to exist, and is reproduced at the commencement of the 
next day or Kalpa (sec note on Chapter VIII., 17). He is described in the Pur&nas as 
having four faces, and as being produced from the cup of a lotus, which sprang from the 
navel of Vishnu. In this mythological character of creator of the universe, he is men- 
tilhied in VIH., 16, 17 ; and XI., 15, 37 ; Vishnu-P., pp. 19, 22, 34, 44, and 14, note 
22. When, after the period of superstitious mythologY, the id ea of on^^upreme Being 
was again brought forward, JBrahmh wns considered the chief of the existing trinity, and 
was at first identified with that idea of an unknown God ; and though "afU'rwardr Shiva 
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and Vi^nu were each in turn idjptified with th^Sujpreme Being b 3 r^&eir respective 
lowers, the Shaiw f^TaMi^vas, the name still retained in 

the kmguage of jphilosophy to designate the universal Supreme One. In thiTsense the 
word occurs througliout our poem mth the exception of the four places mentioned above, 
where it is masculine ; and also of Chapter XIV., 3 (see note), where it occurs in the 
* neuter, but no longer signifies the Supreme Being in his complete cha^^ter of the 
essence of both spirit and matter; but merely that portion of him which is the essence of 
all matter, the universal vilnl energy. We have thus: --1st. Brahm^ nuuetdine^ Ihe 
‘ m^olb^cai personage., first person of the mythological triad, and personification of the 
creative power, considered as a mortal and material deity ; 2nd. Brahma, neuter^ a name 
used to designate the Snpreme Being in philosophic language ; and 3rd., Brahma, nmter^ 
the personification, in later philosophical language, of the material portion of the Supreme 
Being. (The word has never bc;en satisfactorily derived, though commonly supposed to^ 
come from the root mA, * to grow or increase.* ‘ 

? > * 

t BRAHMASUTRA. — See note on XIII., 4. (From Brahma, {^ter) Hhe Supreme 

Being,* and aiitra, ^ a philosophical aphorism.*) 

CHEKITANA. — A king allied to the Pfin^vas. 1., 6. See Mahfibhhr, V. 160, 
6101; V,, 166, 6325; II., 23, 963^; V., 18, 511. 

CHITRARATHA. — The chief of the Gandharvas, or heavenly musicians. X., 26. 
Vishnu-P., p. 163, note. Mahkbhfir, III., '46, 1801, where he is called Chitrasena. 
(From dhitroy * variegated, beautiful,* and ratha^ *• a chariot.*} 

r 

BAITY A. In the Epic period the Daityas appear to have been personifications of the 
Aborigines of India, more particularly of the southern part of the Peninsula; who, to increase 
the glory of the heroes who conquered them, were represented as giants and demons. They 
are always associated with the' B&navas, who bear the same character. In the Purfinic 
period they play a very important part, as the enemies who are constantly at war with 
the deities, for the sake of obtaining the sovereignty of heaven. They are there considered 
as the sons of the five sons of Hiranyakashipu, who again is son of Eashyapa and Biti 
(from whom the name Baitya is called a matronymic). At the churning of the ocean 
they attempted to seize the cup of Amrita, or ambrosia, which was then produced, but 
being defeated by the gods, they fied to Pfitfila, which they inhabit. Hiranyakashipu was 
their king, but, when deposed by Vishnu, his son Prahlhda received the sovereignty. 

; Vishnu-P., p. 77, 123, 124 (note 28), 126, 335, 338 and 493. Mahhbhfir. I. 66, 
2626. (Said to be a matronymic from Biti, their great grandmother.) 

\ 4 

BJlNAVA. — ^A class of mythological giants, generally coupled with the last (Baityas), 
and belonging to the Epic period as per spnifications of the Aborigines ; to the Pfiranic 
88 the inhabitants of Pft&la, and enemies of the gods. In the latter they are called 
the children of Kashyapa and Banu (whence their name is a matronymic) In Vishnu-P., 
p. 147, the following twelve names are given thorn, but they do not throw any light r a 
their peculiar features. Bwimfirddhfi, Shankara, Ayomukha, Shankushiras, EapUu, 
Samvara, Ekachakra, T&raka, Swabhfinu, Vrishaparvan, Puloman, and Viprachitti. 
X., 14 ; Mah&bhkr., I. 66, 2630. (A matronymic from Banm) 
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DEVALA.— A Rishi, son of Krish&shwa. X., 13. Vishnu-P., p. 123. Colcbrooke’s 
Essays, Vol. II., p. 5. 

DIIRISHTADYUMNA. — The son of Drupada, very skilful in warfare, and one of 
the generals of the Phndavas. I., 17. Mahhbh., V., 150, 5100. (From dhrishfa^ 

‘ bold,* osA^umna^ ‘ strength, power.*) 

DHRI^!TAKETU. — King of Chedi, son of Shishup&la, and ally of the Phndavas 
and one of their generals. I., 5. Mahhbh., V., 18, 576 ; V., 156, 5324 ; V., 49, 2010 ; 
and V., 170, 5900. (From dhrinhia^ * bold,* and ‘ a standard.*) 

DIIRITARAsHTRA.— T he elder son of Krishim Dwaipfiiyana and the widow of 
Vichitravirya {see Bhishma), King of Hastinhpura (commonly identified with the 
modern Delhi), and father of Duiyodhana and his ninety-nine brothers. Being blind 
from birth, he eventually delivered his sceptre to Dui^odhana, at whose suggestion he 
banished the Phn^va princes, his own nephews, from his king^m. It is to him that 
his charioteer and bard (suta), Sanjaya, relates the present dialogue bctw(H*u 
Krishna and Arjuna, having received, as he says, from the Vyfisa, the mystic power of 
being present while it was carried oir. Ilis wife’s name was Ghndhfiri, and the chief of 
the hundred sons which she bore him were Duryo&iana, Duhsh&sana, Vikania, and 
Chitrasena. I., 1 ; XI., 26. Mahhbhhr., I., 96, 3804 ; » I., 101, 4085 ; I., 102, 4135 ; 
I., 110, 4372; I., 106, 4286. (From dhrjta, ‘held firm,’ and rdafA/ra, * a kingdom,’ 
* who tenaciously maintains the sovereignty.* The name, as Schlcgcl observes, may have 
arisen from his remaining on the throne in spite of his blindness.) 

DRAUPADf.— -Otherwise caUed Krishnh and Phnch&li, daughter of Drupada, 
sister of D]iri.sh^dyumna, and wife of each of the five Pfindava princes. By Yudhishthira 
she had a son Prativindhya; by Bhima, Sdtasoma, or Shrutasoma; by Arjuna, Shrutakirti; 
by Nakula, Shatfinika ; and by Sahadeva, Shrutasena, cr Shrutekarman. I., 6, 18, 
(Patronymic from Drupada.) 

DRONA. — Son of the Rishi Bharadwaja, by birth a Brhhman, but acquainted with 
military science, which he received as a gift from Parashurfima (see Rhma). He was 
instructor of both parties in the art of war, and is, on that account, called an hch&rya. 
In Vishnu-P., p. 454, he is called the husband of Kripi, and father of Ashwatthfiman. 
I., 2, 3. Afterwards King of the north part of the Panchfila country, and a general 
in the Kuru army. I., 25 ; II., 4 ; XI., 26, 34. 

DRUPADA. — Otherwise called Yajnasena, sonofPrishata, father of Dhrishtadyuiffna, 
Shikhandin, and Krishnh (Draupadi, or Phnchhli. wife of the sons of Pfcndu^ King of 
the Panchhlas, and one of the generals of the Phndava army. Being conquered by 
Drona, he only managed to retain the southern part of his kingdom, from the Ganges to 
Charmavati (mod. Chumbal), including the cities Mhkandi and Aaropilya. I., 3, 4, 18. 

• Vishnu-P., p. 455. Mahhbh., I. 138, 5609 ; I., 130, 6109, etc. (From rfri#, ‘a tree,’ 
nxfll^pada ‘ foot, or root. * (?) ^ 

DURYODHANA.~Thc eldest of the hundred sons of Dhritar&shtra, and the second 
in command of the Kuru party, Bhishma being first in command. By persuading his 
father Dhritar&shtra to banish his cousins the P&n^vas from the kingdom of 
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Hastin&pura, he was the original cause of the great war. I., 2. (Xamo dorivod from 

‘ bad,* and yodhana^ * hghting,* that is, *• haring had reasons for making war.) 

GANDHARBA (sometimes written Gandharva). — A species of domi-gods or angels, 
the musicians of Heaven, inhabiting Indraloka, the paradise of the deities, and witnesses 
of the actions of men. They are sixty millions in number. In the creationt^f the second 
Munwantara, they are called the children of Arish^ and Kashyapa (wheiiic they arc 
sometimes called Mauneyas, children of the Muni, viz., Kashyapa). By them the Nhgas, 
or mythological serpents, in the regious below, were despoiled of the jewels which decorate 
thfiir heads. They applied to Vishnu, who sent Purukutsa to Phthla to destroy the 
Gandharbas. They originally belong to the latter Epic period, but figure more 
prominently in the PurAnas. X., 26 ; XI., 22. Vishnu-P., pp. 41, 150, 370. 
M!ih&,bhfir. I., 66, 2550. (No satisfactory derivation has been given for this name. In 
Vishnu-P., it is said to be equivalent to gdn dhayantas^ < suckling the goddess of 
spcccii ’ ; and another t'erivation no less ridiculous is that in Wilson’s Diet., gmida^ 
* smell,* and arb^ ‘ to go,* alluding to the musk doer, for which this word is a name. Its 
primitive meaning was probably that of some singing-bird, as the Koil, or Indian 
cuckoo, and this sense is attributed, to it in the Medini Kosha.) 

GANDIVA. — The name of a miraculous bow, which Aijuna received as a present 
from Agni, the god of fire. I. 30. Mahfibhfir., I., 255, 8177, etc. ; IV., 42, 1325, etc. ; 
V., 157, 5350, etc. « 

GAYATBI^~The holiest verse of the Vedas, not to bo uttered to oars profane, but 
rceittid only mentally. It is a short prayer to the sun, identified with the Supreme 
/ Beiii^^ it occUts in the 10th hymn of the 4th section of the ^ril Ashtakfi of thie ^anhitfi 
j of the lligveda : .^savitur varenyam blMryo dhhnabi dbiyo yo nah 

' VWc mod itateton that excellent light of the'divino sun ; maybe illuminate 

Rigveda, III., 4, 10. Such is the fear entertained of profaning this text, 
that copyists of the Vedas not unfrcquently Refrain from transcribing it both in the 
Sanhitfi and the Bh§ishya. Wilson, Vishnu-P., p. 122, note 13. This liymn, ascribed 
to VishwAmitra, is properly the only Ghyatri; but, according to a system of the 
T£intrikas, a number of mystical verses bear the same name. It is usually personified as 
a godd^jj^fc of Brahm^ and metaphorical mother of the first tlircc castes. X., 35. 
'fi^ela’s ^Rigvedae Specimen* (London, 1830) p. 13. Colebrooke’s ^Misc. Essays,’ 
o Vob I>, pp. 30, 127, 175, 309. (It appears to be the fern, of some obsolete word 
gdyatra^ derivable from gai^ * to sing.’} 

GOVIl\DA. — k. name of Krishna, who was brought up in the family of Nanda, a 
\ cowherd. See Krishna. I., 32 ; II., 9. Vishnu-P., p. 529. (The word means a ‘ cow- 
keeper,* from go, * a cow^ and vid, 6th class, * to obtain.*) 

HARI.— A name of Vishnu, as to the origin of which we knew nothing. XI., 9 ; 
XVIII., 77. Vishnu-P., p. 7, note 1. 

^ (* 

HIMAL AYA. 7 ~The well-known range of mountains which form the northern 
barrier of the Indian peninsula, containing the highest elevations in the world. The 
Imaiis or Emodus of classical writers. In mythology Himalaya is husband of the 
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f^Apsaras or air-nymph Mcnakh; father of the river Gangh and of Qr 

} her descent as Phrvati to captivat e Shiva, and seduce him from the aostcnties which he 
practised in those mountains. In this personification the name belongs to the Furknic, 
as a mountain only, to the Epic period. X. 25. (Derived from hima^ * snow,' and 
iilaya^ * a house,* * the home of snow.*) 

TKSHUtaKU.— T he son of the law-giver, Mann Vaivashwata. Considered to be 
the first princ of the Solar dynasty ; he reigned at Ayodhyk (mod. Oude), in the second 
or Troth Yuga. He hod one hundred sons, and is said to have been bom from 
the nostril of Manu, when he happened to sneeze. lY. 1. YIshnu-P., pp. 348, 359. 
llhmhyana, I., 70, 20. (In the fern, the name signifies a gourd, or cucumber; and 
is said to be applied to this king on account of bis numerous progeny. But ?) 

IXDBA. — This deity plays an important part i#i each of the three periods of 
{ Indian mythology. In the earliest ages he seems to have been the unknown mysterious 
/ being who inhabited the sky, the firmament between earth and th? sun, who rode upon the 
' clouds, who poured forth the rain, hurled the forked lightning upon earth, and 
I spoke in the awful thunder. His character was at once beneficent as giving rain and 
I shade ; and awful and powerful in the storm. He is*Jhe original of the J upitor Tonans 
of the west, and the Thor of the north, and like them rose in the earliest ages to the 
first place, and the sovereignty among the gods. Fear, a sfronger motive among men than 
gratitude, raised him above the elementary ^riad. In the Epic period ho is the first 
person of the pure mythological triad, Indra, Agni, and Yama. In the Purhnic age, 
when the powers of a Supreme Being were personified in the superior triad of Br^hmh, 

, Vishnu, and Shiva, Iiidra’s star declines. He is no longer the principal divinity, hut only 
the chief of the inferior deities ; and, as such, is at constant war with the giants and 
demons, by whom he is for a time deposed. A curse from the Bishi Durv&sa causes his power 
and that of the deities subject to him gradually to decline ; *and he is defeated by Krishna 
in a fight for the Phrijhta tree, which had been produced at the churning of the ocean, 
and jdanted by Tndra in his own garden. An amusing account of this battle is given in 
Vishnu-P., p. 587. His wife’s name is Shachi. He is lord of the eight Vasus (see Vasu). 
I’hc sage Gautama pronounced upon him the curse of wearing one thousand disgrace- 
ful marks which he afterwards turned to eyes. He ravished tht' daughter of Puloraan, 
whom ho slew to avoid his curse. He is borne on a white horse. The rainbow is supposed 
to be his bow bent for the destruction of his foes, and thunderbolts are his weapons. The 
heaven over which he ruh’s, .and wdiich the other secondary deities inhabit, is, ii^ the • 
Epic ago, called Swarga, and later, ludndoka, or Devaloka. HLs horse is Uchchhaili- 
shravas; his elephant, Airhvata ; his city, Amai'hvati ; his palace, YaijayaXta, These 
details belong to the Purhnic age. X. 22. Sec Monier Williams’ ‘ Eug.-Sansk. Diet.* 
He is also the guardian of the eastern quarter, lihm. I., 36:» Vishnu-P., pp. 70 — 78, 

* 411, 623. (Commonly derived from a root id or indf ‘ to govern.*) 

-A name of the sacred river Ganges. X., 31. It is a patronymic from 
Jahnu, an ancient and celebrated Muni, who being at his devotions on the bank of the 
sacred stream, was disturbed by its overflowing. In his rage, ho exercised that supreme 
power, which the austerities he had practised gave him ; swallowed the whole 
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rivor, and was only persuaded by the entreaties of the Gods and sages to yomit it forth 
again ; whence it obtained the name of the daughter of Jahnu. The fable is of course 
invented to explain the name. Vishnu-P., 398. 

JANAKA, otherwise called Siradhwajas, ‘ the bearer of a plough as an ensign.* — He 
was King of MithilA, or Videha, remarkable for his wisdom and sanctity, ^d therefore 
enumerated among the B&jarshis. III., 20. He was the father of Shit&^hc wife of 
Dasharatha (see R&ma), the heroine of the Ehmhya^ and the Helen of India. The 
legend of her birth is, that while Janaka was ploughing the ground id’ order to accom- 
plish a sacrifice for progeny, the maiden sprang up, ready-made, from the furrow. It 
must undoubtedly be understood historically to allude to the improvement of agriculture 
in the south of India by a king of those regions. Videha is a district in the province 
of Berar, the same as the ancient Mithilfi, and modem Tirhut. Wilson’s Yishnu-P., 
p. 390, note 4. This king must not be confounded with his ancestor of the same name, 
about whose birth froiR the body of Kind such absurd legends are related, (Vishnu-P., 
p. 389), in order to explain the names Videha and Mithilfi. (The name means a ^ pro- 
genitor, or ancestor.*) 

JAYADRATHA, or V&rddUakshatri. — Son of Ynddhakshatri, and king of 
t e Sindhavas, Sauviras, or Shivis, and a general in the Kum army. XI., 34. 
Mah&bhkr, III., 263, 15581, fJ618, 15621 ; V., 154, 5274. (Derived from Jayadf pres, 
part, of ji, ‘to conquer,* and ratha^ ‘ a car,* ‘^having a victorious car.*) 

KANDARPA, or Kkma. — The God of Love, the Cupid of India. In the Epic 
period he seems to be merely the abstract idea, poetically personified, not a mythological 
personage ; and wherever he is introduced, it is as a passion afiecting the heart by 
directing the glances of the lover. In the Pur&nic period he is called the son of Brahm§^ 
produced from, and infiaming his heart, but this is evidently invented to explain one of 
the derivations. He is sometimes called a son of Dharma, the god of justice ; of 
Shraddhk, the goddess of faith ; or of Vishnu, by his wife Lakshmi, or Rukmini, the 
Venus of India. He is represented as a beautiful boy, bearing five flowery arrows, each 
tipped with a different blossom, which affects one of the five senses, and a bow of 
flowers with a string of bees, riding on a parrot, attended by Apsarases, or air-nymphs, 
of whom ho is the master. X., 48. (Derived sometimes from ka, ‘ Brahmfi,* and drip, 
‘to inflame,* sometimes from the root kam^ ‘to love,* and darpa^ ‘pride,* ‘the pride 
of loving.* But ?) 

APILA . — A celebrated anchoret, to whom the founding of the Sknkhya school of 
philosophy^, is attributed. A work pretending to be written by him is still extant : it 
bears the title of ‘ SknWiy^Prayachanaj,’ or, ‘Preface ‘to the Shnkhya Philosophy,* and 
was printed at Sermiipor^in 1821. IKc great reverence in which Kapila was held may 
be presumed from the fact that he is sometimes considered as an incarnation oMhe jgod 
Agni, or Fire (Mah.':bh., III., 220, 18298), and sometimes of Vksudeva, or Vislug^i^ 
liimself. (Mabkbh., III., 47, 1896 ; Rkm. I., 41, 25 ; Vishnu-P., p. 3f8, In fins 

pl^ there^s a long story about his destroying by a single look the sixty thousand 
sons of Shgara, who troubled the world with their sins ; but it is evidently mode up to 
explain how the word Kapila also means a horse.) In X., 26, of our i)ocm, ho. is spoken 
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of as the chief of the Siddhas. (The word means *ta¥m 7 ,’ and Colcbrooke, (Misc. Essays, 
I., p. 229,) conjectures that his connection with Agni may have originated in this mean- 
ing of his name.) ^ seems to belong only to the Por&nic period. 

KAE.NA. — King of the Anga country, a general in the Kuru army, son of Sdrya 
(the sun), and Kunti, (the mother of the Phn^vas,) before her marriage with Pandu. 
He was exj^sed by his mother ou the banks of the Ganges in a basket, and being found 
by Adhiratha, an Anga monarch, was by him adopted (a legend possibly owing its origin 
to the Hebrews).* He is therefore called a Sdta (charioteer and bard), a caste sprung 
from a Kshatriya father and a Brhhmani mother, since the Aicga kings were of that 
caste, being descended from Vijaya, whose mother was a Suth (the children always 
belonging to the maternal caste). I., 8; XI., 34. In XL, 26, he is referred to as a 
Sutaputra, the son of a charioteer. Vishnii-P., 437, 446. 

KASIII, or VAIIAnASI, is the modern Benares. * I., 6, 17. The king mentioned 
in the first place as in the second as Khshya, which « perhaps a patronymic 
from Khsha (sec Vishnu-P., p. 406), was an ally of the P&ndavas. 

KESHIN. — A Daitya, or giiint, who was slain by Krishna, who is on that account 
called Keshinishfidana, the slayer of Kesbin. (jiV&6^«Knshna). Kansa, learning from 
Nkrada that Krishna and Balarhma were still alive, sent the demon Keshin, who haunted 
the forest of Vrindhvan, in the form of a horse, to destll'oy them by trampling them 
down. Krishna, however, stuck his arm ii^Jo his jaw, and thus throttled him. XVI II. 
1. Vishnu-P., 639. (Keshin moans ‘huiry,* and evidently refers to the horse; but 
whether the legend w'crc invented to explain the name, or is not decided^ 

KRIPA. — King of the Panchilas, son of Satyadhriti, and brother of Kripi, the wdfe 
of Drona, who is also called Gautaml and Shfiradhwati, and was the mother of 
Ashwatthaman. He is one of the Kuru generals. I., 8. Vishnu-P., p. 464. 
Satyadhriti was in love with the Apsaras Urvashi, and two^ children were the product of 
their connection. Santana, a llhjh, discovered the infants when on a hunting expedition, 
lying in a clump of Shara grass, took them, and brought them up. They received their 
names, Kripa and Kripi, from the compassion (hnpd) which he showed them in thus 
preserving their lives. The legend is, of course, a Purknic invention, to explain the 
origin of their names. 

KRISHNA. — The most renowned demigod of Indian mythology, and most celebrated 
hero of Indian history, is the eighth Avathra or incarnation of Vishnu. He cannot be 
said to belong really to the Epic age, but almost exclusively to Jhc Pur&iic. 
When the story of his life is divested of the marvellous, he will be found to '^c an 
historical personage, belonging to that epoch when the Aryan race, leaving the north- 
western corner of the peninsula, began to make their way by gradual conquests towards 
the interior and the oast. The enemies whom he attacks and subdues are Jihje aborigines 
of j^hc interior, who, to heighten the glory of the hero, are called giants and demons, 
I lUityas and D&nayas. The Aryans were still a nomad people, pasturii^ their herds of 
( (kittle at the foot of the Him&laya range and in the plains of the PanjCib; and the 
legend would further load us to believe that J^j^rimitiye elementary womhip now 
yield ed to the more systematic religion of Brfihmanism and the institutions of caste. 
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His idcntifieatioii with Vishna would follow as a natural apotheosis of a. monarch and 
warrior of such fame ; but the very legend itself, even as it is given in the Pur&nas, 
seems to show that he existed long before the mythological triad of Brahm^ Vishnu, 
and Shiva had ever been dreamed of. As it is from the mouth of this Indian Hercules 
that our systc^is expounded, we cannot refrain from giving a curtailed account of his 
birtK and actions, borrowed partly from the Purhnas, partly from Moi!!if^)^ Williams’ 
Eng.-Sansk. Diet., and partly from a little work of great usefulness, lately published by 
M. Pavie, now Professor of Sanskrit in the University of France, en^itl^ ‘Krichna et 
sa doctrine.* Paris, — ^Thc king of the Daityas or aborigines, Ahuka, had two 

sons, Devaka and Ugrasena. The former had a daughter named Bevaki, the latter a 
^ son called Kansa. Bevaki was married to a nobleman of the Aryan race named 
Vasudeva (or Anakadundubhi), the son of Shdra, a descendant of Yadu, and by him had 
eight sons. Vasudeva had alsti another wife named Rohinl. Kansa, the cousin of 
Bevaki, was informed 1^ the saint and prophet Nhrada, that his cousin would bear a 
son, who would kill him and overthrow his kingdom. Kansa was king of Mathurk, and 
he captured Vasudeva and his wife Bevaki, imprisoned them in his own palace, set 
guards over them, and slew the six children whom Bevaki had already borne. She 
was now about to give birth to- the seventh, who vras Balarkma, the playfellow of 
Krishna, and, like him, suppof^d to be an incarnation of Vishnu (see llAma) ; but by 
divine agency, the child was transferred before birth to the womb of Vasudeva’s other 
vnfc, Rohinl, who was still at liberty, and wflfei thus saved. Her eighffihild was Krishna, 
who was born at midnight, with a very black skin ( the name Krishna, asan adjective, means 
‘bla(&’), and a peculiar curl of hair called the Shriratm, resembling a Saint Andrew’s / 
cross, on his breast. T he god s now interposed to preserve the life of this favoured baby . 
from Kansa’s vigilance, and accordingly lulled the gutirds of the palace to sleep with the I 
Yoga-nidrh, or mysterious slumber. Taking the infant, its father Vasudeva stole out 
undiscovered as far as the Yamunk, or Jumna, river, which seems to have been the 
boundary between the Aryans and the aborigines. This he crossed, and on the other 
side found the cart and team of a nomad Aryan cowherd, called Kanda, whose wife, 
Yashodk, had by strange coincidence just been delivered of a female child. Vasudeva, 
warned of this by Jiyi^ jadmonition, stole to her bedside, and placing Krisb^ by 
her, re-crossed the river, and re-entered the palace, with the female baby of Yashodk in 
his arms, and thus substituted it for his own son. AVlieii Kansa discovered the cheat, he 
^-.forf, while gave up the affair, and set the prisoners at liberty, but ordered all male 
1 children to be putto death. Vasudeva then entrusted Krishna to the care of Nanda, the 
I cowherd, who took him to the village of Gokula, or Vrkja, and there brought him up. 

. Here Krishna, and his elder brother Balarkma, w^ho joined him, wandered about 
J together as children, and evinced their divine character by many unruly pranks of 
i surprising strength, such as kicking over the cart, which served as conveyance and , 
domicile to Nanda and his family. The female Baitya Pktank was sent to suckle him, 
but the refractory baby, discovering the trick, showed his gratitude by slaying her. Later 
in life he vanquished the serpent K&liya in the middle of the Yamunk (Jumna) river. A 
demon, Arishta, assuming the form of a bull ; another, Keshin that of a horse ; and 
a third, Kklanemi, all undertook to destroy the boy, but each (ell victims to his sup er* 
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Jiuman Krishna now incited Nanda and the cowherd to abandon the worship of 

Tn^a^ anS to adopt that of the cows, which supported them, and the mountains, which 
afforded them pasturage. * Indra, incensed at the loss of his offerings, opened the gates 
of heaven upon the whole race, and would have deluged them, had not our hero plucked 
up the mouni^in Govarddhana, and held it as a substantial umbrella above the land. He 
soon tookfko repose from his labours, and amused himself with the Gopis, or 
shepherdesses, of whom he married seven or eight, among whom RAdhA was the 
favourite, and to avhom he taught the round dance called or Mandala^nrityam, 

Meanwhile Kansa had not forgotten the prophecies of NArada.^ He invited the two 
boys, Enshna and Balar Ama, to stay with him at Mathur A ; they accepted, and went. 
At the gates, Kansa’s washerman insulted Enshna, who slew him, and dressed himself in 
his yellow clothes. He afterwards slew Eansa himself, and placed his father Ugrasena 
' on the throne. A foreign king of the EAla-yavana (Indo^Scythian) race soon invaded the 
Yadu, or Aryan, territory, whereupon Enshna built and fortifi^ the town of DwAraka, 

I in Guzerat, and thither transferred the inhabitants of MathurA. He afterwards married 
SatyabhAmA, daughter of SatrAjit, and carried off Rukmini, daughter of Bhishmaka. 
His harem numbered six ty thousand -wives, but his progeny was limited to ‘ei ghtee n 
thousand sons. When afterwards on a visit to IndraV heaven, he behaved, at the per- 
suasion^his wife, SatyabhAmA, in a manner very unbec-^ming a guest, by stealing the 
famous PArijAto tree, which had been produced at the churning of the ocean, and was then 
thriving in Indra’s garden. A contest enstSed, in which Krishna defeated the gods, and 
carried off the sacred tree. At another time, a female Baitya, UshA, daughter of BAna, 
carried off Krishna’s grandson, Auiruddha. His grandfather, accompanied by RAma, 
went to the rescue, and though BAna was defended by Shiva and Skanda, proved 
victorious. Faundraka, one of Vasudeva’s family, afterwards assumed his title and insignia, 
supported by the King of Benares. Krishm hurled his gaming discus {chahra) at this 
'' city, and thus destroyed it. He afterwards exterminated his own tribe, the YAdavas. 

He himself was killed by a chance shot from a hunter. He is described as having curly 
' black hair, as wearing a club or mace, a sword, a flaming discus, a jewel, a conch, and a 
' garland. His charioteer is SAtyaki ; his city, BwAraka ; his heaven, Goloka. The 
epithets by which he is addressed in*^"ur poem are chicfly'as'follows : — Hrishikesha 
(sec note on 1., 15), Keshava, Keshinishudana, JanArdana, YAsudeva, YArshneya, YAdava, 
Madhus Adana, Govinda, Hari, and Kiritin (wearing a tiara). Keshava is explained in 
Yishnu-P., p. 497, by a legend, in which , B rahm^ when supplicated by the inhabitants ^ 
of earth to protect them against the Daityas, plucks from his own head j^wMte ahd ji, 
))lack hair, and says, ** These hairs shall destroy the Baityas, Eansa, and Ka^nemi. Tlie 
] white became BalwAma {rdma means white), and the black, Krishna. For an cxplona- 
tion of the other epithets, sco under Yasudeva, Ynshni, Yadu, Madhu, Keshin, etc. 
i JanArdana means *Uhc object of the supplications of men.” For a more minute 
description of KrishM, sec Guigniaut “Religions de VAntiquite,” Paris 1825, Yol. I.^ 
^94, etc. 

KUNTf, or PnthA. — ^Eldest of the five daughters of ShAra and MAnshA. The firiend 
of ShAra, called Kuntibhoja, having no children, adopted Kunti, and married her to 
PAndu, to whom she bore the three sons, Yudhish^ira, Bhima, and Aijuna. PAnciUy 
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however, had, by the curse of a deer, been prevented from having progeny, and she 
therefore conceived these children by connection with the deities Dharma, Y&yu, and 
Indra respectively. Yudliishthira, as son of Dharma, is considered the justest ; Bhima, 
Vfiiyu’s son, the strongest; Arjuna, Indra*s son, the best bowshot. In like manner 
Nakula, the 4tb r&ndava, son of M&dri, by the Ashwin Nksatya, was the wisest ; and 
Sahadeva, by the other Ashwin Dasra, the handsomest among men. Fro^his mother 
Aijuna is called Kauntcya and Pkrtha. I., 16, 27 ; II., 14, 37, 60 ; III., 9, 39, etc. 

KUN'/lBHOJA. — A friend of Shdra, who adopted his daughter ]£unti {see Kunti), 
and an ally of the Pkr^vas. I., 6. Vishiiu-P., 437. 

KURU. — 1. An ancient king, son of Samvarana, by Tapati ; and ancestor of 
Vichitravirya, the grandfather of the Kurus and PAndavas. 2. A very ancient people, 
who would seem to have been originally situated in central and Northern Asia, since in 
the P dr Anas, they are mentioned as inhabiting the north of Jambudwipa, or the known 
world (that is, the Colitincnt of -Asia), between the ShmgavAn (horned) range of 
mountains and the icy sea. They must have entered India with the Xryans, if indeed 
they arc not a tribe of that great race, and they settled in Kurukshetra. With this 
meaning the name applies to both/jf the contending parties, whence Arjuna is called 
best of the Kurus, etc., in 31 ; X. 19 ; and XT. 48. 3. In its particular and 
exclusive sense, the name is given only to that party which adhered to Duryodhana, and 
opposed the PAndavas. I. 2d. All these names belong to the Epic period. 

KURUKSHETRA. — The plain of the Kurus. A tract of land to the cast of the 
YamunA, or Jumna, river, in the upper part of the Doab, near the city of Delhi, and the 
river Sarashwati (mod. Sursooty). I., 1, sec note 3. 

MADHAVA. — A name o^ Kiishna, which may cither be derived as a patronymic 
from Madhu, who is mentioned among his ancestors, or be considered equivalent to 
^ladhus Adana, * slayer of Madhu.’ See Madhu. I., 14, 37. Vishuu-P., 418. 

MADHU. — 1. A Daitya, giant or demon, though more probably one of the 
aborigines, slain by Krishna, who is therefore called MadhusAdana. I., 35 ; II., 1, 4 ; 
VI., 33 ; VUI., 2. — 2. An ancestor of Kmhna, son of KArtavirya, a descendant of 
Yadu, to whose family, the YAdavas, Krish:^ belonged. I., 14, 37. 

MAKARA. — A huge amphibious monster, usually taken to be the shark or croco- 
dile, but depicted in the signs of the Zodiac with the head and forelegs of an antelope, 
and the bo(^ and tail of a iish. It is the ensign of the god of love. X., 31. What- 
ever symbolism and the Zodiac painters may have of this animal, this passage, at 
least, would seem to decide that it was Jish of some sort; Varuna, the god of the sea, 
rides upon it through the waves. Cupid bears it as his emblem, on account of the 
fecundity of this species of animal, and the name is used in the mouth of HindAs at the 
present day to d|^signate a shark. The depths of the ocean produce, and from time^to 
time bring to light, such strange and quaint creatures, that we cannot wonder at the 
Hebrew ideas about Leviathan, or the Yankee faith in a sea-serpent. Still less can wo 
blame the Indian author in an age when railways and telegraphs were not at his service. 
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if he describe, or the astronomer if he paint, a mannc monster, which he has never 
seen, with somewhat amphibious and ambiguous components. 

_MANU.---This name belongs to the Epic and Pur&nic periods. In the former we 
trace in it the remains of the tradition of a first man, alike progenitor, or even creator, 
like Promethe’jB, of his descendants, and lawgiver. Wo should conceive its historical 
value to be Ae allusion to some legendary personage, such as every nation can boast of, 
who first wakes his countrymen from barbarism and a wild life to the light of civilization 
and systematic goT^mment. In the Purknic period this first man is called Swkyambhuva 
(from Swayambhuva, ^Prahmk’ ), the son of Yirkja, the son of Brlumk; and the code of 
laws still extant is sometimes attributed to him. Soon, however, the idea of a lawgiver 
became more prominent than that of first man, and the number of Manus was multi- 
plied. Each Kalpa, or creation of the world, is divided into fourteen Manwantarks or 
intervals, over which a Maim presides. Six of these have already passed in the present 
tealpa, and the seventh is now going on. The present Manu, than, is considered as the 
tiactual author of the Dharma-shkstrii, the code which bears his name. He it is who is 
spoken of in IV. I., — Vaivashwata-Maiiu, the son of Vivashwat, or the sun, brother of 
Yama, and father of Ikshwkku. The- Manus, who are past, are named Swkyambhuva, 

Swarochisha, Auttami, Tkraosa, Raivata, and Chkkshusha ; Vaivashwata is still in office. 
The seven to come in the present Kulpa are Skvarni, Df^shaskvarni, Brahmaskvarm, 
Dharmaskvarni, Budraskvarni, Rauchya and Bhautya. X., 6. (Derivable from man, 

^ to think,’ meaning * intelligent’ man that Is, as contrasted with other living beings. 
The word itself appears to ha^e the meaning of ‘ man * in the Vedas, while mdnava, and 
perhaps manmhya, both meaning ‘ man,* are derived from it.) 

MAllfcni. — ^The chief of the Maruts, or personified winds. X. 21. (He must not 
he confounded with the Marichi, who is said to be the soq of Brahmk, and father of 
Kashyapa, and is ranked among the Prajkpatis, or progenitors of mankind.) Vishnu-P., 
pp. 49, 82.) 

MAiRGASHfRSHA. — The month which comprises the latter-half of November and 
the former-half of December. X. 36. To the question why this month should be 
placed at the head of the other eleven, the Scholiast replies — because it yields crops of 
rice and other natural productions, and is neither too hot nor too cold. Lassen, not 
content with this explanation (Bh.-G., p. 276), seeks to place this month at the 
beginning of the year at the time of the composition of our poem. It is otherwise 
called Agrahkyana, “the commencement of the year;** and although, at present, the 
Hindks begin their year in the month Vaishkkha (April-May), we find in IPrinsep’s 
“ Useful Tables,” part II., p. 18, that, in Bentley’s opinion, this month would have 
begun the year, before the use of a fixed calendar in India, bctireen b.c. 693 and 461 . 
^(Thc named is derived from Mrigashirsha, a consteUation, containing three stars, 
on^f which is \ Orionis, and figured by an antelope’s head : from mriga, “ an antelope,’* 
semshirsha, “ a head.”) ill 

MARUT. — The different winds personified. They are considered as seven, or seven 
times seven in number. A ridiculous account of their birth from Kashyapa and Diti, 
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and a still more ridiculous derivation of tbeir name from md rudahj weep not ! " is 
given in Vishnu-P., p. 162. X., 21 ; XI., 6, 22. (The real derivation is not known.) 

MERIT. — In the earlier Epic period this is probably the name given to the high table- 
land of Tartary, to the north of the Himalaya range, from the neighbourhood of which 
the Xr 3 ran race may originally have pushed tbeir way southwards into t^Qu peninsular, 
and thus have preserved the name in their traditions as a relic of the old mountain- 
worship. In the Pur&nas, it appears as a fabulous peak, forming » the centre of the 
Jambudwipa, the ';:nown world,” which stands in the middle of the six other 
dwipm^ or continents of the world, and compared to the seed-vessel of a lotus-flower, of 
which the dwipm are the surrounding petals. Its height is said to be 84,000 yajatios 
(the yojana is nine miles), 16,000 of which arc below the surface of the earth , its 
diameter at the top is 30,000 yasanns, and at the bottom 16,000 . From its summit flows 
the Ganges, towards the four quarters of the globe. On the south it is the Ganges of 
India ; on the north, ttic Bhadrasomh ; on the east, the Sith, on the west the Chakshus 
(Oxus ^) Brahmk, the llishis, and the Gandharbas reside on its summit. In short it is 
the Olympus of India. X., 23. Yishnu-P., pp. 166, and following. 

NXGA. — Originally the Cobra-Capclla or Colubcr-Nkga, In mythology these beings 
have human heads and the bodies of serpents ; they are one thousand in number, and b(>ar 
jewels on their heads. They are the sons of Kashyapa and Kadrd, subject to Vishnu’s 
bird, Garuda, and inhabiting part of P&t&la, called N&ga-loka, the capital of which is 
Bhqgavati. X. 29. Vishnu-P., p. 149. (Derived from “ a mountain.”) 

NAKULA. — The fourth son"of P&ndu, though really begotten by the elder of the 
two Ashwinau, Hksatya, by Mhdri or Bhhlikh, the sister of Shalya. He is half- 
brother to Sahadeva, the sdn of Basra, by the same mother, and nominally brother to 
the three other Pkndavas. (The name signifies ignoble, from ««, ‘ negative,’ and kula, 
‘ family ' ; but to whatever the name may allude, he is generally considered as a type of 
the wisest among mortals.) I., 16. 

NARADA. — A Devarshi or divine Rishi, to whom is attributed the invention of the 
Vinfi, or Indian lyre, a code of laws, and one of the eighteen Purfinas, entitled N&radiya- 
Pur&na. In the Brahma-Purfina he is called the miwth^apeaking Nhrada, and his 
lil^eness to Orpheus is carried still further by a descent which he made from heaven to 
visit P&t&la, the nether regions. In Manu I., 36, he is mentioned among the ten 
Praj&parir or progenitors of mankind ; in Mahhbh. I., 66, 2663, among the Gandharbas ; 
in Vishnu-P., p. 50, n. 2, he is said to be sprung froi>. Brahm&’s hip. X., 13, 26. 

PANCHAJANYA. — ^The name of Krishna’s conch. It was made of the bones of 
the giant Panchajana, who dwelt at the bottom of the ocean. When Krishna was 
getting up h^ military acquirements, the son of his hchhrya, or tutor, Sandipani,*^ was 
drowned in the sea of Prabhksa, and carried down to the bottom by the said giant. 
Krishna plunged in, dived down, slew the giant, brought up his bones to make a conch 
of, and restored his son to the grieving tutor. I., 15. Vi hnu-P., p. 662. 
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pAnI)U. — Second son of the Vy&sa, Krishna-Dwaip&yana and Ambalik(^ the widow 
of Vichitravirya, the brother of Dhritardshtra, and nominal father of the five F&ndava 
princes, Yudhish^hira, Bhima, Aijuna, Nakula, and Sahadeva. He married Kuuti or 
Prithh, and Mhdri or B&hlikh ; but having incurred a curse from a deer which he shot, 
he was prevented from having progeny himself, and the Panova princes were therefore 
begotten r^jpectively by the gods Dharma, Vhyu, Indra, and the twin Ashwinau. I., 3. 
(Pandu means * pale ’ or ^ white,’ perhaps alluding to the colour of the Phn^va tribe. 
But ? ) • 

PANDAVA. — Patronymic from l*(indu, applied first to hfl five sons and then 
generally to their party or army. I., 1, 2 ; X., 37. Also to Arjuna in particular, 
T., 14, 20; TV., 35; XI., 35, 55; XIV., 5. 

PAUXDRA. — The name of Bhishma’s conch. I„ 15. (Probably derived from 
Pundra, the ancient name for Bengal, with a part of South Bahhr and the jungle 
Mahals.) • 

^PITRI. — ^This word means ‘ father,* but is used to designate a class of beings 
neither divine nor human, which may be distributed under three heads. 1. The 
original idea is simply that of ancestors, each man's fewefathers being his ptfm, to whom 
he made libations of water, and offerings of pa/das (ballnof rice and flour), at certain 
periods fixed by holy writ. 2. Ten mythological personages, considered to be tho pro- 
genitors of the whole human race, and othferwisc denominated Prajkpatis, inhabiting a 
region called Pitriloka. 3. In the Piirh^ the ancestors of all castes and tribes are 
divided into seven classes, three of which arc incorporeal and four corporeal. The*tbrec 
incorporeal classes are called Vair&jas, Agnishwhttas, and Varhishads. The fom* 
corporeal classes are the Pitris of each of the four principal castes. Those of the 
Brhhmans arc called Somaphs, or Ushmapas, dcsccndan,t,s of Bhrigu. Those of the 
Kshutriyas arc Havishmantas, descendants of Angiras; those of the Vaishyas, 
Ajyapas, descendants of Kardama; those of the Shudras, Sukalins, descendants of 
Vashishta. The origin of the Pitris is said to be that they were the sons of the gods, 
who, disobeying Brahmh, were by him commanded to learn obedience from their sons, 
whom they therefore called their fathers (pitrij. They arc the fathers of the gods, and 
the oldest of them. Residing in a world of their own, they receive among them the 
souls of those pious dead who have particularly attended to their rites. Hence in 
IX., 25, Krishna says, ‘ those who are devoted to the Pitm go to the Pitris,* alluding to 
the first kind. In X., 29, when he speaks of Aryaman as their chief, he alludes to^ the 
second kind. Vishnu-P., p. 320, ^ 

PRAHLADA. — King of the Daityas, and son of Hiranyakashipu. While a boy, he is 
said to have studied philosophy and religion very diligently, >v%ile his father who had 
wrested their kingdom from the gods in one of the fights between Indra and the Devas 
^tlic one hand, and the demons and giants, called Daityas and Dknavas, on the other, 
was revelling in Indraloka in all the luxuries that place could afford. W^en called upon 
by his father to give an account of his studios, he answered boldly that he had discovered 
the one great truth, that Vishnu, the Supreme Being, was God alone. At this, Hiranya- 
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kashipu, who hated tlie gods, was mightily iucensod, and commanded the attendant 
Daityas, the elephants and the N&gas, to attack the boy ; but such was the power of his 
faith and devotion, that all their efforts were futile, and he remained unscathed by all 
their tortures. At length, Vishnu deposed Hiranyakashipu and established Prahl&da 
as monarch of the Baityas. He is also regent of one of the divisions of Pkthla. X., 
30. Vishnu-P., p. 124, et seqq» (The name also means ‘ pleasure, joy.*) ^ 

PRITHi.— Soo Kunti. 

PIJRUJIT . — K warrior allied to the P&ndavas, brother of KuntibhojS. I., 6. (From 
puru^ * many ' ; and to conquer.* But ? ) 

EAKSnASES, or Rfckshasas. — In their earliest conception they seem to bo those un- 
known creatures of darkness to which the superstition of all ages and races has attributed 
the evils that attend this life, and a malignant desire to injure mankind. In the Epic 
peiiod they seem to be pcrsonififhtions of the Aborigines of India, presented under the 
terrible aspect of varajircs, flying through the air, sucking blood, etc., in order to 
heighten the triumphs of the Aryan heroes, wlio subdued them. In this eliaractcr they 
play a very prominent part in the Ilamkyana, the beautiful epic of V^miki. Here they 
are led by Ravana, the king of Lankh, which is supposed to be the island of Ceylon and 
its capital, and they are subdued by Dasharatha Rkma, the hero of the poem. In the 
Puranie period they are infernfirl giants, the children of the Rishi Pulastya, and enemies 
of the gods. They are then divided into three classes : — 

1. The slaves of Kuvera, the god of wealth, and guardians of his treasures. 

2. Malevolent imps, whose chief delight is to disturb the pious in their devotions. 

5. Giants of enormous proportions, inhabiting Naraka, or hell, and hostile to the 
gods. In tlic second Munwantnra, they are sons of Xashyapa and Khasii. It is rather 
in their Purknic charatitcr that they api)ear in our poem. X., 23 ; XT., 36 ; XVII., 4. 
Vishnu-P., p. 150. MahkbVur. I., 66., 2571. (The name is commonly derived from 
raksh, ‘ to preserve,* because they guard Kuvera*s treasures. But ?) 

, RAMA. — This name, belonging exclusively to the Epic period, is given to throe per- 
sonages of considerable historical importance, whose mighty deeds won for them the 
privilege of being considered incarnations of Vi;hnu. The first is Parashurhma, or 
Rkma of the Axe {paraxhu). He is considered as the sixth Avatta of Vishnu, and 
belongs to the period of the first struggle between the Brfihmans and the Xshatriyas, the 
hierarchy and the government. He cannot, therefore, be rightly considered chronologi- 
cally anterior to the others. He is said to be the son of a certain Muni, called Jamad- 
agni; but as his mother, Kenuka, was a lady of the Kshatriya caste, and .a s the chil dren 
follow the fdste of their mother, he is not, like his fathc^r, a Brkhman by birth, although 
he espoused the'BraEman' cause, and afterward himself became a Muni. The legend 
relates, that the princeBS,*nis mother, having committed a sin, his father commanded his 
sons to put her to death. All refused, except Rama, the youngest, who seized liis axe and 
felled her to the ground. In reward for this triumph of duty over feeling, he recek:'! 
the gift of iiiviiloibility. Afterwards, when KCuiavirya, king of the Haiheyas, violated 
the laws of hospitality by absconding with the calf of oblation belonging to the Muni 
Jamadagni, to whom he was paying a visit, Parashurkma seized this pretext; and with 
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his battle-axe, having no other weapons, exterminated the whole race of Kshatriyas. He 
was horn at the b(!ginning of the Treth Yuga (second age.) Vishnu-P., p. 401 and uqq. 
The second is Dasharatha Jitima, o?E&machandra, the son of Basharatha, king of Ayodhy& 
(Onde), bom at the close of the Treth Yuga (second age). He belongs historically to the age 
when the Xiyan race, already settled in the north, pushed their conquests towards the 
(Southern ^art of the peninsula, and introduced into those wild districts civilization and 
agriculture, which are typified by Shitfi. She was the daughter of Janaka, king of 
Mithilfi (sec ‘ J%naka,*) and llfima received her as a reward for his strength in breaking 
the bow of Maheshwara in that king’s palace. She was canned off by llkvana (see 
‘ Ilkkshasas,’) and the war which ensued for her recoverj'Jis the subject of V^dmiki’s beau- 
tiful epic, the RJunfiyana He is the seventh Avatara of Vishnu. To him does our poet 
allude in X., 31. The third is Balarkma, or Shrirfima, the son of Vasudeva and Devaki, 
but mystically transferred from the womb of the latter* to that of Vasudeva* s other wifci 
Kohini, and thus saved from the hands of Kansa, (see ‘ Kn hna.*) He is the playfellow 
of Krishna, and shares his toils and his glory. He is at the sWe time, as Krishna, the 
eighth JkYaturaof Vi^nu, though sometimes considered as an incarnation of Shesha, and 
born at the end of the Dwapara Yuga (third age). 

s 

IITGVEDA. — Bich (nom. llik) is the name of the first and best-known Veda, though 
from X., 22., it does not seem to be held in the greatest J^vcrence. It chiefly consists of 
metrical hymns or prayers, called niiHaSy pr mantras^ addressed to the gods of the ele- 
ments, and each stanza of which is called a rich^ whence the name of the wdiolc Veda. 
IX., 17. * ’ 

BISHI. — In the Epic period tliis is merely a name for historical personages, distin- 
guishiMi for their piety and wdsdom, cither by their acts or their writings. Three kinds 
are there distinguished, Devarshis, or divine Rishis, such ps have acquired complete per- 
fection on earth, and have consequently been canonized after death, — Brahmarshis, sages 
of the Brahman caste ; and Bfijarshis, those of the Kshatriya caste. In the Purkiiic 
period, the Rishis par excellence (sometimes, as in X., 25., called Maharshis, or great 
Ri.shis), arc seven primeval personages, bom of Brahma’s mind, and presiding, under 
different forms, over eacli Manwantara. The name has, however, a more extended sense, 
and seven classes are distinguished, some of whom arc mythological, some not : as 
follows: — 1. Devarshis, or divine Rishis, such as Nkrada, demigods inhabiting Indra’s 
heaven. X., 13, 26. Vi hnu-P., p. 284. 2. Brahmarshis, seven in number, of w'hom 

Vashishtha is chief, the first institutors and guardians of divine matters. 3. Rajir;his, 
or royal Rishis, kingp such as Vishw&,raitra, who have turned saints. IV., 2 ; IX., 33. 
4. Paramarshis, supreme Rishis, are sometimes merely Maharshis, or ^en common 
Rishis, called so out of courtesy. 5. Maharshis, great Rishis, seven in number, of whom 
in X., 26., Bhrigu is called the chief, but the name is also gi^en by courtesy to common 
Rishis. X., 2 and 25 ; XI., 21. 6. Shrutarshis, Rishis who possess a thorough know- 
^dge of the Shruta, or traditional writings ; and 7. Kfindarshis, who had only a know- 
ledge of part of the Vedas (kdnda). These last two, says Schlcgel, bnly exist in the 
dictionaries. V., 26 ; X., 13 ; XL, 16 ; XIII., 4. Vishnu-P., p. 284., n. 8. (The 
word is derived from an old Vedic root meaning ‘ to see.’) 
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RUDRA. — A species of demigod, eleven in number, originally belonging to the A^edic 
period, and connected with the worship of V Ayu, or the wind, as one of the Vcdic triad. 
When Shiva rose in the mythological triad, in the place of this deity, as God of de- 
struction, the name Rudra adhered to him, and the Rudras were considered as inferior 
manifestations of him. Hence Shankara, who is Shiva himself, is in X., 23., said to be 
their chief. In the Yrihadhranyaka Upanishads, that is, much later thai^thc Yedic 
period, they are" said to be th e. ten vital b reaths YprdmJ >^h^ the heart (manasj as 
.eleventh. In Mahhbh. I., 66, 2565, they are called the sons of SthAnu^ which is a name 
of Shiva. In the Pur$.nas they are also called the children of Kashyapa and Surabhi. 
X., 23; XI., 6, 22. Vishnu-P., p. 121. (Commonly derived from riid, ‘to weep,’ 

I which alluding to them as personifications of the wind, connected with storm, may be 
explained by the sobbing, moaning noise of the wind). 

SADHYA. — A chiss of infferior demi-gods, twelve in number, dwelling between 
heaven and earth, belonging to the l*urAnic period, in which they appear as the sons of 
Dharma, or religious duty, and SAdhyA, daughter of Daksha. They would seem ori- 
ginally to liavc been personifications of sacred rites or prayers, and with these their 
names agree. XI., 22. Yishnu-P., p. 120. The name is found in the Epic age, as 
in Monu III., 195 ; MahAbh. I., 66, 2595. (The name signifies, as an adjective, “to be 
perfected or accomplished,’ such as sacred rites, etc. ; and as a substantive masc., it would 
be a personification of such things.) 

SAHADEVA. — The fifth and youngest son of PAndu, by his wife MAdri, or BAhlikA. 
but m^vstically begotten by Basra, the younger of the two Ashwinau. Ho is considered 
us the beau idt^al of masculine beauty. 1., 16. 

SHATYYA. — An ally of the PAndavas, and king of the Shi vis, the Sibae of the 
Greeks. I., 5. (Gentile nai«e from Shivi). Yishnu-P., p. 444. 

jgj^JdAVEDA. — SAraan is the name of the tliird Veda, which in X., 22., is called the 
best of the three, (sec Veda.) It apjjears to be little more than a reca st of the Rich, 
(sec JRigveda\ consisting of the same hymns, broken up and arranged so as to be chanted 
during the various expiatory ceremonies. Thus, w'hile the Rich is said to be in regular 
metre, to be recited aloud ; and the Yojush consists chiefiy of prose, to be inaudibly 
muttered, the SAman contains a certain rhythm, or mode, which was sung to music, 
and the name is also generally employed to designate a hymn. X., 35. Colebrookc, 
MisQ . Essays, Vol. I., pp. 21 and 79. 

SAN JAY A. — Otherwise called GAvalgani, being the son of Gavalgana. lie was 
Sfita to king DhritarAshtra, and is on this account chojcn as the reciter of this poem. 
Originally sprung from a BrAhmani mother and Kshatriya father {see Manu, X., 11), 
the Sfitas, who often composed a whole tribe, partdok of the learned character of the 
BrAhman and the warlike tendency of the Kshatriya. At the same time they were 
neither priest nor soldier, but united the secondary offic(?s of both those classes. Th^* 
Sfita was, on th£ one hand, the genealogist, the ai'cheeologist, and the bard, attached to 
each family, or even to each great warrior ; and, on the other, his i^hariotoer and groom, 
accompanying him into the battle, but not himself fighting. Thus, while his BrAhman 
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origin prohibited his fighting, his Eshatriya blood prevented his officiating in any way 
as priest. It is strange to find the two offices he ffiled united in one person ; but this 
union probably originated in the days when tribe was constantly at war with tribe, when 
the chariot held a most important place, and the charioteer, like the ^yloxos in Homer, 
from his proximity to his warrior master, reached a great intimacy with him. There is 
some indication of this in the story of Nala. See Bumouf, Bhfigavata-Furfina, vol. I., 
Preface, pp. 25 to 31. Bhagavad-Gitfi, I., 1, 2, 24, 47; II., 1, 9; XI.,’ 9, 35, 50 ; 
XVIII., 74. r 

1^ SA.NKnYA.~ Th e first and principal of the six philosophisttl schools of Inffis^^and 
supposed to be founded by Kapila. Its character is thoroughly explained in the Intro- 
duction, Ch. III. It is commonly divided into three classes : — 1 . The pure Shnkhya, which, 
if it admits, docs not mention, a deity or Supreme Being, but considers the material 
essence as the plastic principle of all things, and is therefore called nirishtvara, or 
atheistical. Its text-books arc the S&nkhya-pravachana,’ ty^^d the * Tattwa Samfisa,’ 
both attributed to Kapila himself, and the ^ Shnkhya-kfirikk,’ to his disciple Ishwara 
Ij^rishna. Asiiri and Panchashikha arc also mentioned as the earliest followers of this 
system. 2. Thc^ Yoga system, called ae&hwara, or theistical, founded by Patanjali, 
whose Yoga-s'fitras are its text-book, and folio f^ed by the author of tlmBhagavad-GiiA. f 
3. The Pur&mc school, a corrupt mixture of the otKr two. {Lit, ‘rational,* from 
sankhyd, ‘reasoning, computation.*) II., 39; V., 4, 5; XVIII., 13. 

sATYAKI. — O therwise called Yuyudhkna (g'.v.), a warrior in the Pkndava army, 
son of Satyaka and charioteer to Krishna. He is cailcd a Shaincya prince, from Shini, 
the ancestor of Satyaka. I., 17. (Patronymic from Satyaka). 

SAUMADATTI. — A warrior allied to the Kuru faction, son of Somadatta, king of 
the Bkhikas, but also called (in Vishnu-P., p. 459) a son of Bkhlika. The Bkhikas 
comprehend the different nations of the Paiijkb from {kc Sutlej to the Indus. The 
Bhhlikas or Vhhlikas, on the other hand, are considered to be the Bactrians, or 
people of Balkh, whose country is said in the Mahabhkrata to be famous for its horses — 
a reputation still preserved to the neighbouring province of Bokhara. I., 8. Vishnu-P., 
pp. 459, 189, n. 56. Mahkbhhrata, VI., 51, 2108-10. (Patronymic from Somadatta). 

SHANKABA. — A name of Shiva, particularly as chief of the Kudras: X., 23. 
(The word is composed of sham, a Vedic word meaning ‘happiness,’ and kara, 
‘causing,* and has the same meaning as Shiva, viz., ‘fortunate.*) 

SHIKHANDIN. — An ally and general of the Pkndava party, who was ori^ally 
a girl, but was transformed into a boy by a certain Yaksha. I., 17. (The^namc means, 

‘ wearing the Shikhan^,* which consists of three or five locks of hair in a circular 
patch on each side of the head, left at the tonsure of childrcfi’s heads, especially of the 
Kshatriya caste). 

^HRl, or Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu, and goddess of beauty and fortune. She 
belong"” chiefly to the Pur&nic period, is said to be daughter of the ^Muni, Bh^gu by 
Khy&ti, goddess of fame, and is in everything the counterpart of Vishnu. X., 34 ; 
XVIII, 78. Vishnu-P., p. 60. 
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SIDDHA. — species of demigod, apparently belonging to the Purbnic.age. Tliey 
would seem originally to have been only mortals canonised after death ; but this 
character is lost sight of in the Pur&nas. They are there said to number 88,000, being 
sons of Atri, one of the Praj&patis, dwelling in that part of the sky situate between 
Nagavithi (Aries and Taurus, or the Milky Way) and Saptarshi (Ursa Major). They 
arc chaste and free from mortal passions, etc. ; thoroughly acquainted with t|^ Vedas ; 
and existing until the dissolution of the world at the end of Brahmk’s Ealpa. In X., 
26, Kapila is assigned a place among them, but he is the only man, as Sur as we know, 
to whom this privilegqji was accorded. X., 26; XI., 21, 22, 36. Vishnu-P., p. 227. 
(The name, as an adjective, signifies “perfect.**) 

SKxVNDA, otherwise Kumdra or KMkeya, the god of war, ranking among the 
inferior deities, and belonging chiefly to the Purhnic period. He is called son of 
^ShamWiu or^Shiva, or again of Agni. 3hiya being the personification of the destmetive 
power o f_ thj^-Spp reme Hning. and Agni, ‘fire,* being also destructive, the affiliation of 
} war upon them is no matter of wonder or even enquiry. He is the son of Shiva and 
« Umh, that is, of fire and water, the essences of strength, and is called K&rtikeya from 
\ being brought up by the Kritikas or Pleiades. Like the Koman Mars, he is also the 
god of the year. X., 24. Rhmhy.,' 1., 38, 39. 

SUBIIADRA. — Sister of Krishna, wife of Arjuna, and father of Abhimanyu or 
Saubhadra, whose son was Parikshit, the Iasi Kuru sovereign, who was reigning, says 
the Vishnu-Purkna, at the time when the Vyfisa compiled the Pur&nas— ^a date which, 
if it aliude to some more ancient lost works supposed to have existed under that name 
is very possible ; but quite the contrary, if reference be made to the works still extant 
under that title. I., 6, 18. (From ««, ‘ well,* and hhadra^ ‘ propitious.*) 

SURA. — This is a name for the sun, and in the Vedic period for a class of beings 
connected with the day-god, or personifications of him under different aspects. In the 
Epic period it is a general name for all the inferior deities, such as Indra. In the 
Pui’finic, it designates a class of inferior deities, who inhabited Swarga and composed the 
armies which Indra led against the Asuras. IX., 20, 

UCHCHHAIHSHRAVAS. — Indra*s charger, the chief of horses, who fed on am- 
brosia. He was one of the fourteen articles produced at the churning of the ocean by 
^the Gods and Daityas, and belongs exclusively to the Purknic period. X., 27. Vishnu-P., 
p. 163., p. 78. note. (A compound of nchchhah^ ‘up, on high,’ and shravan ‘an ear;* 
meaning ‘ having his cars always pricked up,’ as a sign of his high mettle.) 

USIIANAS, or Shukra. — T ie planet Venus, or its regent. As the latter, it belongs 
to the Purknic period, ancKis considered as a son of Kavi, the preceptor of the Asuras, 
said to have composed a code of law, mentioned with that of Vrihaspati, and is himself 
teacher of the Daityas. His car is drawn by ten earth-born horses, each of a different^ 
colour. X., 37. ' Vi.shnu-P., p. 239. As a mythological person he is son of the Rishi 
Bhrigu, (Derived from trs, a root of the first class, meaning ‘ to shine,’ (lat. urere)y 
found in Rig-veda. I., 113., v. 7., from which mhna^ the dawn, is derived.) 
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USIIMAP^. — A name for the manes, the shades of the dead. See Pitri. XI., 22. 
(The name is derived from ufthman, * heat,* and pdy * to drink,* here used in the general 
sense of ‘ devour.* The allusion is probably to the belief {v. Manu, III., 237), that the 
shades of dead relations attended at the meals of the living, as long as the dishes served 
remained hot, and were eaten in silence. The Scholiast thinks it refers to the fact that 
the mane^snuffed up the warm steam that proceeded from the hot dishes.) 

UTTAMAU^AS. — A warrior allied to the P&ndavas I. 6. (From vttama^ ‘ut- 
most,’ and ojasy ‘ strength * ; ‘ Of extreme strength.*) ^ 

VAINATEYA. — A name of Garuda, the sacred bird and vehicle of Vishnu ; king of 
the whole feathered race, and inveterate enemy of the serpents, who are subject to him. 
He is otherwise called Suparna, ‘ the wellwingcd,* and the Purhnas explain his name by 
making him the son of the Muni Eashyapa, and ofie of the numerous daughters of 
Daksha, called VinatdL, from whom Vainatcya is therefore decm^l a matronymic. X., 30. 

VAISHWANARA. — An ancient name of Agni, the god of fire, by which he is in- 
voked in the hymns 59 and 98 of the Rig-veda. XV., 14. 

• 

VARUN A, — The god of the ocean and waters, Belonging to all three periods, The 
regent of the west, and lord of punishment. ITis vehicle is the Makara, on which he 
rides through the waters. X., 29 ; XI., 3^. 

VXSAVA. — ^A name of Indra. X., 22. 

• 

VA&U»— A class of eight semi-divine beings, personifications of natural phenomena, 
belonging to the Vedic period, and intimately connected with the worsliip of the sun. 
They arc attendants on their chieftain, A^i^ or P&yaka, personified fire. Their names 
arc differently given in different places, but the best reading seems to be Ahar, (day), 
Dhruva, (the polar star). Soma, (the moon), Dhava, (fire), Anila, (wind), Anala, (fire), 
Pratydsha, (daybreak), and Pnibhksa, (twilight), all of which, with the exception of 
wind, are connected with the idea of light. X., 23., XI., 6, 22. Vishnu-P., pp. 119, 
120, 163. 

VASUKI. — Chief of a species of serpents called Sarpa, belonging to the Purfinic 
period, and said to be one thousand in number, and sons of Eashyapa and Eadrd. 
€>. Ntiga. X„ 28. Vishnu-P., pp. 149, 153. ^ t 

^VASIJDEVA. — A name properly belonging to Enshna, but usurped sometimes by 
Vishnui Tt is a patronymic from Enshna’s father, Vasudeva, who wiis ofce of the ten 
sons of Shdra, a prince of the Ykdavas, an important Aryan tribe, and M&rishk, ac- 
cording to the Purknas, and who with his wife Devaki, burnt himself on Ensh]|W*s 
funeral pile. VII., 19; X., 37; XI., 60: XVIII., 74. Vishnu-P., p. 602. (A 
"*i)atronymic.) See Erishna. ^ 

YU. — One of the elementary deities belonging to the Vedic, and even to the 
Ante-Vedie period, the personification of the air and wind, and the second person both 
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in the pure^ elementary triad, (sun, air, and rain), and also in the Visdic triad, (fire, air 
and sun.) He is regent of the no^th-west quarter and chief of tHe Gundharbas, who 
were the beings which peopled the atmosphere. In the Epic and Purfinie periods, he 
plays a very unimportant part as one of the inferior deities. XT., 39. (Derived from 
vdj ‘to blow.’) 

VEDA. — laterally means knowledge or science : but in the primitive ages ^Cdsanamc 
given only to theological knowledge, the science acquired and imparte(| by the priests. 
Later it was extended to other sciemces, such as medicine, and we have a number of these 
called ITpavcdas, seconixary sciences. In its earliest use, then, it was more especially 
applied to certain works of the most ancient date, which at one period, and for a long 
time, constituted the only authorities for religious and civil law, which the Aryan race 
possessed. Their undeniable antiquity, attested by the very language in which they are | 
composed, won for them the reputation of having been originally delivered to man by , 
BrahmSi himself, and the k^ymns are said to have boon inscribed on dry leaves, which were ' 
collected and compiled by the Vyfisa, Krishna Dwaipfiyana, and thus given to the world 
' in their well-known form. Originally, and as it seems, even up to the date of our poem, 
Jlirce Vedas only existed, the the Ynjush, and the Sdman. The Atharvan was 
a much later addition, probably composed after the first struggle between the Prfihraans 
and Kshatriyas, with the lattci of whom it is chiefly occupied. The Rich consists of 
HKitrical hymns or prayers, termed Sfiktas or Mantras, each stanza of which is called a i 
rich, and addressed to the elements personified. These hymns were recited aloud at the j 
divers ceremonies and the Rig-veda is thus considered to constitute the laudatory part of 
worship. The YajtffJi is in measured and poetical prose, and contains prayers and in- 
vocations used at the consecration of the sacrificial victims and utensils. The Sdnian 
contains hymns to be chanted at various expiatory ceremonies. Each Veda consists of 
two parte, the Mantra or Saiiiiitfi, and the Brfihmana. The former is the collection 
fsanhUdJ of siiktaH or hymns, probably of the d«atc of twelve or thirteen centuries B. C., 
though the separate hymns are possibly still older. The latter contains the rules for the 
application and use of the Mantras at, and for the performance of, the particular religious 
ceremonies, with remarks on tlieir origin, and dating seven or eight centuries B. C. 
For a more ample account, we must refer the readiT to Golobrooke’s Misc. Esmys, Vol. 

1., and Weber’s Geachichte der Indischen Litteratur, Berlin, 1853. (From vid, ‘know.’) 

11., 42, 45, 46 ; VIT., 8 ; VIII., 11 ; X., 22, 42 ; XL, 48, 53 ; XV., 1, 15 ; XVII., 23. 

VIKARNA. — The third of the one hundred sons of king Dhritarfishtra, and conse- 
quently of the Kuru party. 1., 8. (The name means ‘ earless.’) 

VIRATA. — A King of the Matsyas (Dinajpur and Rangpur), and an ally and 
general of the Pfin<tevas. ,Jt is also the name of an inland people inhabiting the modem 
Bcrar. I., 4, 17. Mahfibh. IV., 1, 15, etc. (A Frkknt form of virdshtra, ‘kingdom- 
less.’) ’ , 

^ . . . ^ ^ le Xdityas, X., 21. Aditya.) 2. The 

I second person of the^lm^blo^csd triad, and the personification in the Pur&nic period of 
? the prese;i^atiye or^protectiye nature of the Supreme Being. This character of guardian is 
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X)articularly oxomplificd in the ten Avathras, or descents, which this deity is supposed to 
make to earth in different ages of the world, but generally with the object of preserying 
cither the universe or mankind from the power of the evil spirits, or of aiding tis own 
reli^on and his own people, the Aryan race, to gain a firm footing upon earth, or to 
extricate them from surrounding difficulties. These Avata ras arc ge nerally considered as 
di rect cm Uniations o nly from Vishnu.; but in that of Krishna, the God himself is actually 
incarnate. T cy belong purely to the Purhnic age, and if I may be allowed t’oTiazard a 
somewhat premature opinion, I should conceive that the idea of an incarnation generally, 
and many of the single Avathras themselves, owed their origin fo the land of the Bibh’, 
but whether before or after the Christian era is a question which I am not in a position . 
to answer, thou gh there arc, undoubtedly, many points of resemblance between Kmhna 
and our Saviour. At the same time, it is quite possible for such a story as that of the 
Urst AvaUira'to have been handed down by remote traidition from the time of Noah him- 
self, without any communication with Judma, and the discoveries of like traditions 
among distant races, who could have had no such connection, would seem to confirm the 
possibility. Nor must it be forgotten, that in whahwer light the Avathras two, three, 
four, and five be regarded, whcither as remnants of traditions of actual events, thus dis- 
torte<l ; or as pure inventions of the Purhnic mythoiSgists, the Avataras six, seven, eight, 
iiud nine, most indubitably refd.T to historical events, ,the principal a(‘tors in which, 
whatever may have Ixjen their names or their families, were firstly the heroes spoken of j 
by father to son, on account of their deed?; and then, when . Jhe idea of Avutki*us was f 
once started, were considered as incarnations of the deity. I.astly, the tenth Avatkra, 
yet to come, savours very strongly of the prophecies of the Apocalypse. Wie ten 
Avathras ai*e as follows : — 

1. MaUya^ the Fish. --In the Satya Yuga, or first age. While Brahma was 

reposing after many ages, the demon Ilayagi’iva^jtolc away the Vedas, (typical 
of the diminution of religion before flood). Satyavrata (Noah), was making 
his ablutions in the river Kritamhla, when a little fish approached him, and 
being taken up by him, grew to so great a si/e that he placed it in the sea. It 
then addressed Satyavrata thus : — ‘In st)ven days the w’orld will be deluged ; 1 
will, however, send thee a large vessel (the ark), which thou must enter, taking 
all the medicinal plants and kinds of grain, the seven Rishis, and pairs of all 
animals.’ Satya\Tata obeyed these injunctions, and attached the ark, by means 
of a serpent, to a huge glittering fish wnth an imormous horn, the Avatjira of ^ 
Vishnu. The god then sh^w the demon, and Satyavrata became Manu Vaivas- 
wata, the first man and lawgiver. (See Manu.) ^ 

2. Kiirma, the Tortoise. — In the Satya Yuga. The gods, being aware of their mor- 
tality, desired to discover some elixir which would #iake them immortal. To 
this end. Mount Meru (or, as otbers say, Mandara), w^as cast into the great 
ocean. Vishnu then plunged in, in the form of a tortoise, an^ supported on his 
back the mountain, round which the serpent-king Vhsuki was coiled, so that 
the gods, seizing his head, and the demons, his tail, twirled the nLountain round 
till they had churned the ocean, out of whii*h was then produced the mnrita^ or 
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ambrosia, and thirteen other articles. If this story have any historical allusion, 
it is probably to the introduction of the arts of civilization among the Xryan 
people. 

3. J^jBtrdhq, the Boar. — In the Satya Yu^a. The demon Qirany&ksha had carried 
off the earth to the bottom of the great oeean, and Vishnu assuming this form, 
dived down and rescued it, after a contest of one thousand years. 

4. Karasinha, the Man-Lion. — In the Satya Yuga. The demon' Iliranyakashipu 
troubled the ea]L.th and provoked Vishnu by his impious pride. The god, there- 
fore, came out of a column in this form and destroyed him. If this have any 
historical allusion, it is probably to the introduction of the finer arts among the 
Aryan race. 

5. Vdfnana, the Dwarf. — In' the Treth Yuga, or second age. The demon Bali had 
gained possessioisv of the triple world— heaven, earth, and hell, and the gods 
knew not how to recover it. Vishnu appeared before him in the person of a 
very diminutive dwarf, and asked as a boon as much land as he could pace in 
three steps. Bali, laughing at the ridiculous request, granted it at once, and 
Vishnu expanding, grew 'large enough, to step over the three worlds, but 
kindly left Pfithla, or hjll, the third, to Bali. 

6. JParashurdnm, llkma of the Axe. — In^thc Trcth Yuga. This refers to the period 
of tiie first struggle between the Church and State. {See lihma.) 

I 7.' ^dfnachandraj or Dasharatha B&ma. — In the Tretk Yuga. The contest between 
the Aryans and the Aborigines in the south of the peninsula, and the intro- 
: duction of agriculture and civilization. {See H&ma.) 

^ 8. Balardma^ or Shri E&hia, and Kriehm^ in the Dwfipara Yuga, o^hird age. — 

The contest between the Aryans in the north-west and the Aborigines of the 
interior, and the settling of the Aryan race in India. {Sec llhma and Krishna.) 

9. Buddlm^ the celebrated lieformcr, a,t the end of the Dw&para, and^the beginning 
of the Kali, or present Yuga. Vishnu is supposed by the enemies of Buddhism 
to have become incarnate in his person, in order to confound the Daityas, (that 
is, the Aborigines, now the lower classes), who, by their devotional asceticism, 

^ were becoming too powerful. It is the period of the struggle against the tyranny 
; of the priesthood. * ' 

I 10. J5rg/A‘>g.— - Se ated on a white horse, the deity will descend towards the close of 
' the Kali Yuga, the present and last age, and wiijl destroy the universe. 

It has been remarked 8f the first four incarnations that they present a regular pro- 
gression of creation. I'hc first is aqueous, the second amphilnous, the third terraneous, 
^e fourth the perfect^ YTng of all animals. The first three animals ^e remarkable for 
thbir fecundity. ^During the periods of the tcmporaiy annihilation of the universe at 
the end of each Kalpa, Vishnu sleeps on the waters, lying upon the serpent-king Shesha. 
Brahmh is said to have sprung from a lotus which grow from his navel, ilis wifi? is 
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Lakshmi ; his vehicle Garuda, (see Vainateya.) (The name is commonly derived from 
vish, ‘ to enter, ^to pervade,’ allutHng to Vishnu, when identified with the Supreme Being, 
pervading all things ; but tHis is evidently a Purfinic explanation. Lassen proposes as 
the derivation the root v*, second class, ‘ to watch, guard, preserve,’ with the aftix sw?/, 
.alluding to the deity, as personification of the preservative character of the Supreme 
Being, ^is character of Vishnu is almost as late an one as the other, llis original 
nature must be discovered before we can give a true derivation.) XI., 24, 30. 

VISHTWA. — A class of scmi-divinc bein^, belonging to the Vcdic period of mytho- 
logy. The name signifies * all/ and as tjjij^sacrificc offered to thefti.is. called vqishw^^a, 
or that of * all the Gods,’ it is evident that the name was originally meant to include all 
the deities of minor importance. This idea is confirmed in some degree by their position 
in the Vedas, where they arc invoked in the same hymns as the Vcdic triad and the 
deities of a like importance, such as Mitra, Saraswati, find the Ashwinau. Among those 
inferior deities, at an early period of mythology, before the df>fication of many abstract 
ideas, the manes of ancestors, .and canonized heroes, would undoubtedly play an important 
j part, and the mode of sacrifice to the Vishwas consequently became that of the dead, 

1 viz., Shrkddhas, and the daily offerings of householders. Thus they seem to correspond 
pretty nearly to the All- Saints and All-Souls, with ^vhich a long Eomish liturgy will 
often wind up ; in short, a convenient term which int hided all the etcetera^ In the 
Purknic period they became a regularly organized class of demi-gods, considered to 
number ten or twelve, the sons of Yuma, tlic god of justice, or Dharma, religious duty ; 
and Vishwh, the daughter of Dakslia ; and their names are given as Kratu and Daksha 
(names of Pitris or Praj&.pati8) ; .PurCiravas, Kuru, and Madrava,, (names of fouifdcrs of 
tribes or families) ; and the following five names of abstract ideas, Khma, (love), Satya, 
(tnith), Dhriti, (constancy), Vasu, (wealth), Khla, (time.) From this it would seem 
that these ten were only representatives chosen from a iflucli greater number, as two 
Pitris, for all the Pitris; three ancestors of tribes for all such; and five of the principal 
abstract ideas. XI., 22. Vishnu-P., pp. 119, 326. Manu, III., 121. 

VIVASWAT.— Anamc of the sun, and father of Vaivaswata Manu. IV., 1, 4. 

VRIIIASPATI. — The planet Jupiter. In the Purhnic age he is the regent of that 
planet, son of the Pitri Angiras, and tutor .and chaplain of the Deities. Ilis car is dra>vn 
by eight pale horses. There is a story about his wife Thru, (star), being carried off by 
Soma, (the moon.) X., 24. (Commonly derived from mA«/, ‘great,* and pati, ‘lord, 
master.’ Lassen considers the first part to be ii genitive of some obsolete wortf vrjh^ 
which he suspects to mean ‘air ;’ just as vuchm in Vkcliaspati, and divas jn Divaspati, 
arc genitives of div and vdvh.) 

VRIHATSAmAN.— T he great Sknian hymn, some part, ^^t is not known which), of 
‘ the Shmaveda.’ X., 35. (Vnhat, great, and suntmt, a hymn of the Shmavetla.) 

' VRISIINI. — 1. Son of Madhu, belonging to the family of Yadu, and ancestor of 
Krishna, who is therefore called Vhrshnoy a, ‘ the descendant of Vyishni.’ 1., 41 ; III, 36. 
2. The tribe of which this king was the founder, probably the same as the ALkdhavas 
and Yhdavas. X. 37. Vishnu-P., p. 418. 
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' VYASA. — This is not a proper name, but a title, meaning * the compiler,’ and it is 

■ given to a personage in the Epic period, who is said to have compiled the Vedas. There 
is no reason for doubting the actual existence of such a person, and the name given him 
f is Krishna Dwaip&jana, (derived, says the Vislmu-P., from dwipn, ‘an island,* because 
' he'^s horn on an island in the? Ganges.) It is the plan of the Pur&nic period to 
multiply or systematize all that tradition has handed down from the precedi-'g periods? 
and accordingly we find mention made of twenty-eight Vyhsas, who are incarnations of 
JN^hyana or Brahm&, and descend to earth at divers periods to arran^^ and promulgjite 
the Vedas. Of these,f.)Krislma I)wnij)^ana was the last and most celebrated. To him 
accordingly do modest writers, unwilling to hand down their own names to posterity, 
attribute the composition of their works, and in consequence, compositions of such 
different dates as the Alabfibh&rata, with its episode, the Bhagavad-Gith; the VedSiuta, 
the griiater number of the Purfin*;s, and a grammar, are all ascribed to him. It is, how- 
ever, quite possible, that in many works, where simply the Vyhsa is mentioned without 
the addition of the name Krishna Dwaip'^yana, the allusion may be to the actual author 
of tlie work, the word being taken in its most general sense of ‘ compiler, arranger.’ In 
the ]*urknas he is said to have been the son of Par&shara, the Muni, in whose mouth the 
\'’islmu l^uriina is related, by Satyayati, before her marriage to Shantanu, the father of 
Bhishma and A^ichitravirya, ajt^d when the latter died without issue, the A'yhsa mairied 
his w'idows Amba and Ambalikh, who then gave birth to Dhritarhshtra and Piindu. See 
Bhishma. X., 13, 37 ; XVIII., 75. A^hnisJ-P., p. 275., etc. (From vyas, (= vi + as 
‘ to ai'range, compile.’) 

YkDXJ. — Eldest son of Yayhti, fifth King of the lunar dynasty, and founder of that 
tribe into which Kri.shna wjis born, on which account the god is called Y&dava, the son 
of Yadu. The kingdom called Yadu is on the west of the Yamuna (Jumna) river, about 
Mathur^. and Vrindhvan, but the A^islmu-P., (p. 415,) ridiculously pretends that Yay^ti 
gave his son the Dakshina, or Dekhan, as his portion. XI., 41. Vishnu-1*., pp. 416, 
418. 

YAJUllVEDA. — The second of the three Vedas existing at the period of our poem. 
It chiefly consists of measured and poetical prose, and of prayers and invocations 
applicable to the consecration of sacrificial victims and utensils. It is divided into two 
parts, the White and the Black Yajush. The former is called Vfqasaneyi, and is ascribed 
to Y&jnavalkya, to whom it was communicated by the sun in the form of a horse. 
The latter is called Taittiriya, and is ascribed to Vaishampkyana. IX., 17. Cole- 
brooke’s Misc. Essays, Vol. I.^ p. 55., etc. (Said to be derived from y(!y\ ‘to sacrifice,’ 
this part of^he Vedas treating more particularly of offerings.) 

YAKSHA. — A species of demon, belonging to the*Epic and Pur&nic periods, and in 
the latter said to be the rtsns of I’ulastya and Pulaha, and guardians of the treasures of 
Kuvera, the god of wealth. In the creation of the present Manwantara, tlioy are the 
sons of Kashyapa and Khasfi. X., 23; XT., 22; XVII., 4. Vishnu-1*., p. 15Q 
Mahkbh. 1., 66,^2572. (Said to be itomyaksh^ ‘ to venerate.’) Comp. Mdkshasa. 

YAM A. — In the Epic, period this deity is the personification of lawful punisliment, 
and as such identified with death. In the l*ur{inie period, he is the son of Sui 7 a, or 
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Yivaswat, the sun, and consequently brother of Vuivaswata Manu. His mother is said 
to be Sanjn&, or Conscience, lie is represented as king of justice, provided with a cord 
or noose as executioner, and presides over the twenty-eight (or more) Narakas, places of 
future puuishmcnt for the divers kinds of offences. Yamapura, the city of Yama, is his 
residence, and thither the soul departs after death, and receiving its sentence irom Yama, 
cither mo;jnts to Swarga, the material heaven, descends to one of tlie Narakas, oris 
born again on earth in tlxc body either of men, beasts, or vegetables, etc., according to 
its offences. X., 29 ; XL, 39. Vislmu-P., pp. 153, 207, 266. (Froi a yaw , *to re- 
strain,’ as restraining mortals from evil by the fear of punishmentj Sec Nala. IV,, 10.) 

YUDHAMANYU, — A warrior, allied to the Phn^vas. L, 6. (Lit. ‘ one who is 
enthusiastic in the fight.’ From yudhd, instr. case of yudh^ ‘a battle,’ and mnnyu, 
* anger.* ) 

YUDHISIITIIIRA. — The eldest of the five sons of Phiidu, mystically begotten in his 
mother Kunti by Yama or Dhaima, the god of justice, and therefore remarkable for his 
('quity, and called Dharmarhja, king of justice. He was King of Indraprastha, ancient 
Di'lhi. I., 16. See P&ndu. (From- yudhi^ loc. case of yudh^ ‘battle,’ and sthira^ 
‘firm.’ ‘Unflinching in the tight.’) 

YITYUHIIANA. -A warrior, allied to the Pfindava' faction, son of Satyaka, and 
therefore called Shtyaki, (q. v.) Also called Shaincya from his ancestor Shini, who 
was grandfather of Vnshni. He thus belongs to the Yadu tribe. L, 4. Vishnu-P., 
p. 435, (The word is the pros. part, htmane-padam, of yiidh^ ‘ to fight,’ formed cs if it 
Ixdongcid to the third, inst(’ad of the fourth, class of verbs.) 
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INDEX OF REFERENCE TO THE NOTEg. 


[The small figures refer to tlie nnmficr of the note, the largo to the paorc in which the note occurs.] 


A. 

A (the l(itter), 72 
'Aciihrya, 2 

Action (its nature), 14 22 38 

39 aa m 3 i 1131 11523 

Adhibhuta, 56 * 

Adliidaiva, 56 ^ 

Adhiyajna, 56 * 

Adhyfitniaii, 56 * 

Adhy&yas (chapters), 8 
Ages (Yuga), 30 ® 59 ^ 

Agrahfiyana (the month), 72 
Ahonk&ra, 51 ^ 87 " 

Air, 62 7 

«\.kk8ha, 52 62 

Akshava, 23 46 SJ 

Ambrosia (Amiita), 34 35 84 
Anfimaya, 17 
Apaishuna, 103 ^ 

Arjuna, 4 ® 

Asad, 64 
Ascetic, 49 5" 

Ashwattha (sacred fig-tree), 71 ^9 97 * 
Asterisms (lunar), 71 
'Astikya, 118 
Asura, 52 

'Asuri Sampad, 103 * 

Atha (the conjunction), 83 3“® 

Atheism, 104 ® 

Atirithyate, 13 
Atman, 43® 47 3* 87® 

Attributes Qg the Supreme Being, 75 
76 14-n 

Atyartham, 53 
Avasha, 60 « 

Avatfixas of Vishnu, 30 « 

Avyakta,613 '8’2» 87" 

B. 

Badh, 115 » 

Bkdkrkyana, 86 < 


, Banners, 3 
Bandhu, 43 " 

Banyan- tree, 97 “ 

Being (Supreme), 1 ‘ 56 ‘ 62 ® 63 

64 21. 24-27 82 * 88 2® 89 9i-2 

96 29 100 3^ 101 121 

Bhagavad-Gith, 79 85 » 

Bhhshh, 17 

Bhakshya (kind of food), 100 2® 

Bhavhn, 2 " 

Bhishma, 2 

Bhojya (kind of food), 100 3® 

.Bhata, 70 108 ® 

Body, 39 21 
Bomls of action, 14 32 
Brahma (m'utor), 23 56 * 92 ® 

Brahmfi (the deity), 23 79 

Brahmh’s Day (Kalpa), 59 
Brahmacharin, 45 ^9 
Brahinaloka, 42 ^9 48 
Brahmas Otras, 86 ® 

Buddhi (intellect), 15 35 51 3 87 " 

C. 

Caste, 6 13 25 2’ 31 " 

Change of metre, 75 ^3 
Chapters (Adhyhyas), 8 ®® 

Character (natural), 48 62 

Chhandas, 86 » 

Choshya (kind of food), 100 2® 108 ® 

City with nine gates (the body), 39 ** 
Couch-shells, 3 

Cosmology of t{ie Shnkhya-systcm, 87 
Cow of plenty, 23 
Creation, 63 3 

D. 

Daivi Sampad, 103 ^ 

Day (Brahmk’s), 69 

Dead (the worship of the) 7 3® 

Deities, 118 
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Destruction of custo, 0 •** 

Devotee, 4^9 
l)harmaksb€*tra, 1 •* 

Digestion, 100 
Discus (Krishna’s), 76 
T)is])ositions (iiiitural), 48 o‘2 

Divisioujof the Hhjigsivad-(iitfi, 80 > 

Doab, 1 2 
Draupadi, 2 » » 

Duty, 110 ^ 

Duties of castes, 13 31 “ 

Dwiipara (age), o9 

Dwandwa (natural opposites), 1.5 ol 
Dwcisliva, 44 " 

Dwija (twice horn), 2 

K. 

Earth, o2 
Elemeuts, 87 
Emotions (liumaii), 83 ^ 

Emancipation (final), 19 41 00 

01 27 91 3H 11945 120 48 

Eternally past (purana), 12 08 

ICther (hkasha), .02 62 ■ 

Evani (the adverb), .31 
Existence (real), 1 1 

K. 

Eaith, 35 « 64 
Family, 7 

Ficiis Keligiosa, or Fig-tree (sacred), 71*''**’ 

97 2 

h'inal Einancii)atiou (sec Emancipation.) 
Flags, 3 

Food, 100 108 » 

Future state, 103 * 

G. 

Gandharva-loka, 42 •**' 48 
Gataprhiia, 69 
Ghee, 33 -6 
Gifts, 110, 

<lods, 117 
Gudhkesha, 3 

Gunas (the three, qualities), 16 ** 25 

* 53 91 * 93 95 -4.^26-27 

Guru, 2 9 80 

H. 

riauta (inceptive), 70 
llastinhpura, 1 

Heart, 22 •» 51 ^ 58 71 87 “ 

Jlemanta (season), 72 *’* 


UiiidO year, 72 
JlriMiikesha, 3 *** 

Ilrit (the heart), 58 “ 

Hymns of the Vedas, 98 * 

I. 

j fdam (pronoun), 62 ’ 80 81 ■*' 

Immortality, 11 
Tiulividuality of soul, 86 •’ 
liidra’s eow, 23 ’•* 
liidra-Joka, 42 ‘18 

liidriya (senses), 22 •’ 87 ” 

Indriyagoehara, 87 ” 

Infinite, 48 

Insigni.'i of Krishna, 76 
; InttTpofiition, 85 - 

I " .1. 

! .iaiiakii (the saint), 21 
I Jaiiiirdaua (Vi.shmi), () 

2-» i .1 ati, ^ 

. .livanfiiukti, 19''- 41 119 

; .Juana (kii wledg.), 41 .00 

' .1 n{inata))as 30 ^ 

•» .luviuayoga, 90 •** 

.lumnn (the river Yamuna), 1 ■ 

K. 

' Kjili (age), 59 
^ Kalpa (liralnua’s day). .09 
j Kamuhuituka, 104 "**'' 

Kapila (the' pliilosoplu'r), 71 
Karma] >andha 14 
Kariuoudriya, 2*2 “ 87 “ 

Kuvi, 32 

Knowledge (spiritual), 11.0 
Krishna, 76 9(> 101 *- 12 

Krita age, 59 
; Kritsna, 120 
■ Kshaia, 23 

' Kslictra (the body), 85 * 

Kslietnijii.'j (tin* soul), 85 
Kida (family), 7 
Kuru, 34 > 

Kurukshetra, 1 - 
Kusha-grass, 4 
Kutastba, 46 **" 

L. 

Lehya (kind of food), 100 

j Life, 9915 118 ^ 

Linga-sharira, 60 

Ijokas (divisions of the universe), 42 94 '*’* 

laiiiar ast(Tisnis, 71 


X 
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M. . 

MaliAbhata, 51 > 87 “ 

Mahaxshis, 68 ^ 

Mah&tmya, 74 ^ 

MahAyuga, 69 ^9 

Mauas, rthe heart, etc.,) 22 61 * 68 

71 31 87 “ 

MArgashirsha (the month), 72 *9 
Material essence, 60 3 61^** 87 89 

Matter, 27 39 86 > 86 a 88 »» 

MAyA, 11 30 3 52 

Metre (change of), 76 *3 
Months (HindA), 72 « 

Mortification of the flesh, 30 * 108 ' 

Mukhc (used as a pronoun), 36 
Mukti (emancipation), 19 3* 41 3*" 
MAlapradhAra, 51 3 
Muni (ascetic), 17 ®3 44 

N. 

NamaskritwA (form of participle), 

Naraka, 6 “ft 

Natural opposites (dwandwa), SC. 

Nature (prakriti), 50 '* 61 87 

100 33 101 3« 

Next world, 36 ^3 48 39 
Nihshrjjya, 37 3 

Nose (exercise of coiitcini»lating the) 41 30 

O. 

Om (the mystic syllable), 1 ‘ ^ 62 9 68 >3 
111 34 

OnkAra, 6-1 3« 

Opposites (natural), 64 3'* 

Other world, 36 48 39 

1 *. 

Paishuiia, 103 3 

Para (Brahma’s life-time), 69 ^9 
ParamAtmA, 24 44 ' 

ri (prep, force of) 70 ' 
rigft* , 44 *3 

Parity ajya (force of) 121 ** 

Passions, 87 

PAtre (meaning of) 1 10 

PAtAla, 6 3® 

Pavitra, 64 " 

Philosophy and its schools, 86 go : 
Pin^a (funeral cake) 7 ^ 

Pi^Acna-ioka, 42 39 • 

Pitn-loka, 42 39 
Pleasure, 117 

PoH Gynosuroides (kusha gi’ass), 44 


Powers (supernatural), 110 ** . 

PradhAna (the first principle), 61 3 
Prakriti (the plastic principle), 60 3 61 
62 * ‘ 87 100 *3 101 39 

Pram Ana, 106 '-2 
PrAna, 34 34 

PrAnAyAma (exercise of) 34 33 
Pravritti, 99 
Preta, 108 * 

PriyaniAna, 68 ^ 

PriyAyArhasi, 80 
Properties of the elements, 61 
Pur Ana, 12 ^9 

Purusha, 56 » 97 * » 100 33 lOJ « 

1 Purification, 38 *9 114 ’ 

[ Pushpita, 16 38 

Q. 

Qualities (the three) 15 22 * 26 3* 

92 » 93 9 9-13 95 33-87 

K. 

EAjarshi, 29 ‘ 

KAkshasaloka, 42 39 
Regeneration, 90 32 

Relationship of Kurus and PAndavas, 4 ** 
Relative pronouns and sentences, 76 ** 
86 7 

Religion, 107 * 

Renuntiation of actions, 22 '' 113 ' 

Rishi, 41 33 86 » 

S. 

, Sacrifice, 23 33 29-32 

I Sacrificial thread, 2 *9 
I SAdhaimya, 92 ^ , 

; Salutation, 76 ** 
j SAman, 72 *9 

I Sampad Duivi and 'AsAri, 103 ^ 

SAnkbya system of philosophy, 14 3i 2 1 
37 * 90 31 
Sarva, 120 ^ 

Sat, 65 30 11134 

SavyasAchiii, 78 38 
Seasons (HindA), 72 
Scat of the Muni, 44 
Self, 43 « ’ 

Senses (indriya), 22 9 46 ** 87 " 94 ’ 
99 « 100 3* 108® 118*' 
Sensibility, 90 3i 
Shakshyam (use of) 114 
Shfinti; 19 ea 
Shared (the season), 72 
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Sh&stra, 108 * 

Shishira (the season), 72 
Shr&ddhas, 7 ®® 

Shrotavya, 17 ®‘* 

Shruta, 17 

Shwaphka (outcaste), 40 
Siddha, 71 
Silenue, 73 
Smriti, 17 : 

Somaloka, 42 67 

Soul, 43 6 86 3 90 91 « ^ 95 

Spirit, 85 ^ 88 97 ' = 100 loi ai 

Spiritual sacrifices, 33 2®“33 

Spring, 72 

Stalcness, 109 ” 

Standards, 3 
Sthk (use of) 70 
Sthita (force of) 73 
Supernatural powers, 1 10 
Supreme Being (see * Being.*) 

Swabhkva, 39 aa 56 i 
Systems of philosophy, 37 ^ 90 


Tannihtra, 51 ^ 87 “ •’ 

Tanu, 54 20 . 

Tapas (mortification), 30 ® 108 * ® 1 

Tapaswin (ascetic), 49 ' 

Tat, 80®» 81 as 111 ! 

Tatam (meaning of) 11 | 

Tatra (use of) 115 j 

Thread (sacrificial), 2 1 

Titles to chapters, 8 

Transformation of Vishnu, 77 ^ , 

Transmigration of souls, 90 95 '-«» 103 

Treta age, 59 I 

Triphi world, 5 
'IViceborn (dwija^, 2 
Tyfiga (reiiuntiatjon), 103 - 
Types of the attributes of the Supreme 
Being, 75 76 

U. 

Universal vitality, 100 *-a 10 1 2 * 

Universe, 120 


Uta, 93 " 

Uttaraavidfiiii, 94 

V. 

V'aishwfinara, 100 ^ 

Vaishya (the caste), 66 ^ 

Vfirshfis (the season), 72 
Vasanta (the season), 72 *• 

Vasudeva, 52 2 ** 

Vfiyu, 62 7 
Vedas, 16 

Ved&nta system, 8^ ® 101 a? as 

Vedie hymns, 98 * 

Vedya, 64 

Vibhfiti (supernatural powers), 69 ^ 110 ** 
Vidus (emphatic), 55 *2 
Viguna,*26 
Vijnaua, 44 , 

Villain, 6 ** 

Vishnu, 52 23 77 so 
Vithla, 35 

Vitality (universal), 100 2 :* loi 28 
Vyakttl (the developed principle), 51 3 
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Vyfisa (Ihe) 69 i® 

Vyfidha, 2 * 

W. 

Water, 51 ® 

Watch (Yama), 109 “ 

Woman’s place in India, 66 *2 
Worlds, 5 31 42 3® 48 (the next), 

36 48 3® 

Worship, Siri (of the dead), 7 3® 

Y. 

Yajna (sacrifice), 64 ■ 

Yaksha-loka, 42 3» 

YCima (a w^atch), 109 i' 

Yamuna (the river Jumna), 1 2 
Yathfidarsha, 27 3» 

Ye (relat. pronoun), 76 -■* 

Year (Hindfi), 72 *1 

Yoga, 14 31 16 20 «* 21 ® 26 » 

Yogakeheroa, 16 ^ 

Yogeshwara, 26 *1 f 

Yugai 30 ® 59 i» 
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